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Axt. I.—A History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Untick Rawr 
Burke, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1895. 

A ccorpiNe to the legend which has been told with many 

- differing details, when the nations of Europe were 

ordered to send a representative to Heaven to prefer their 

several petitions, it was granted to France, on the request 
of St. Denis, to have the best of armies; to St. George, for 

England, to have the most powerful of navies; to St. 

Anthony, for Italy, to excel in art. As the representative 

of Spain, St. James, always galloping, arrived late and, 

gasping for breath, asked for the best climate in the 
world, for the most beautiful women, for the most 
luscious fruits; but when he went on to ask for the best 
government, he was refused on the ground that something 
must be left for others, and was ordered to return at once 
to Compostella. Hence, says the legend, Spain never has 
had, never can have, a good government. It has almost 
seemed that the same power which has prevented its having 

a good government has also prevented its having a good 
history; for, as a matter of fact, the country which has fur- 
nished warriors, statesmen, and poets worthy to stand in 
the foremost rank, has hitherto sought in vain for an 
historian, either in its own language or in any other. 
Chroniclers it indeed has, and these not without a certain 
rough charm ; but the native efforts at history are crude, and 
those in other tongues are either scholarly monographs or 
clumsy and unreadable compilations—such as Dunham’s, in 
five closely printed volumes. At length, however, we have 
a work which, within reasonable compass, relates the most 
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romantic history in Europe in a manner that may be read 
and be understood. It stops short, indeed, at the date when 
Spain, having become one, was about to stand forth asa 
great, as for a time the greatest, European Power; but of 
Spain in the sixteenth and following centuries much has 
been written, both directly and in its relations to France or 
our own country. The special want was for the period 
over which Mr. Burke’s book extends; for, though Mr. 
Lane-Poole and Mr. Watts have within the last few years 
given us two little books excellent in their way, they are 
scarcely to be considered as more than pleasantly written 
sketches.* 

Of Mr. Burke’s work we have little to say but in commen- 
dation. The story is based on the relations of the Spanish 
chroniclers and historians ; and we cannot but congratulate 
ourselves on having the matter now before us in clear, 
sharp sentences, every word of which tells, instead of 
having to wade through the interminable volumes of 
Mariana, Masdeu, or Lafuente. There is no doubt that the 
great difficulty in the way of any one who attempts to write 
a history of medizval Spain is the decentralisation of the 
interest. Portugal, Leon, Castile, Navarre, Aragon, Barce- 
lona, Cordova—have each its own story, which some- 
times coalesces or clashes with those of its neighbours, 
sometimes diverges widely; and the picking up of the 
several yarns of the narrative, keeping them clear of each 
other till, as time goes on, they form strands and eventu- 
ally a stout rope, calls for continuous care and more than a 
little skill. To say that Mr. Burke has in a very great 
measure succeeded in doing this is to award his work 
high praise. 

We must, however, express our regret at the bitterness 
with which he refers to questions of religion or of papal 
jurisdiction, which, in the history of medieval Spain, have 
an importance greater even than in the history of other 
countries. It is quite possible to condemn the usurpations 
of the Papacy and of priestcraft in a becoming manner; and 
the sneering tone in which he habitually speaks of matters 
which very many readers hold sacred is, we think, in bad 
taste and an unpleasant anachronism. It is a. minor, 
though still important, flaw that the proof-sheets have been 


* Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘The Moors in Spain’ (1893); H. E. Watts, 
‘Spain: being a Summary of Spanish History from the Moorish Con- 
quest to the Fall of Granada” (1893.) 
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very imperfectly corrected; misprints of all kinds are much 
too frequent, more especially in foreign names—as, for ex- 
ample, Amasi for Amari (i. 279), and in dates, with, in some 
instances, an almost comic result, as when we are told 
(i. 163) that Almanzor married his first Christian wife in 
985 and his second in 1093. 

Whether he was well advised in further loading a neces- 

sarily complicated narrative with the history of the Pha- 
nician, Carthaginian, and Roman periods, must be a matter 
of opinion. Mr. Burke conceives that 
‘Trajan and Hadrian, Martial and Theodosius the Great, Quintilian 
and Prudentius, St. Vincent and the uncanonised Hosius of Cordova, 
were all as truly Spanish heroes as the Cid or Berengaria; that 
Averrots, for all that he believed in Mohammed, was no less an 
Andalusian than Seneca; that St. Leander and St. Dominic, St. 
Isidore and St. Raymond Lull, were all the fellow-countrymen of 
Ximenez, and that Viriatus was but the forerunner of the Great 
Captain.’ 
This would open a very wide and a much-disputed ques- 
tion, which we are willing to pass by here with the remark 
that if the having been born in the same land makes fellow- 
countrymen with a common history, then was Caractacus 
or Boadicea a forerunner of Marlborough or Nelson, and 
Powhattan of Washington or of Lee. 

Having, however, so decided, Mr. Burke opens with a 
clear and succinct account of the struggles of the early in- 
habitants against the Carthaginians and the Romans. He 
seems to imply that the men and women who so stoutly 
defended Saragossa against Verdier or Lannes were of the 
same race as those who, two thousand years before, defended 
Saguntum against Hannibal or Numantia against Scipio. 
It seems very doubtful indeed if, after the many waves 
of invading nationalities which have swept over the land, 
the racial characteristics are to be identified. There were 
not, indeed, any systematic exterminations of the people, 

such as took place in Northumbria or East Anglia; but the 
butchery. was still very terrible, and the introduction of new 
blood must have been very great. Roman and the various 
nationalities that went to make up the Roman, Vandal, 
Visigoth, Moor, and Jew, are all, in the people of modern 
Spain, inseparably blended with the remnant of the Iberian 
or Celtiberian race. That this is so is evident, if from 
nothing else, from Mr. Burke’s explanation of the ease with 
which the Vandal horde swept over the land. It was not 
only that the people were crushed beneath an overwhelming 
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taxation; it was due almost entirely, says Mr. Burke, to the 
decay of the Spanish manhood. 


‘ That the slaves and paupers who composed the greater part of the 
population of Roman Spain in 406 should be willing, or even able, to 
take up arms in defence of the Empire, was hardly to be expected. 
For five hundred years the free manhood of the province had marched 
under the Roman standards to be slain on every frontier of the Empire. 
The Spanish troops were not only the sturdiest in the armies of Rome, 
but they were perhaps the most numerous, and the Legionary never 
returned to Spain. He settled in far-away Roumania, where his 
ancient language is still spoken by his modern descendants. He killed 
himself with riotous living at the capital. But in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand he died in his harness, fighting the 
battles of the Empire, 


And when we search for racial characteristics, we surely 
find the ‘indomitable energy’ which distinguished Maria 
Pita or Augustina as clearly marked in the Gothic Brunhilda 
as in the Iberian wives and daughters who chose to fall by 
the hands of their husbands and fathers rather than become 
the slave or the toy of Carthaginian or Roman. It is need- 
less to tell at length how the Goths, assimilating them- 
selves to the degenerate Romans and Iberians who peopled 
the land, were also emasculated and fell an easy prey to the 
new invader. How those invaders came into the country 
has been the fertile theme of legend and poetry. It is im- 
possible to say what amount of truth there may be lurking 
in these. The extravagance of the legends, says Mr. Burke, 
‘ that have crystallised round the name and the memory of 
‘the last of the Goths” has led some critics to question 
‘ whether such a personage ever livedatall.’ That Roderic 
was a real character Mr. Burke considers certain. The 
general outlines of the story, the intrigue of a disaffected 
governor with a dispossessed claimant to the throne, the 
applying for aid to a warlike neighbour, the depravity of the 
court prompting or contributing to the invader’s suecess— 
familiar in the history of Spain as of other countries—are, 
he thinks, abundantly probable, and may be accepted as 
substantially true. But the details on which the poets of 
all ages have loved to dwell are the inventions of later days, 
are unsupported by any evidence, and are impossible, even 
when they are not avowedly supernatural. 

What is of more importance is the explanation of the ease 
with which the Moslems overran the country. The Visi- 
goths are described as ‘the gentlest of barbarians ;’ as 
having been received by the remnant of the Romanised in- 
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habitants as friends rather than as foes; as ruling over the 
country as one, free from civil wars and family quarrels ; 
‘ yet, after three centuries of undisputed enjoyment, their 
‘rule was overthrown at once and for ever by a handful of 
‘marauders from Africa. Mr. Burke considers that this 
was due to the total decay of the martial spirit, caused by 
the theocratic, or rather hierocratic, form of government, 
which he rightly characterises as ‘one of the very worst of 
‘all the various systems that have been attempted on this 
* earth.’ 

‘The absence of anything like the Feudal system made the position 
of the great landholders entirely false, their wealth without a justifica- 
tion, their estates without a reason, their lives without an object. If 
the lord had no influence, the labourer had no hope. <A slave in fact, 
if not in name, he found the Gothic serfdom as oppressive and scarcely 
less demoralising than the Roman servitude. The Christian bondage, 
indeed, was more odious, in that it was more incongruous. ‘The 
bishops were amongst the largest slaveholders in the realm; and 
baptised Christians were bought and sold without a blush by the 
successors of St. Paul and Santiago. Kings without power, nobles 
without influence, a clergy already corrupt, a people not yet free, it 
was a poor result of three hundred years of dominion. . . . At the 
opening of the eighth century, Spain had no industry, no commerce, 
no arms. Not even letters had survived; for the Catholic Church 
discouraged, if it did not actually prohibit, the study of polite literature.’ 
And not only literature: natural science, medicine, manu- 
facture, art, were held to be equally uneditying to the devout 
Catholic. The so-called Gothic architecture has no relation 
to the Visigoths, and ‘although the great province is still 
‘covered with the glorious remains of Roman constructive 
‘art, there is scarcely found trace or fragment of the rude 
‘architecture of the Visigoths to tell of their dominion in the 
‘ Peninsula.’ 

It was probably in 710 that the Arab Tarif—whether on 
the invitation of Count Julian or not—crossed from Africa 
with a little band of some 500 men, landed at the point since 
known as Tarifa, and, having ravaged the adjoining country, 
returned to Africa with as much plunder as he could carry 
away. The news of the defenceless state of the country, of 
the riches which only waited a bold marauder, at once 
suggested a greater effort, and about 711—the exact year is 
uncertain—Taric, with an army still numerically small, landed 
at the rock since known as the Rock of Taric—Gebel Taric, 
or Gibraltar. He afterwards received considerable reinforce- 
ments, but his whole strength did not exceed 12,000 men 
when he met the army of Roderic, variously estimated at 
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from 60 to 90,000 men. In such a case, reported numbers 
go for very little, but we may accept them as indicating a 
very great disproportion in favour of Roderic, who was 
utterly routed, his army scattered to the four corners of the 
land, and himself slain, or possibly drowned in the flight. 
Whether this battle was fought on the banks of the Guadalete 
or of the Barbate, near Xeres or near Medina Sidonia, is 
almost as uncertain as the site of the battle of Brunanburh, 
though the latest Spanish authority is in favour of the 
Barbate. About the result, however, there is no doubt. 
It was even more decisive than, in our own country, the 
battle of Hastings: town after town surrendered to the 
merest handful of men, without resistance. 

‘The Gothic nobility fled. The bishops disappeared. The people 

were indifferent. Spain was abandoned to the Arab. It was something 
more than a conquest. It was a social revolution. The Jews were 
avenged of their persecutors. The slave was set free. The old things 
indeed had passed away. All things had, as in a moment, become 
new.’ 
It was only when the fugitives reached the Pyrenees or the 
mountains, where they could fly no further, that they made 
a stand, and a severe check inflicted on a strong Moslem 
force entangled in the mountains near Covadonga seems to 
have stayed the wave of invasion a few leagues short of the 
Bay of Biscay ; but from the Mediterranean or the Atlantic 
to the mountains everything was for the time submerged. 
The tide rolled on, too, beyond the Pyrenees, over a great 
part of France, till at last stepped at Tours, some fourteen 
years later, by the bulwark of Christendom, the army of 
Charles Martel; though it was not till after thirty years that 
the Moslems were finally driven out of France. 

Of Pelayo, the hero of Covadonga, absolutely nothing is 
known. Legend has described him as of the royal race. 
Mr. Burke, with greater probability, classes him as ‘a robber 
‘chieftain,’ ‘a petty mountain prince ;’ but also as ‘the 
‘founder of the Spanish monarchy.’ This small beginning 
was indeed the little leaven that was to leaven the whole. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the slaves, the great 
bulk of the population, readily adopted the Mohammedan 
religion, perhaps as a natural reaction from the priestly yoke 
under which they had been groaning. At first, indeed, the 
numbers of the Moors—of whatever race, Arab, Mauritanian, 
or Vandal become Berber—were relatively insignificant, but 
they were continually swelled by fresh immigration ; and in 
religion, in manners, and in language, the old inhabitants 
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were speedily absorbed and lost in the body of the new. 
There was certainly no wholesale slaughter, and Abdur 
Rahman, who established himself in 756 at Cordova, reigned 
there for thirty-two years, and laid the foundations of the 
Moorish empire in Spain, is described as 

‘an autocrat, kind-hearted, judicious, merciful; quick of perception, 
but never hasty in action; generous in his approbation, refined in 
his tastes, stern in his anger, untiring in his labour for the State, 
Impatient of all opposition to his designs, easy of access to the poor 
and humble, a relentless judge of the rich and oppressive, and a muni- 
ficent patron of all arts and sciences, especially of agriculture, he was 
the pattern of a worthy tyrant, and as unlike the later Visigothic kings 
of Spain as it is possible to conceive or record, If in his royal and 
autocratic career are found alternate exhibitions of ferocity and of 
clemency, the noble assuredly predominates over the base. If heads 
are treacherously cut off, lives are chivalrously spared. If Moslems 
are massacred, Christians are protected by the impulsive Amir. .. . 
Christian writers have not failed to recognise his many virtues, 
and a medieval archbishop has not hesitated to speak of him as 


The Just.’ 


But meantime Pelayo’s son-in-law, Alfonso, was carving 
out an independent principality in the north, After the 
rude lesson at Covadonga, the Moors kept out of the way of 
the boulders that might be rolled down on them; and little 
by little Alfonso made himself master of Galicia and south- 
ward to the Douro, whilst further inland he ravaged the 
country which the pettiness of his numbers would not allow 
him to occupy. This war against the Moslem was pitiless, 
unsparing ; and in his fierce raids the Christian who had 
accepted toleration and the Mohammedan, convert or native- 
born, fell equally before his pious zeal. It was Alfonso ‘ who 
‘ commenced the building of the long line of castles on his 
* southern and eastern frontier, which secured the defence 
‘and suggested the name of the greatest of the new pro- 
‘ vinces of Christian Spain.” When he died, in 757, his son, 
Fruela, succeeded 
‘to a kingdom extending, by an uncertain tenure of temporary con- 
quest, nominal tribute, and constant encroachment, over Galicia, the 
Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, together with some frontier towns and 
debatable districts on the borders of the plain country, which were 
afterwards included in the kingdoms of Leon and Castile.’ 


But Fruela and his successors did nothing to increase 
their territory, resting quiet with what they held as vassals 
or tributaries of Abdur Rahman. ‘The grip which this 
latter had on the country was illustrated rather than proved 
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by the celebrated expedition of Charlemagne in 778.* A 
Mohammedan rebel presented himself before Charlemagne at 
Paderborn, begging his intervention and promising him the 
support of the whole Arab population if he would undertake 
to overthrow the existing government. The temptation to 
extend his empire and to bring back Spain to the true faith 
was irresistible, and Charlemagne led a strong force into 
the peninsula; but, contrary to the traitor’s assurances, he 
was repulsed from Saragossa, and nowhere did he receive 
any assistance from the Moorish inhabitants. He was 
forced to retreat, and, sacking Pamplona on the way, pur- 
sued his route, which led through the defile of Roncesvalles 
due north of Pamplona, and about forty miles to the east of 
the sea coast at Irun. 


‘On the Day of the Assumption, August 15, 778, the king, with 
his light troops, marched first through the pass, and had already pro- 
ceeded some distance on the northern side of the mountains, when the 
Basques or the Navarrese, naturally indignant at the destruction 
wrought by their Christian deliverer upon their friendly and equally 
Christian town, fell upon the troops—heavily laden with the plunder 
of Spain—and cut to pieces a great part, if not the whole, of the 
rear guard, and possibly of the main body of the army. The history 
of this great destruction is very doubtful. The trustworthy 
materials are very slender. But it is at least certain that many 
of the military leaders and principal nobles of the invading or 
retreating army perished at the hands of the sturdy mountaineers, 
and that not only the spoils of Pamplona, but such booty as had been 
amassed in the entire expedition, fell into the hands of the victors. 
Ilow far the Basque or Gascon forces were aided by Christians from 
the Cantabrian and Asturian provinces, by early Spanish heroes of 
Leon, or by Moslems from Saragossa, who may have harassed the 
retreat of Charlemagne’s army, it is impossible to say.’ 


The rest is all legend. Roland and Bernardo live, and 
will for ever live, in poetry and romance ; but history knows 
nothing of them. All that we are quite sure of is that the 
French attempt, made nominally in the interests of 
Christianity, to disturb the Moslem rule, sustained a bloody 
repulse from the Christian Spaniards, who were ready, in 
such a cause, to join hands with the Moslems. 

The empire founded by Abdur Rahman has long been 


* We agree with Mr. Burke that this is a good English name for 
the great Emperor, and has been so recognised for many centuries. 
Karl der Grosse is not English, and it may be doubted whether he 
ever bore such a name in German. Charles the Great may mean 
anybody, and at any rate has no distinct assignment, 
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crushed out of existence, but the grand mosque at Cordova, 
which he began in 786, and his son completed, still stands, 
is still known as La Mezquita—the mosque—though now a 
Christian church ; and, though shorn of much of its magnifi- 
cence, is surpassed in size only by St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
in splendour by none. It is described as having twelve 
hundred columns, mostly of red marble from the neighbour- 
hood, but many of dappled grey or white, brought from 
Italy or Greece, and some of grey granite from Egypt ; 
twenty brazen doors; ‘the vast interior resplendent with 
* porphyry and jasper, and many-coloured precious stones ; 
‘ the walls glittering with harmonious mosaics, the air per- 
‘fumed with inceuse, the courtyards leafy with groves of 
‘ orange trees.’ It is, however, still more remarkable for its 
antiquity. Built on the site of a Christian church, which 
had been built on the ruins of a Roman temple of Janus, 
‘it perpetuates the memory of many religions and varying 
‘ traditions of sanctity for over two thousand years.’ The 
only sacred building which can at all equal it in this special 
interest is the mosque of St. Sofia at Constantinople, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in 532 on the site of the 
Christian t:mple built by Constantine two hundred years 
before. 

‘It is strange,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘and suggestive, that the oldest: 
of all the mosques of islam was built as a Christian church, and that 
the oldest of the great Christian churches of the world was built as a 
mosque at Cordova; that five hundred years before St. Peter’s was 
commenced, four hundred years before Milan was completed, the 
Mezquita stood as now it stands, consecrated to the worship of God.’ 
Having regard to the size and the magnificence of La 
Mezquita, Mr. Burke’s statement is beyond dispute; but 
there is many a secluded chapel in Greece or in Italy, re- 
built on the spot sacred of old to Faun or Hamadryad, 
which may carry the religious association back through a 
duration of time far exceeding the two thousand years of 
the cathedral of Cordova. 

The little kingdom virtually founded by Alfonso in the 
north-west corner of the peninsula was practically inde- 
pendent of its Mohammedan overlord, to whom it paid a 
nominal tribute. It was, however, unable to extend itself, 
and though raids were common, such as the Lowlands of Scot- 
land were subject to in the days of FitzJames and Roderick 
Dhu, or even later, these could scarcely be counted as 
territorial attacks. In 801, however, an attempt from a 
different quarter to beat back the Moslem met with some 
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success. In an assembly held at Toulouse, an association 
was formed for the capture of Barcelona; and a numerous 
army crossing the slopes of the Eastern Pyrenees overspread 
the neighbouring country, captured the towns, and laid 
siege to Barcelona. It was stoutly defended, but, being left 
to itself, surrendered, the garrison marching out with the 
honours of war. On the death of Charlemagne, in 814, the 
district was constituted a quasi-independent county with 
its capital city at Barcelona. Its counts, of a Gothic 
family, were counts of Barcelona, and the district known 
at first as Gothia, became Gothlandia, Gothalania, till it 
settled into Catalonia. 

But though thus dating from S01, its existence was very 
precarious. A few years later the Moslems recovered 
Tarragona, and thence fitted out a tleet which sacked and 
burned the suburbs of Marseilles. In 852 they retook 
Barcelona, to lose it again thirteen years later. In 874 the 
reigning count asserted his complete independence of his 
Carlovingian overlord, and made the sovereignty hereditary 
in his family. But towards the end of the next century it 
was again occupied by the Moors, and held till the death of 
Almanzor in 1002, when it recovered its independence. 
Similarly, during the last half of the ninth century, the 
petty kingdom in the north-west, with its capital at Oviedo, 
gathered strength, extended its limits, and conceded inde- 
pendence to the county of Navarre as an offshoot from 
itself. Alfonso IIL, reigning at Oviedo, an able and, for 
his time, an honest man, gained as much by treaties with 
the Moslems as his predecessors had done by force of arms, 
so that his son and successor was able, about 912, to move 
his capital from Oviedo to Leon. But the Moslem rule was, 
at this date, very feeble. The country was given over to 
rebellion and revolt. 

‘The old Arab aristocracy, the descendants of the heroes of the 
conquest, were by this time greatly outnumbered hy the other Moslem 
races in the Peninsula; and established as they were, for the most 
part, at Seville, they owed a very half-hearted allegiance to the 
supreme government at Cordova. The Berbers, or Moors—the wild 
uncultivated soldiers of Africa—were more numerous, more intolerant, 
and even more disaffected than the graceful and polished Arab; and 
their authority in Estremadura and Southern Lusitania was wellnigh 
independent of the Caliph at Cordova. The Renegades, or Spanish 
Moslems who inhabited Algarve, were no less hostile to the Ommeyad 
rulers of the country. ‘Tadmir or Murcia was virtually independent. 
Toledo was ever in revolt. The central authority at Cordova was 
daily becoming weaker and less regarded.’ 
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A brighter day was, however, about to dawn. Alfonso III. 
died in 910, and two years later, 912, saw the accession at 
Cordova of the Caliph Abdur Rahman IIL, who afterwards 
assumed the title of an Nésir lidin illah—-Defender of the 
Religion of God——the greatest of all the Mohammedan rulers 
of Spain. Although little more than a youth at the time, 
he devoted himself sternly and systematically to the restora- 
tion of peace and unity. 

‘Distracted by constant revolts, and dissatisfied with a fruitless in- 
dependence, the rebel cities gradually submitted themselves to the 
arms of one who was bold enough to demand obedience, and strong 
enough to enforce it. One by one the leading rebels were vanquished 
and slain; one by one the leading cities were subdued and pacified. 
The new Caliph was stern, but he was not cruel. His work was at 
once quietly and thoroughly done. Unconquered in war, he was 
essentially a man of peace; liberal, refined, magnificent, with an iron 
will and a generous heart; and after eighteen years of firm and 
resolute government he found himself, not only the master, but the 
idol of a united country. . . . Abdur Rahman an Nasir died in 961. 
In the course of his long and brilliant reign he had restored the rule 
of the Moslem in Spain from a condition of anarchy, weakness, and 
disgrace to the highest pitch of power, of glory, and of prosperity. 
Beloved at home, respected abroad, renowned not only for his libe- 
rality, his good taste, and his magnificence, but for his gentleness, his 
justice, his generosity, his name will ever be associated with the most 
glorious days of that most glorious empire which was wellnigh the 
creation of his youth, and the idol of his maturer years,’ 

Of this glory, this magnificence, the city of Cordova was the 
visible sign. Even before his accession, in the darkest hour 
of his effete predecessors, it was one of the richest and best 
ordered cities in Europe ; during the reigns of An Nasirand 
his immediate successors it became 

‘the most beautiful, the most magnificent, the most luxurious, the 
most civilised city of medieval Europe in the tenth century. Its 
markets were always stocked with the richest and most varied products 
of every country. No robe, however costly, says a contemporary 
writer, no drug, however scarce, no jewel, however precious, no rarity 
of distant and unknown Jands, was wanting in its splendid bazaars.’ 
Palaces and public gardens, aqueducts, fountains, and baths 
gave everywhere splendour, beauty, and delight; and more 
wonderful even than Cordova itself was the suburb and 
palace of Az Zahra. On this 10,000 men were at work for 
forty years, during the reign of An Nasir and his son. 
When finished, ‘ travellers from distant lands, men of all 
‘ranks and professions, princes, ambassadors, merchants, 
‘ pilgrims, theologians, and poets, all agreed that they had 
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‘never seen in the course of their travels anything that 
‘ could be compared with Az Zabra, and that no imagina- 
* tion, however fertile, could have formed an idea of its 
‘ beauties.’ ‘Did this palace now remain to us,’ says Mr. 
Ferguson,* ‘we could afford to despise the Alhambra and 
all the works of that declining age of Moorish art. Alas! 
not one stone now remains, and we depend wholly on the 
Arabian historians; but as they describe the mosque in the 
same page with the palace, and do not exaggerate nor say 
one word too much in praise of the former, we cannot 
refuse credence to their description of the latter.’+ But 
it is difficult from these dry records ‘ to reconstruct the fairy 
‘edifice of which we are told no words could paint the 
‘magnificence.’ The enumeration of columns, fountains, 
pavements of choicest marbles brought from Africa, Italy, 
or Constantinople, does not seem to convey so much as Mr. 
Ferguson’s summary that the boundless wealth of the 
Caliph was lavished on the decoration, and all the art of 
Constantinople and Bagdad co-operated with the taste and 
skill of the Spanish Arabs. But it was not only in the fine 
arts that the excellence of these Arabs was displayed. 
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‘ At a time,’ says Mr. Burke with no exaggerated enthusiasm, ‘ when 
Christian Europe was steeped in ignorance and barbarism, in super- 
stition and prejudice, every branch of science was studied under the 
favour and protection of the Ommeyad Caliphs. Medicine, surgery, 
botany, chemistry, poetry, the arts, philosophy, literature, all flourished 
at the court and city of Cordova, Agriculture was cultivated with a 
perfection, both theoretical and practical, which is apparent from the 
works of contemporary Arab writers.’ 


The ‘silo,’ lately introduced into England, was in use 
among the Arabs; they were excellent gardeners, skilled in 
forestry ; seeds, roots, and cuttings were brought from all 
parts of the known world, and were acclimatised at Cordova. 


‘In small things as in great, the Arabs of Cordova stood immeasurably 
above every other people or any cther government in Europe. Yet 
their influence unhappily was but small. They surpassed, but they 
did not lead. The very greatness of their superiority rendered their 
example fruitless. . . . Their political organisation was unadapted 
to the needs or the aspirations of Western Europe. . . . Their 
civilisation perished, and left no heirs behind it—and its place knows 
it no more.’ 


The total failure under what were very favourable circum- 
stances seems to warrant the dictum of Monsieur Renan that 


* Handbook of Architecture, p. 456, t+ Ibid. p. 455, 
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‘the weakness of the Arab race lies in its utter want of 
‘ statesmanlike talent, and in its incapacity for organisation.’ 
By a chance sufficiently rare in Moslem history, Hakam IL., 
the son and successor of the great Caliph, was an able man, 
but a student rather than a king. His reign was ‘the 
‘golden age of Arab literature in Spain;’ and his most 
serious employment was the formation of a library in which 
he accumulated, it is said, 400,000 books, carefully catalogued 
and worthily lodged. At his death the throne passed to his 
infant son, but the authority went to the boy’s mother and 
her favourite, Ibn-Abu-Amir, known as Almanzor the Con- 
queror. This was a mau of respectable family, but poor; a 
student in the university, earning—it was said—a scanty 
living by writing letters at the street corners. He then 
got some employment about the court, and, attracting the 
notice of the Sultana by his good looks and noble bearing, 
was, through her, advanced to positions of responsibility and 
importance. His tact, his ability, his courage won him the 
confidence and the trust of the Caliph; and on Hakam’s 
death he succeeded to the supreme power almost without 
opposition. He made no attempt to dispossess the young 
Caliph, but in his name took on himself the entire 
administration, repealed some obnoxious taxes, reformed the 
organisation of the army, and, to confirm his power, engaged 
in a war against his Christian neighbour. He himself took 
the command, whether only in name or not has been 
doubted, for he had not been trained as a soldier. Later on 
he was certainly his own general ; but, from the first, victory 
attended his march. He recaptured Barcelona in 984; he 
compelled the King of Leon to become his tributary; and 
when three years afterwards the tribute was refused, he 
overran Leon, destroyed the capital, and compelled the king 
to take refuge in the mountains of Asturias. Ten years 
later he again led his army against the northern Christians, 
and marching through Lusitania into Galicia, took Corunna, 
utterly destroyed and burnt the great church and city of 
Santiago of Compostella, and sent the bells to Cordova to 
be made into lamps for the Mezquita. Five years later the 
great conqueror, who lad subjected the whole Peninsula to 
his rule, died of disease. ‘The relief of the Christians at his 
‘death was unspeakable ; and is well expressed in the simple 
‘comment of the monkish annalist, “ In 1002 died Almanzor, 
‘and was buried in Hell.”’ 

‘In force of character,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘in power of persuasion, in 
tact, in vigour, in that capacity for command that is only found in 
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noble natures, Almanzor has no rival among the Regents of Spain. 
His rise is a romance, his power a marvel, his justice a proverb. He 
was a brilliant financier; a successful favourite; a liberal patron; a 
stern disciplinarian ; a heaven-born courtier; an accomplished general ; 
and no one of the great commanders of Spain, not Gonsalvo de Aguilar 
himself, was more uniformly successful in the field than this lawyer's 
clerk of Cordova.’ 


In one thing only did he show weakness. He could not 
afford to have enemies among his own people. He found it 
necessary to conciliate the theologians and to yield to their 
demands to have the control of the great library of Hakam. 

‘The shelves were ransacked for works on astrology and magic, on 
natural philosophy, and the forbidden sciences, and after an inquisition 
as formal and as thorough, and probably no more intelligent than that 
which was conducted by the curate and the barber in the house of 
Don Quixote, tens of thousands of priceless volumes were publicly 
committed to the flames.’ 


But with him the glory of Cordova departed. The Caliph, 
kept in luxurious and effeminate confinement, was still the 
nominal ruler, and for the next six years Almanzor’s 
favourite son, Abdul Malik, wielded the supreme power. At 
his death, in 1008, the government was seized by another 
son of Almanzor by a Christian mother, whose mixed birth 
gained for him the mistrust both of the palace and of the 
people. 

‘The country became a prey to anarchy. Cordova was sacked. The 
Caliph was imprisoned; rebellions, poisonings, crucifixions, civil war, 
bigotry and scepticism, the insolence of wealth, the insolence of power, 
a Mahdi and a Wahdi, Christian alliance, Berber domination, Slav 
mutineers, African interference, puppet princes, all these things vexed 
the Spanish Moslems for thirty disastrous years; while a number of 
weak but independent sovereignties arose on the ruins of the great 
Caliphate of the West... . On the death of Hisham If, Moslem 
Spain was divided into a number of petty kingdoms—Malaga, 
Algeziras, Cordova, Seville, Toledo, Badajoz, Saragossa, the Balearic 
Islands, Valencia, Murcia, Almeria, and Granada; and each of these 
cities and kingdoms made unceasing war one upon enother.... 
From the death of Hisham, if not from the death of Almanzor, the 
centre of interest in the history of Spain is shifted from Cordova to 
Castile.’ 

The death of Almanzor, indeed, had not only opened the 
floodgates of anarchy and ruin on the Moslem empire; it 
had relieved the Christian princes of the north from a 
weight beneath which they were crushed. In the course of 
the following century they recovered their lost ground. By 
1058 Ferdinand I., King of Castile and of Leon, after twenty 
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years of civil war, had made himself the most powerful 
monarch in all Spain, and now waged war against the 
Moslems, who were unable to offer any effective resistance. 
He recovered all the territory that had been conquered by 
Almanzor, and followed the disheartened enemy as far as 
Valencia, Toledo, and Coimbra. Notwithstanding, however, 
the happy results apparent from the union of the two king- 
doms, he divided them at his death in 1065, leaving Castile 
to Sancho, his eldest son; to Alfonso, the second, Leon; to 
a third, Galicia ; to one daughter, the district of Toro; to 
another, the border city of Zamora, ‘the most debatable 
‘land in all Spain.’ The division brought back the usual 
intrigues, quarrels, and civil wars; but, by dint of surviving 
all the rest, Alfonso once again united the different fractions 
of the kingdom, and reigned as sole monarch of Castile and 
Leon. 

It is in the civil war which was waged between the 
brothers Sancho and Alfonso that we first hear of a young 
warrior, whose name, or rather appellation, is, to a very 
great number of even well-informed readers, the alpha and 
omega of Spanish medieval history. This was Ruy Diaz 
of Bivar, who, by challenging and overcoming a noted 
champion of Navarre, was already known as El Campeador 
(the Challenger), but was afterwards more widely celebrated 
as the Cid, from the Arabic Said (lord). So much legend 
and myth have gathered round the name and memory 
of this man that it is worth while, with Mr. Burke, to trace 
the historical facts. Of the family of Roderic, the son of 
Diego, nothing is certainly known, though there can be 
little doubt that it was distinguished. He himself was born 
at Bivar, near Burgos, probably about the year 1040; for, 
though the date of his birth has been put as early as 1025, 
he is spoken of as still a young man in the war with Leon, 
which began in 1065. Six years later, he was, under 
Sancho, in command of the Castilian army, which was 
defeated at Golpejara; but, taking advantage of Alfonso’s 
weakness in trusting to a convention agreed on with his 
brother, he attacked him the next day when unprepared, 
overwhelmed him, and took him prisoner. On the death of 
Sancho in 1073, Alfonso became king of Castile, admitted 
Roderic to some degree of favour, and entrusted him with 
the command of an expedition into Andalusia. Afterwards, 
however, in 1081, he drove him out of the country, partly, 
it may be, in remembrance of his old treachery, more pro- 
bably on account of some new intrigue or breach of faith, 
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The exile took refuge at Saragossa, where a Moslem chief, 
named Moctadir, had established himself on the break-up of 
the Caliphate, and now welcomed Roderic as a Said or Cid— 
a lord or leader of the Arabs. 

Moctadir died a few months later, and was succeeded by 
his son Motamin, in whose service the Cid, marching against 
the Catalans, defeated them with great slaughter near 
Lerida, and brought the Count of Barcelona prisoner to 
Saragossa. The victor was loaded with presents by the 
grateful Motamin, and invested with an authority in the 
kingdom subordinate only to that of the king himself. Still 
in the service of Motamin, he defeated the Christian king of 
Aragon in 1083, and in 1085 led a victorious army against 
the Moslems of northern Valencia. The same year Motamin 
died, ‘but the Cid remained in the service of his son and 
‘ successor, Mostain, fighting against Christian and Moslem 
‘as occasion offered, partly for the King of Saragossa, but 
‘ chiefly for the personal advantage of Ruy Diaz of Bivar. 
‘ A stranger national hero it is hard to imagine.’ It was 
at this time that Alfonso of Castile and Leon, having pre- 
viously obtained possession of Valencia, half persuaded, half 
forced Cadir, the Moslem king of Toledo, to exchange the 
sovereignty of Toledo for that of Valencia under the pro- 
tection of Castile. 

‘Toledo thus became the capital of Christian Spain, and the evicted 
sovereign, escorted by a Jarge force of Castilian troops, made his sad 
and solemn entry into Valencia, despised at once by the citizens of 
Toledo, whom he had abandoned to the Christian sovereign, and by 
the citizens of Valencia, where his power was maintained by Christian 
lances.’ 

The next year, however, Alfonso was obliged by his own 
needs to recall these lances, and Cadir was left to be 
‘threatened with immediate expulsion by the citizens of 
‘ Valencia, supported by Mondhir of Lerida, the uncle of 
‘ Mostain of Saragossa.’ He applied for aid to the Cid, 
who, on his part, made a formal treaty with Mostain, agree- 
ing that Mostain was to have the city, and he himself the 
booty. He then sent envoys to Alfonso to assure him that 
he had at heart nothing but the advantage and the honour of 
Castile ; and so, with a combined force of Saragossa Moslems 
and Castilian Christians, he appeared before Valencia. 
Mondhir retired, and the Cid, admitted to the city, levied a 
heavy tribute on the Valencians, and assured Cadir of his 
support as long as the money was regularly paid. Mostain, 
finding that the city was not surrendered to him, entered 
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into an alliance with his old enemy, the Count of Barcelona, 
who advanced against Valencia, was driven back by the Cid, 
and in 1090 was defeated and taken prisoner. He was 
released only on giving security for a ransom of 80,000 gold 
pieces. Alfonso, equally with Mostain, indignant at being 
overreached, seized the Cid’s patrimony at Bivar, secured 
the co-operation of a combined fleet of Pisans and Genoese, 
und advanced in force against Valencia. 

‘Ruy Diaz riposted after his fashion. Leaving the Valencians to 

make good the defence of their own city, he carried fire and sword 
into Alfonso’s peaceful dominions of Najera and Calahorra, destroying 
all the towns, burning all the crops, slaughtering the Christian in- 
habitants, and razing the important city of Logrofio to the ground. 
This savagery was completely successful. . . . Alfonso, thus rudely 
summoned to the north of the Peninsula, abruptly raised the siege of 
Valencia, and left his Genoese and Pisan allies to make the best of 
their way back to Italy,’ 
Alfonso’s action, indeed, had but hastened the course of 
events. The citizens of Valencia rose, murdered Cadir, and 
shut the gates on the Cid, but were forced to capitulate 
after a siege conducted with more than usual brutality. 
‘The Cid then proclaimed himself sovereign of Valencia, 
‘independent of either Christian Alfonso or Moorish 
‘ Mostain; and at Valencia he lived and reigned until the 
‘day of his death, five years afterwards, in 1099. His 
widow maintained herself in the sovereignty for three years 
longer, and then retired to Burgos, carrying with her the 
body of her husband, which was buried in the monastery 
of Cardefia, near Burgos; but in 1842 the bones were moved 
from Cardejia and placed in the Town Hall of Burgos, where 
they now are. 

This, so far as can be ascertained, is the true story of 
the Cid. About the main facts there is no question, and the 
divergence on points of detail isunimportant. It must thus 
appear strange that Spanish sentiment should have selected 
for a national hero a man who was not unfittingly described 
by Dr. Dollinger as ‘a faithless and cruel freebooter,’ 
who was an unscrupulous soldier of fortune, a traitor to his 
king and his country, fighting with equal readiness for 
Christians against Moslems, and for Moslems against Chris- 
tians, for his native Castile against Leon, and as stoutly for 
Saragossa against Castile, pledging himself to many—true 
to none, excepting always to Ruy Diaz de Bivar. That in 
the course of time, as his true history was forgotten, he 
should be represented as a bulwark of the Church, the 
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support of Christendom, the terror of the Mohammedan, was 
a natural travesty of facts, and that Philip II. should apply 
to Rome for his canonisation only emphasised the prevailing 
ignorance. But this travesty of facts grew out of a desire 
to explain the Cid’s position as the national hero of a 
Catholic people ; a position which—rejecting the travesty—- 
is ‘one of the enigmas of history.’ 

So far as any solution is possible, it appears to be a 
glorification of rebellion or—to put it less crudely—of the 
assertion of independence. When Roderic administered the 
oath to Alfonso at Burgos, when he waged war against him, 
routed his forces, and burned his cities, he appeared, to the 
popular mind, to be maintaining the rights of the subject 
against the would-be autocrat. 


‘It is this rebellious boldness which contributed, no doubt, very largely 

to endear the Cid to his contemporaries. It is one of the most constant 
characteristics of his career; one of the features that is portrayed with 
equal clearness by the chroniclers and the ballad-makers of Spain. 
For the Cid is essentially a popular hero. His legendary presentment 
is a kind of poetic protest against arbitrary regal power. The Cid 
ballads are a pean of triumphant democracy. The ideal Cid, no doubt, 
was evolved in the course of the twelfth century ; and by the end of 
the fifteenth century, when the rule of kings and priests had become 
harder and heavier in Spain, an enslaved people looked back with an 
envious national pride to the Castilian hero who personified the freedom 
of bygone days.’ 
His virtues and his vices were those of the age in which 
he lived; and the memory of his boldness, his self-reliance, 
and his keen eye to the main chance, has been preserved to 
all time, embalmed in the proverb Mas Moros mas ganancia— 
The more Moors, the more booty. 


‘Admired in his lifetime, as a gallant soldier, an independent 
chieftain, and an ever-successful general, fearless, dexterous, and strong, 
his free career became a favourite theme with the jongleurs and 
troubadours of the next generation; and from the Cid of history was 
evolved a Cid of legendary song.’ , 


Contemporary with the Cid was the rise of Aragon as an 
independent kingdom. On the death, in 1035, of Sancho 
the Great, King of Navarre, Count of Castile, and Lord of 
Aragon, his dominions were, as usual, divided among his 
sons; one of whom, Ferdinand I., as King of Leon and 
Castile, extended his inheritance far to the south; and 
another, Ramiro, succeeding to the Lordship of Aragon—a 
small tract of country on the west side of the little river of 
the same name, a poor mountainous district of some 24 
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leagues in length by ten or twelve in breadth—declared 

himself independent king, and ‘by fortunate forays and 

‘bold encroachments on his neighbours, Christian or Moslem, 

‘increased both the area and importance of his kingdom.’ 

Ramiro’s son, Sancho, followed in his footsteps, and before 

his death, in 1094, had extended his dominions as far as the 

Ebro. His granddaughter, Petronilla, married Ramon, 

Count of Catalonia, about 1140; and in their son Alfonso, 

surnamed the Chaste, the two States of Aragon and Catalonia 
were united in 1161. After an uneventful, peaceful, and 
prosperous reign of thirty-five years, Alfonso was succeeded, 
in 1196, by his son Peter, surnamed the Catholic, on account 
of his consenting, in 1203, to do homage to the Pope for his 
kingdom and to pay tribute. The States of his realm, 
however, formally protested against the submission, and 
refused to pay the tribute, which, as a matter of fact, was 
not paid; and Peter himself, in his later years, had no 
scruple about ignoring the homage and refusing the implied 
service. After taking part with Alfonso of Castile in the 
celebrated victory over the Moors at the battle of Las Navas 
de Tolosa he took up arms in support of the Albigenses of 
Languedoc against Simon de Montfort, and fell in 1213 in 
the battle of Muret, to be succeeded by his infant son James, 
afterwards known as Don Jayme, or more correctly in Catalan, 
as Mr. Burke explains, En Jacme lo Conqueridor. 

Of the troubles of a long minority it is needless to speak. 
Even as a boy, James showed remarkable ability and force of 
character; and by 1228, when he was twenty-one, he had 
reduced his kingdom to order. ‘The most powerful nobles 
‘were vanquished ; the most turbulent rebels were pacified ; 
‘the royal authority was at last supreme ; and an adventurous 
‘and capable king was free to turn his attention to the great 
‘ work of the destruction of the Moslem by land and by sea ; ’ 
and first of all, to the conquest of the Balearic Islands, ‘a 
‘nest of Moorish pirates which seriously hampered the 
‘ growing trade of Barcelona.’ 

‘The taking of Majorca was not only a brilliant feat of arms and a 
profitable commercial enterprise ; it was an important political event, 
and tended greatly to confirm the power of the young king and 
commander. Minorca was soon after (1232) subjugated and occupied 
by the Aragonese, and the conquest of Iviza in 1235 secured the 
Catalan merchants from all danger of molestation in the neighbouring 
seas.’ 

The conquest of Valencia followed in due course. The 
war continued for six years, but in 1258 the city of Valencia 
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surrendered, the Moors marching out with the honours of 
war. The rest of his reign was occupied with quarrels with 
his neighbours of Castile, or with schemes for the partition 
of Aragon among his sons; but when he died in 1274, the 
kingdom which he had so much enlarged was left undivided 
to his eldest son, Peter. 

‘James I. of Aragon,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘though most irregular in 
his domestic life, was less cruel to his enemies and far more faithful to 
his friends than most of his contemporaries and predecessors. Tower- 
ing, like Saul, a head and shoulders above all his subjects, he was, 
like the greater son of Jesse, ruddy and of a fair countenance; and he 
was a king of a thoroughly masculine type. Fiery, cruel, inexorable 
in warfare, until his enemies were vanquished and submissive, his 
harshness turned to gentleness as soon as victory had converted his 
former foes into subjects and vassals; and it was with difficulty 
that he could be induced in times of peace to sign an ordinary 
death-warrant. . . . And with all his faults he was anything 
but a mere conquistador. His Commentari or Chronicles of Aragon, 
written in the language or dialect of the Catalans, in a style at once 
simple, vigorous, and picturesque, . . . isa work which honourably 
distinguishes King James from the rude and uncultivated manslayers 
who for over five hundred years bore the title of Kings in Christian 
Spain.’ 

1t was while Don Jayme was thus extending and confirm- 
ing the kingdom of Aragon that after many changes—many 
unions and many separations—the kingdoms of Leon and 
Castile were finally united in the person of Ferdinand, son 
of Alfonso IX. of Leon and Berengaria, daughter of 
Alfonso ILI. of Castile—who, by his victory over the Moors 
at las Navas de Tolosa in 1212, had carried the borders of 
Castile as far south as the Sierra Morena—and of his queen 
Eleanor, daughter of Henry II. of England. The marriage 
of Alfonso of Leon and Berengaria, first cousins, solemnised 
without a papal dispensation, was annulled, but after a 
long struggle their son Ferdinand was pronounced legiti- 
mate ; and when, after the death of her father in 1214 and 
of her brother in 1217, Berengaria became Queen of Castile, 
she at once resigned in favour of Ferdinand, then eighteen 
years of age. Two years later—having defeated and pacified 
his father, the King of Leon, who, jealous of Ferdinand’s 
honours, had waged war against his own son and his own 
wife—he married the Princess Beatrice of Suabia, first 
cousin of the Emperor. In 1230 his father died; and 
Ferdinand, agreeing to pension his half-sisters, daughters 
of Alfonso by a second wife, became also King of Leon. 

Guided by his mother, who had inherited from her English 
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grandfather the strength of character and love of justice 
for which he had been distinguished, the two kingdoms grew 
together, and Ferdinand, freed from the internecine strife 
which had for so long drained the strength of both countries, 
was able to carry on a successful war against the Moslem. 
In 1236 Cordova surrendered; Murcia was afterwards 
conquered, and a great part of Andalusia. With all their in- 
telligence so often boasted, the Moors were unabte to see that 
their only hope was in union. The Moslems of Granada 
concluded an alliance with Ferdinand, and in 1248 sent an 
army to co-operate with his in the siege of Seville, which, 
invested by land and blockaded by sea, capitulated in 
November. After a brilliant and fortunate reign Ferdinand 
died in 1252, leaving the wide-extended territory which now 
bore the name of Castile to his son Alfonso X., afterwards 
known as Ll Sabio—the Learned. 

Alfonso was absolutely one of the most learned men of 
Europe at the time; his studies in chemistry, mathematics, 
and astronomy, as well as in polite literature, were worthy 
of a philosopher or an historian, but were little appreciated 
by the rude nobles of Castile, who knew nothing of science 
or history, ‘had no aspirations beyond the slaughter of 
‘ Moors, no amusements but fighting, no occupation but 
‘ intrigue.’ 


‘The Spanish chivalry, unlike that of every other country in Western 
Europe, had never joined in the Crusades; they had their own un- 
believers close at hand; and thus, while the knights and lords of 
France and of England, of Italy and of Germany, were ever bringing 
back to their feudal castles some of the refinement and some of the 
science and some of the luxury of Oriental civilisation, and recognised 
at least the greatness of the world beyond the frontiers of their father- 
land, the Castilian nobles, as a rule, had never left Spain. They knew 
nothing of the imperial traditions of Byzantium, of the material 
glories of Damascus, of the wisdom, of the splendour, and of the 
greatness of the East. Thus the Castilian knight differed from his 
fellows in France or England much as a Somersetshire squire in the 
eighteenth century may have differed from his brother who had fought 
under Clive at Plassey, or his cousin who had visited half-a-dozen 
European cities as the envoy of King George.’ 


Now, indeed, this was about to change. The Moors 
were driven out of Castile; the Christian knights, weary of 
unwonted peace, welcomed the minstrels and ballad singers ; 
they became familiar with the glories of Cordova and of 
Seville, and, though slowly, realised that there were other 
things to live for than fighting and murder. And the first, 
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the quickest, among them to act on the knowledge was their 
king, Alfonso X. It may be that he derived much of the sense 
of the importance of learning from his German mother, 
and of civilisation from the family traditions descended 
from his great-graudmother, strengthened by the marriage, 
in 1254, of his sister Eleanor to Prince Edward of England, 
afterwards Edward I. ; but the fact remains that he 


‘ was not only a lover of letters and a lover of science, but was himself 
an accomplished mathematician, an astronomer, a poet, a musician, 
and a linguist. He was the author of the first history, and possibly 
the first prose composition, in that noble language, which grew into 
greatness under his master hand, and he was the compiler of a national 
code of laws which forms the basis of the common law of Spain, and 
is still quoted with respect before the tribunal of two worlds.’ 


Literary, philosophical, and scientific studies, however, are 
not the true work of kings; we have seen in our own time 
how devotion to them led to the dethronement of an amiable 
and upright emperor; and, notwithstanding his learning, 
Alfonso was neither a fortunate sovereign nor a successful 
statesman. Ambitious he was and—claiming the Duchy of 
Suabia in right of his mother—he aspired to the imperial 
crown. His aspiration was fruitless, and the history of 
his reign in Spain records little of importance beyond 
petty risings of tributary Moors, and still more troublesome 
revolts of his Spanish subjects under the leadership of his 
own son, the unworthy Sancho, who succeeded to the throne 
on Alfonso’s death in 1284. Meanwhile the throne of 
Aragon was occupied by the son of James the Conqueror, 
Peter IIT., surnamed the Great, who succeeded his father in 
1276. Myr. Burke aptly contrasts the political condition of 
Aragon and Castile at this time :— 

‘In Aragon,’ he says, ‘there were no more Moors to conquer, and 
the fighting men of Aragon were compelled to turn their eyes and 
their arms abroad to Sicily, Naples, Rome, and even Constantinople, 
while the ecclesiastics sought to combat rather the heretic than the 
infidel, and the lawyers of every degree had leisure to criticise the 
constitutional shortcomings of their kings. ‘Thus, throughout the 
whole of the fourteenth century, while Castile was the land of civil 
war and domestic intrigue, Aragon was the country of foreign adven- 
ture and constitutional purism. The Kings of Castile had the virtues 
and the vices of the warrior; the Kings of Aragon those of the 
politician.’ 

The reign of Peter III. was, however, mainly distin- 
guished by successes @eyond the sea. In 1260 he had 
married Constance, daughter of Manfred, King of Sicily, 
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who fell in the battle of Benevento, in 1266, when Charles 
of Anjou seized on his kingdom. In 1282 the people of 
Sicily rose in wild fury against their foreign oppressors, 
slew a very great number of them, though we need not 
believe in the recorded 28,000; and when Charles, having 
collected a fleet and an army, hastened to take vengeance on 
the insurgents, he was manfully withstood by Messina. 
Petitions for assistance were sent to Peter of Aragon, the 
representative of Manfred, in right of his wife; and Peter— 
who had been for some time secretly preparing a fleet— 
appeared off the coast of Sicily in September. Messina was 
relieved, Charles fled into Calabria, the French fleet was 
destroyed by the Catalan, under the command of Roger 
Loria, and Peter was proclaimed king. After a short 
campaign in Calabria, Charles was obliged to return to 
France; and Loria prevented any return by succes- 
sively destroying the papal fleet in 1285, and a more 
powerful French fleet in Naples Bay in 1284. The Pope 
had already excommunicated Peter, and now proclaimed a 
crusade against Aragon, with a definite donation of the 
country to : the younger son of Philip the Bold of France. 
Philip felt no difficulty about accepting the gift, and in 
May 1285 led an army of 100,000 men into Spanish 
Roussillon. Destruction, fire, and massacre marked his 
progress ; but Girona held out stoutly, and when the French 
communications were cut by Loria, who brought a strong 
squadron from Sicily and destroyed the French fleet in the 
Bay of Rosas, famine completed the work which sickness 
had begun. Girona, indeed, surrendered, but the besiegers 
were unable to profit by their conquest; great numbers of 
them perished, and the miserable remnant, with Philip and 
his sons at their head, fled in confusion across the Pyrenees. 

The exigencies of space have compelled Mr. Burke to pass 
lightly over this war, known to English readers only in 
name, and he has treated of it mainly as illustrating papal 
arrogance and usurpation; but, studied in detail, it is still 
more interesting as an exposition of what Captain Mahan 
has well called ‘the influence of sea power. It was their 
superiority at sea which enabled the Aragonese to drive the 
French out of Sicily, to prevent their return to it ; and, still 
more markedly, to repel the formidable invasion of the 
French King supported by the spiritual power. 

But the year 1285 was curiously fatal to all the bel- 
ligerents. Charles of Anjou died in January, and the Pope, 
Martin IV., in March; Philip the Bold, in October, fell a 
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victim to the fever which made such havoc in his army ; and 
the victorious King of Aragon died in November. His 
son, less fortunate, relinquished his claim to Sicily to the 
French, accepting in return the sovereignty of Corsica and 
Sardinia, which belonged neither to the French King nor to 
the Pope, and which, eventually, he had to win against a 
prolonged resistance. Sicily, on the other hand, refused to 
be ceded to France; elected Fadrique, a younger son of 
Peter III., to be their king; maintained their election by 
force of arms, and, with the exception of two short intervals, 
closely followed the fortunes of Aragon till the outbreak of 
the French Revolution and the Spanish declaration of war 
with England in 1796. 

While Aragon, under capable and politic kings, with a 
free constitution, was extending its territory beyond the 
seas, and pushing its commerce to the furthest parts of the 
known world, Castile, under vicious, imbecile, or infant 
sovereigns, was a prey to anarchy and confusion, which, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, led to the forma- 
tion of bands of free citizens, under the name of the JIer- 
mandad or Brotherhood. These were pledged to defend 
their rights, their property, and their lives from the depre- 
dations of the nobles and their followers. Called into being 
by the existing anarchy, they bore, in many respects, a close 
resemblance to the Vigilance Committees which, some forty 
or fifty years ago, sprang out of a similar state of disorder 
in California. The association of thirty-four towns or cities 
rapidly extended itself, till within twenty years it included 
a hundred. 


‘ Its affairs,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ were conducted by deputies, who not 
only maintained the rights and liberties of the members of the brother- 
hood, but actually promulgated laws, which they transmitted to the 
king himself. An armed force made their decrees respected. Dis- 
obedience was visited with death. Ifa noble deprived an Hermano of 
his property, his house was razed to the ground, and his movables 
confiscated to the Hermandad. If the king’s tax-gatherer demanded 
an unlawful impost, he was slain. But the brotherhoods, though 
vigorous, were never tyrannical. They were obviously unconstitutional, 
but they were necessary, and they were universally respected.’ 


Alfonso XI., who, while still a mere infant, succeeded to 
the throne in 1312, was able, when he came to man’s estate, 
to reduce his kingdom to something like order, availing 
himself of the assistance of the various factions to subdue, 
one by one, the leading disturbers of the peace. ‘ Surnamed 
‘as he was H/ Justiciero, or the doer of justice, the king was 
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* not, perhaps, very much juster than his neighbours, but 
‘ he bore not the sword in vain, and rebels and enemies were 
‘at least satisfactorily executed, whatever may have been 
‘the imperfections of their trial. But even illegal and 
tyrannical severity was better than the imbecility which 
had torn the kingdom to shreds, and by enforcing some degree 
of unity permitted Alfonso to seek a vent for the turbulent 
passions of his subjects in a war against the Moors, whom 
he defeated in a great battle fought near Tarifa, on 
October 28, 1540. The fame of the victory spread through 
Europe, great numbers of errant knights, in quest of earthly 
glory or heavenly grace, flocked to his standard; but it was 
not till 1542 that he was able to lay siege to Algeziras, 
which did not surrender till two years later. Among the 
many foreigners of distinction who are named by the Spanish 
chroniclers as having taken part in this siege were the 
English Earls of Derby and Salisbury, who were, in fact, 
joint ambassadors to Castile in 13453, and in their attendance 
on the king were necessarily in the camp before Algeziras. 
A truce followed; but in 1350 the war was renewed, and 
Alfonso was preparing to lay siege to Gibraltar, when he 
died of the plague, leaving the crown to his only legitimate 
son Peter, then seventeen, who, ‘ combining the worst 
* qualities of his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather,’ 
won for himself, almost before he became a man, the dis- 
tinctive title of ‘ the Cruel.’ 

We have no occasion to speak in detail of the sickening 
horrors of this monster’s reign, of his murders and infamies. 
Every Englishman knows how, when driven out of his 
kingdom by a popular rising in favour of his illegitimate 
half-brother, Henry of Trastamara, supported by a large 
force of free companies from France under the command of 
Bertrand du Gueselin, he fled to Bordeaux, and succeeded 
in persuading the Black Prince to undertake his restoration ; 
and how, when the enemy was defeated, the Black Prince 
found himself left destitute, without the money or pro- 
visions which Peter had solemnly pledged himself to supply. 
It was said that he attempted to rid himself of his ally, no 
longer useful, and of his creditor, become inconvenient, by a 
dose of poison, from the effects of which the Prince never 
recovered. Peter’s character renders the charge far from 
improbable ; but the recorded symptoms of the Black Prince’s 
illness do not lend it any support, and it may be that of 
this particular villany Peter was guiltless. He was shortly 
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afterwards put to death by his brother Henry, only one degree 
less bloodthirsty than Peter himself. 

In 1372 John of Gaunt married Peter’s elder daughter, 
Constance, and preferred a claim to the crown of Castile, to 
which Henry, who had already seized on it, responded by 
sending forth the navy of Castile to crush the English fleet 
under the Earl of Pembroke, off Rochelle, on June 23, a 
defeat which, more distinctly than any other one event, led 
to the overthrow of the English rule in Guienne. When 
Henry of Trastamara died in 1579, John of Gaunt revived 
his claim to the throne, and in 1381 an English expedition 
was sent out to the assistance of Portugal, then claimed by 
John I. of Castile, the successor of Henry. By the victory 
of Albujarotta, in August 1385, Portugal established her 
independence under the sovereignty of John of Avis, who 
was joined in the summer of 1587 by the Duke of Lancaster 
with an English army 20,000 strong. The King of Portugal 
now married Philippa, the duke’s daughter by his first wife, 
Blanche of Lancaster; but, after an unsuccessful campaign, 
it was judged advisable to treat. It was agreed that Henry, 
the son of John of Castile, should marry Catherine, the 
daughter of John of Gaunt by his second wife, Constance, 
who was to resign her claim to the throne in favour of her 
daughter. On his father’s death Henry succeeded to the 
throne by the combined right of his own birth and _ his 
wife’s. 

His son John, who succeeded in 1407, afterwards married 
Isabella—the granddaughter of John of Avis, King of 
Portugal, and his wife Philippa—and had three children, one 
of whom, Alfonso, died young, not improbably poisoned as 
the nominal leader of a rebellion against his brother. The 
other two, lineally descended on both sides from John 
of Gaunt and Edward IIL, were of curiously different 
characters. The elder, a boy feeble in mind and body, the 
slave of unworthy favourites, who, whilst King of Castile, as 
Henry I[Y., restored the reign of anarchy, rapine, and 
murder in more than its former virulence; the younger, a 
daughter Isabella, who was destined to have a principal 
share in raising the kingdom of Castile to a dominant posi- 
tion in Europe. During her brother’s reign Isabella’s 
hand was naturally the focus of many intrigues, the more so 
as it appeared unlikely that the king would have issue. 
Under peculiarly shameful conditions he had divorced his 
first wife, Blanche of Navarre, and his second, Joanna of 
Portugal, was generally recognised as the mistress of her 
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husband’s favourite, Beltran de la Cueva, so much so that 
the confederate nobles of Castile refused to accept her 
daughter, Joanna, as heir to the crown, and by common 
consent stigmatised her as La Beltraneja. Isabella had, 
however, declared her resolve to marry her cousin Ferdinand, 
the heir to the crown of Aragon, and, notwithstanding the 
pressure put on her by her brother, carried it out in 1469. 
She was then just nineteen. 

Ferdinand of Aragon was a year younger than his bride. 
‘Tall and well-proportioned, with a fair complexion, a 
‘ bright eye, and a persuasive tongue, inured to fatigue, and 
‘ already skilled in every military exercise, he had all the 
‘ vivacious intelligence and bold activity of his mother, with 
‘much of the astuteness and determination of his father.’ 
That as he grew older he should develope cunning, greed, 
selfishness, cruelty, was a matter of course, if there is any 
truth in the doctrine of hereditary transmission of character. 
Few of the early kings of Christian Spain were examples of 
the Christian virtues; lying, greed, robbery, and murder 
were habitual to most of them, and John of Aragon was not 
one of the exceptions, though distinguished above all others 
by the keen intellect and the unscrupulous selfishness which 
directed his crimes. That on the death of his first wife, 
Blanche of Navarre, he should dispute the inheritance of 
his and her eldest son was a matter of course; that, finding 
this son’s existence troublesome, he should have it put an 
end to was a familiar expedient; but the deliberate murder 
of his daughter Blanche, the divorced wife of the King of 
Castile, exceeded the bounds of even Spanish medieval 
usage. It is thus that Mr. Burke describes it :— 

‘By one of tlie articles of a treaty of peace and amity between 
France and Aragon, which was signed at Olite, in April 1462, it was 
provided that the Princess Blanche was to be handed over by her 
father to the tender mercies of her younger sister Eleanor, and her 
brother-in-law, Gaston de Foix. Banishment in such a case was but 
a diplomatic preliminary to execution. From the Convent of Ronces- 
valles, on her way from her beloved Navarre to the place appointed for 
her murder, the unhappy queen wrote a letter to Henry 1V. of Castile, 
who had once been her husband, ceding to him all her rights over 
Navarre, and appealing to him, in the most touching language, to inter- 
fere, at least, for the protection of her life. But the wretched Henry, 
worthless in every walk of life, remained unmoved, or, as usual, im- 
potent. And Blanche, after a brief captivity, was poisoned at the 
Castle of Orthez, as had been arranged between her father, her sister, 
and Louis XI. of France.’ 


Kach of the three, of course, had an eye to the crown of 
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Navarre. By hereditary right it passed to Eleanor; and 
her husband, Gaston de Foix, encouraged by Louis XLI., 
endeavoured to seize it. This was not at all what John had 
intended, and gave rise to a war between him and his son- 
in-law, which lasted for nine years, and was only ended by a 
compromise that John should be titular king, and that 
Gaston and his wife should act as his viceroys. Gaston died 
in 1472; and on John’s death, in 1479, Eleanor became 
Queen of Navarre. Her reign was but short; and her 
grandson, who succeeded her, died soon afterwards. His 
sister Catherine then became queen, and married Jean 
d’Albret, a French seigneur, whese estates marched with her 
kingdom. Thirty years later, her grand-uncle Ferdinand, 
then King of Aragon and Regent of Castile, wrested from 
her all of her territory which lay to the south of the 
Pyrenees, and annexed it to Spain. It was her grand- 
daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, who, by her marriage with 
Anthony of Bourbon, was the mother of that Henry of 
Navarre who finally united what was left of his little king- 
dom—the part north of the Pyrenees—to the crown of 
France, and reigned over the two as Henry IV. 

It will now be clear that it was strictly in accordance with 
the family traditions that when Henry IV. of Castile died, in 
November 1474, Ferdinand, who, after his wife, was next in 
succession to the throne, should endeavour to put Isabella’s 
claims on one side, and to have himself declared king in his 
own right. ‘To this Isabella demurred; and, after examina- 
tion of precedents, it was formally pronounced that a female 
could undoubtedly inherit the crown of Castile. A compro- 
mise was then come to. Many of the prerogatives of the 
sovereign were shared with Ferdinand; the administration 
of justice, proclamations, and charters were to run in their 
joint names; coins were to bear the heads of both; the arms 
of Aragon were to be impaled with those of Castile on the 
royal seal; but all municipal and ecclesiastical appointments 
rested with the queen, and the governors of fortified towns 
paid homage to her alone. This delimitation of their re- 
spective powers, though it did not entirely satisfy Ferdinand, 
was accepted by him, and seems, in the end, to have led to 
harmonious action. That Isabella’s tact had much to do 
with the settlement of the dispute is clear; but, in addition 
to tact, she had a large fund of unyielding determination, 
and the same strength of will which had enabled her to 
resist her brother enabled her also to resist her husband. 
Eventually, as Ferdinand realised her strength, the two 
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‘kings ’—los reyes catélicos—were probably the better friends 
and firmer allies from the knowledge that they were two, 
ucting together for one end, rather than one, ruling and 
virtually suppressing the other. 

But the character of Isabella has been much under-esti- 
mated. Ithas been supposed that, because she was beautiful, 
graceful, and gentle, though dignified, she was necessarily a 
timid girl, thinking only of the precepts of religion and the 
practice of good works. So far from this being the case, a 
stronger will, a firmer resolve was never planted in woman’s 
breast. She determined that her country should be peaceful 
at home and powerful abroad; she determined to extirpate 
anarchy and heresy; her husband—as strong as herself, and, 
if less honest, more crafty, and perhaps more practical— 
agreed with her; together they succeeded in their aims, and 
if not always by methods that win the approval of nineteenth 
century morality, we should, at least, remember that excep- 
tion might often be taken to the methods of ‘ good Queen 
‘ Bess’ a hundred years later. But the first and crying evil 
was the anarchy which had grown up under the weak and 
impotent rule of Isabella’s father and brother. 


‘To the turbulent aristocracy of ancient Castile that fought and 
plundered in the time of John, his wretched successor, says Mr. 
Burke, ‘ by a profligate abuse of his sovereignty, had added an upstart 
nobility, with all the vices, and none of the virtues, of the older race 
of grandees ; and the nobles of every degree and condition, with rare 
and remarkable exceptions, agreed only in oppressing the people and 
defying the authority of the Crown, The great military and religious 
orders were the resort of worthless bravos, and their vast estates were 
but an object of plunder to contending Grand Masters, while the 
knights were content to keep out of the way of their Moslem enemies, 
and to occupy themselves only in the robbery and plunder of their 
Christian neighbours. The secular clergy was grossly ignorant; the 
regular clergy was scandalously immoral. The Court had long been an 
example of all that was contemptible in vice and all that was shame- 
less in depravity.’ 

Under a pure and womanly queen the Court was now 
cleansed, and throughout the country private war, rapine, 
and crime were suppressed with a relentless purpose that 
had nothing feminine about it. At this critical time the 


queen supported herself by an appeal to the people. The 


Cortes readily consented to her scheme for the recognition 
and reorganisation of the existing police, now to be known 
as the Santa Hermandad—the Holy Brotherhood. It was 
to consist of ‘two thousand horsemen, with an appropriate 
‘ number of archers on foot.’ 
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‘Nothing was spared to give authority to the new institution. Don 
Alfonso of Aragon, the king’s brother, was entrusted with the chief 
command of the constabulary. A supreme Junta, composed of 
deputies from every province in Castile, judged without appeal such 
questions or causes as were submitted to it by the local Aleades. The 
Santa Hermandad, consisting thus at once of a constabulary and a 
judiciary, combined the functions of catchpole, judge, and executive. 
Highway robbery and assaults, housebreaking, rape, and, above all, 
resistance to authority were the crimes more especially submitted to 
its authority ; but it is probable that any local evil-doer would have 
found its powers abundantly sufficient for the disposal of his particular 
case. A plea in bar of its jurisdiction would doubtless have been 
treated as resistance to authority, and would have been disposed of 
by the amputation of a leg or an arm, if not by the more convincing 
argument of a brace of arrows. . . . Two alcades were established in 
every village. The officers of the Brotherhood were posted in every 
hamlet. ‘The proceedings of these local tribunals was summary. 
Their decisions were final. Their punishments were tremendous. 
It was not surprising that this Santa J/ermandad should have been 
by no means popular with the classes whose violence it restrained ; 
and a great number of prelates and grandees met at Cabena early in 
1480 to protest against so unconstitutional a force.’ 


To this protest Isabella returned a haughty answer, and 
proceeded to establish the Brotherhood upon a more per- 
manent footing. She was, above all, says Mr. Burke, ‘an 
‘ aristocrat.’ 


‘Gracious and gentle in her manner, she brooked no opposition 
from prince or peer; and she soon made it known and felt throughout 
Spain that, although she was the daughter of John II. and the sister of 
Henry IV., her will was law in Castile. Beautiful, virtuous, discreet, 
with that highest expression of proud dignity that is seen in a peculiar 
simplicity of manner, with a hard heart and a fair countenance, an 
inflexible will and a mild manner—something of a formalist, more of a 
bigot—Isabella united much that was characteristic of old Castile 
with not a little that was characteristic of new Spain.’ 


Mr. Burke rightly lays stress on the personal influence of 
Isabella :— 


‘An accomplished horsewoman, a tireless traveller, indefatigable in 
her attention to business of State, the Queen with her court moved 
about from place to place, swift to punish crime and to encourage 
virtue, boldly composing the differences and compelling the submission 
of rival nobles, frowning upon the laxity of the clergy, denouncing 


the heresy of the people, and laying a heavy hand upon enemies of ~ 


every degree and evil-doers of every class. In Andalusia the unaccus- 
tomed and unexpected presence of the sovereigns was everywhere 
productive of peace and order. Even in the remotest districts of 
Galicia the royal power was felt. Over fifty fortresses, the strong- 
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holds of knightly robbers, were razed to the ground, and fifteen 
hundred noble highwaymen were forced to fly the kingdom.’ 


These measures, all important as they were, only laid the 
foundation of further reforms. It was necessary, not only 
to check the depredations of the nobles, but to curtail their 
power, to crush their rebellious instincts. 


‘The weakness, the favouritism, and the unbridled license of the 
last three reigns had rendered most of the grandees of the kingdom at 
once impatient of authority and unfit for power. The time for reform 
had arrived. And the reforms of Isabella were radical, drastic, com- 
plete, without any of the cruelty of Peter, without any of the prodi- 
gality of his brother of Trastamara. The young queen, by her 
firmness, her justice, and her uncompromising severity, gradually 
converted the most turbulent aristocracy in Europe into that magnifi- 
cent, if somewhat submissive, band of nobles, whose loyalty, whose 
chivalry, and whose devotion to their beautiful sovereign made them, 
at the close of the fifteenth century, the admiration and the model of 
Christian Europe.’ 


This, however, was a work of time, but a first step 
towards it was enacted by the Cortes, which met at Toledo 
in 1480. The acts and resolutions of this assembly are 
among the most celebrated in the constitutional history of 
Spain, and one of its earliest was what was virtually an Act 
of Resumption. The Cortes was practically at this time a 
popular assembly ; the nobles were rarely summoned to it ; 
but on this occasion, when the question of the forfeiture or 
resumption of grants was to be considered, they were invited 
to attend, and were persuaded or constrained to give their 
sanction to an Act 
‘resuming the extravagant grants and pensions that had been lavished 
upon many of the great nobles during the last unhappy reign. . . . 
The simple rule was adopted that pensions or estates granted without 
good consideration were absolutely forfeited to the Crown; and that 
grants on account of services performed were to be reduced to an 
amount commensurate, in the opinion of the Queen’s Confessor, with 
the value of the services actually rendered.’ 


The value of the grants thus resumed was enormous. 
When Isabella succeeded to the throne in 1474, the revenue 
was less than 10,000/. By 1482 it had increased to about 
125,000/.; and in 1504 the actual receipts of the Exchequer 
were more than 400,000/. 

‘Within a dozen years from the Queen’s accession, a debased 
currency had been replaced by sterling money; private mints had 
been abolished; trade had been delivered from many oppressive 
burdens; roads and bridges were constructed and repaired ; tolls and 
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taxes were, as far as possible, repealed ; industry and commerce had 
alike revived; agriculture had needed but a decade of peace to be 
prosecuted once again with marked success. The towns recovered even 
more than their former glory. Manufactures sprang up on every side ; 
Spanish wool regained its old reputation in the markets of Europe, 
and especially in England; the breed of horses was improved; the 
armour of Segovia, the fine steel of Toledo, the woollen stuffs of 
Cuenga, the silver-work of Valladolid, were sent throughout Europe by 
the merchants of Barcelona; and before the end of the century, the 
silks of Granada had become one of the exports of triumphant Spain.’ 


Among the many reforms and measures which Isabella, 
with the concurrence of her husband, introduced, there was 
one which, in popular opinion, lies very heavy on her 
memory—the establishment of the Inquisition. Mr. Burke 
shows, conclusively enough, that the responsibility of it 
rests entirely with los reyes ; that throughout the Middle Ages 
the Spaniards were distinguished above all the people of 
Kurope for religious independence and religious toleration. 
Jealousy of foreigners was a marked feature of Spanish 
character ; the Moors were hated as intruders rather than as 
infidels. ‘ For long years of Spanish history, the interference 
‘of an Italian priest would have been nearly as much 
‘resented as that of a Moslem warrior, whose assistance 
‘might possibly have been welcome in a foray upon some 
‘ Christian potentate ;’ and we have seen how, as a matter 
of fact, Spanish Christians and Moslems did join hands in 
Roncesvalles to crush a Christian invader from the other 
side of the Pyrenees. That Isabella’s manner of thinking on 
many points, political or economical as well as religious, was 
not that of the nineteenth century, is abundantly ciear. She 
considered, and her advisers considered, that the best thing 
to do with a highwayman or a housebreaker was to shoot 
him on the spot; and the immediate result proved that the 
remedy suited the existing conditions. She believed also 
that the toleration of Judaism or of Judaised Christianity 
was an offence to her religion, a danger to the State, and 
she took stringent measures to have the foul blot removed. 

We are in no way called on to defend either the Inquisition 
or its procedure. From our point of view and as far as 
we understand it, this latter was detestable; but as to the 
institution itself, there is little doubt that it was frequently, 
if not habitually, a political or civil as much as a religious 
court of inquiry. In point of fact, however, we know very 
little about it. We had hoped to find in Mr. Burke’s pages 
some satisfactory evidence, one way or the other. We have 
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been disappointed. He repeats, indeed, the customary 
allegations, but offers no better authority than that of 
Llorente, on which he lays great stress. We, on the 
contrary, refuse to accept Llorente’s testimony without 
direct corroboration. A renegade priest, the servant of a 
foreign usurper, who divided his time between translating 
indecent novels and—under the guise of history—piling up 
tales of infamy and horror on the name of the institution 
from which he had been expelled, is not, of himself, worthy 
of credit. But under the influence of very strong feelings 
Mr. burke’s judgement loses its customary balance. He 
cites Llorente as his authority for the statement that 
between January and October, 1481, ‘ three hundred New 
‘ Christians perished by fire in the city of Seville alone, while 
within the narrow limits of the ecclesiastical province, over 
two thousand innocent persons suffered death at the stake 
as heretics.’ Now Llorente does not say ‘ innocent persons,’ 
but ‘judaizantes,’ which is not quite the same thing; and 
with an impudence peculiar to a renegade, he gives as 
his authority ‘ Mariana, “ Historia de Espamia,” lib. 24, c. 17,’ 
where no such statement is to be found. On the other 
hand, it is asserted by writers of unquestioned honour, that 
‘the thousands of victims whose suffering and deaths are 
recorded by Llorente are mere chimeras, stupendous absur- 
‘ dities.’ ‘If so,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ then, indeed, is Llorente 
‘ a liar.’ 

We find no difficulty in accepting the conclusion, even 
though we do not believe that the stories of suffering and of 
death are altogether chimerical or absurd; though we 
believe, on the contrary, that there is in them a real and 
painful substratum of truth, enormously exaggerated by 
ignorant, foolish, or designing men. But a court which 
shrouds itself in mystery and secrecy and terror invites such 
exaggeration or misrepresentation. Added to this, the 
difference of time, of customs, of feeling is very commonly 
lost sight of. The mere idea of death by burning is now so 
horrible that only by a violent effort can we remember that 
in the Middle Ages it was considered the most merciful form 
of capital punishment, and on that account was specially 
ordered for female culprits. The rack, too, as a means of 
extorting evidence from an unwilling witness, has been so 
long disused that people are very apt to forget that it was 
once as common and as commonly applied as, in our own 
time, the venomous tongue of an unscrupulous barrister ; 
and to imagine that it and its kindred abominations were 
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peculiar to the Inquisition, of which sensational descriptions 
are not rare. It is well, therefore, that we should be re- 
minded that, in England, heretics were put to death by fire 
as late as the reign of James I.; that executions for witch- 
craft were frequent during the seventeenth century, and 
were not unknown in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and that—legal or not—the use of judicial torture 
was common under Elizabeth, and occasional even under 
Charles I. 

It is, however, quite certain that under the corrupt influ- 
ence of Ferdinand, the son of John II., King of Aragon, the 
Inquisition was often used as an instrument for stripping 
some poor wretch whose chief if not sole crime was the 
possession of wealth. Even in theory it was a powerful 
financial agent; in practice it was much more so, and as 
such was maintained by Ferdinand and his successors, often 
in direct contravention of positive orders from Rome. It 
seems to have escaped Mr. Burke, as it has others who 
have looked on it as purely a religious institution, that 
if so, it would have been immediately subject to the autho- 
rity and the control of the Pope. That it was not is a 
corroborative proof that it was largely a civil and, for baser 
purposes, a fiscal court. In any case, however, its establish- 
ment must be conceived as part of the queen’s determination 
to weld her whole kingdom into one, and as a powerful 
factor of her success. That it afterwards became an intole- 
rable abuse is as true of our own court of the Star Chamber, 
and is scarcely an argument of much weight against the 
sovereign who conquered Granada from the Moors, con- 
quered Naples from the French, and left behind her a 
kingdom which, in the course of the next hundred years, 
included within its bounds the whole Peninsula south of the 
Pyrenees, the greater part of Italy and the Low Countries, 
and was mistress of the rich trade of Mexico, Peru, and the 
gorgeous East. 

We would fain dwell on the glories of the later years of 
Isabella’s reign---the capture of Granada, the celebrated 
campaigns of the Great Captain in the south of Italy, the 
discovery of America, the apportioning of the world yet 
unknown between Spain and Portugal, the two kingdoms of 
the Peninsula. But the story, though fascinating, is com- 
paratively familiar, and it is of more importance to speak of 
Isabella’s children as those intended to carry on the work 
which she had begun. Of these children there were five, 
one son and four daughters. John, the son, born in 1478, 
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married, in April 1497, Margaret, the one daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian by Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
and, in her own right, Duchess of Burgundy. He is described 
as a youth of great promise, amiable, intelligent, highly 
cultivated. Destined apparently to fill a proud position 
among the monarchs of Europe, his death a few months 
after his marriage was unquestionably a severe blow to the 
fortunes of Spain. His elder sister Isabella, born in 1470, 
was married tirst to Alfonso, the heir to the crown of 
Portugal, and afterwards, in 1497, to Emmanuel, the King 
of Portugal. By her brother’s death, she became heiress to 
the united crowns of Castile and Aragon. On August 23, 
1498, she died in giving birth to a son, who had, apparently, 
the high destiny of uniting the whole Peninsula under one 
sovereign. He died, however, when only two years old. 
Maria, the third daughter, afterwards married her sister’s 
husband, Emmanuel. Of Catherine, the youngest, the sad 
story is familiar to all Englishmen. 

The still sadder story of Joanna, the second daughter, is 
more closely connected with the history of Spain. In the end 
of 1496 she was married at Lille to Philip, the Emperor’s son 
and brother of the Margaret whose marriage with the Prince 
of Asturias was arranged by the same treaty. It seemed a 
union likely to bring her and her eldest son to great power, 
and still more so on the successive deaths of her brother and 
elder sister. In 1500 she gave birth to a son, who was 
named Charles, after his great-grandfather, Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy; but on her visit to Spain in the 
company of her husband, two years later, both her father and 
mother seem to have conceived a bitter hatred of Philip, 
which passed also to his wife, their own daughter. It is 
well known that, after Isabella’s death in 1504, Joanna was 
declared insane, incapable of reigning; and that after her 
husband’s death in 1506, she was kept for three years a 
prisoner at large, and then, in 1509, secluded in the fortress 
of Tordesillas, where she remained till her death in 1555. 
Mr. Burke, minutely examining the details of her history, 
comes to the conclusion that, though probably passionate 
and hysterical, Joanna was not insane ; that the story was a 
plot devised by her mother—possibly out of fear lest the 
kingdom so laboriously built up might fall to pieces in her 
feeble grasp; and by her father—certainly in the design to 
keep the kingdom himself. This is essentially the same 
conclusion that was arrived at nearly thirty years ago by 
Bergenroth, and seems now established. 
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‘Expediency,’ says Mr. Burke, ‘ is, no doubt, always attractive and 
may even find a justification in certain phases of political life; and it 
may not unnaturally have seemed as unwise as it would have been dis- 
tasteful to Ferdinand . . . to retire to Saragossa and hand over Castile. . . 
to the uncertain if legitimate government of his weak and wayward 
daughter. Religion, patriotism, policy, every good and noble feeling 
that might be found in the king’s nature, must have combined to lend 
colour to the self-satisfying suggestion that it would have been not only 
foolish but wicked for him to neglect his great opportunities. That he 
should have been troubled by any consideration of abstract moral 
rectitude was assuredly not to be expected by friends or foes. That he 
should have poisoned his son-in-law, as he may have done, and im- 
prisoned his daughter, as he certainly did, in order that he himself 
might reign in Castile as well as in Aragon, must have seemed but a 
small matter to a son of John II., though it may strike the inconsiderate 
reader as a somewhat exaggerated display of what may be called 
medieval opportunism.’ 


We have followed Mr. Burke’s interesting volumes mainly 
as a guide to the political history of the country, with a view 
to trace the growth of Spain, from very small beginnings, 
into a mighty kingdom. But Mr. Burke has set forth much 
besides this. He has passed in review the history of Spanish 
literature, music, art, architecture, and much more, which our 
space permits us only thus briefly to refer to. It is all most 
interesting ; it is all admirably told. 


The foregoing remarks were in the hands of the printers when we 
received the melancholy intelligence of the death of the accomplished 
author of the work before us, at the early age of 49, when he was on 
his way to fill an important position in Peru, and had just completed 
his most successful and important literary work. We borrow from 
our contemporary, the ‘ Athenwum,’ the following graceful tribute to 
his memory :—‘ Mr. R. Ulick Burke was born in 1845, educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his degree in 167, and called 
to the bar in 1870. A tour in Spain led him on his return to bring 
out a charming little volume containing an annotated collection of 
Spanish proverbs He went to India in 1875, and practised as a 
barrister at the High Court of the North-West Provinces till 1878. 
While there he had put together a short biography of Gonzalo de 
Cérdova for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. From 
1885 to 1889 he practised his profession at the bar cf Cyprus. After 
that he acted as Clerk of the Peace for the County of Dublin. Last 
year he brought out a “ Life of Benito Juarez,” and a short while 
hack his “ History of Spain,” on which he had been at work for the 
Jast four years. He was a most amiable man and agreeable companion, 
had travelled widely and read largely, and possessed a great variety of 
information.’ His death is a deplorable loss, not only to his numerous 
friends, but to English literature. 
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Art. II1.—The Annandale Family Book of the Johnstones, 
Earls and Marquises of Annandale. By Sir Witiiam 
Fraser, K.C.B. and LL.D. 2 vols. 4to. Privately 
printed. Edinburgh: 1894, 


A Highlands of Scotland do not possess a monopoly of 

romantic sites, of brawling rivers, of purple moorlands, 
or of historic castles. The ‘ Water of Tweed,’ the ‘ Braes 
‘of Yarrow,’ ‘Tintock Top,’ ‘Flodden Field,’ ‘ Tantallon 
‘Castle,’ and ‘St. Mary’s Loch,’ are all names to conjure 
with, and familiar—we had almost said sacred—to the whole 
English-speaking race. In the same way it would be an 
error to imagine that the Highland clans and their chieftains 
had a monopoly of feuds and forays, spw/zies and violence. 
The Border clans were during the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries as ferocious in their pugnacity as 
if they had been Highland kerns and gillies, and their 
histories leave, in the matter of battles, murders, and sudden 
deaths, little or nothing to be desired. 

The Lowland houses were of vast importance, Often 
consanguineous with royalty, and as often as not a standing 
menace to the Crown, the sayings and doings of the men who 
wrote themselves Arran, Angus, Lindsay, Douglas, John- 
stone, Maxwell, and Hamilton acquired a wider than local 
celebrity and influence, and as such they stand out from the 
rougher Highlanders who were leaders of men and lifters of 
cattle. Nor was their warfare always internecine. The great 
Border lords, lieutenants, and wardens of the Marches had 
English antagonists, foemen worthy of their steel, knights 
like Hotspur, like ‘ the bold Heron,’ and like the ‘ keen Lord 
‘ Scroope,’ than whom ‘ better captains in Christentie were 
‘not.’ Then besides such servants of the king we have the 
outlaws, with ‘the warld’s room’ before them where to 
choose; and brave ladies ever ready to ‘stand on the castle 
‘wa’;’ and gipsies with their charms, and sportsmen with 
* gude bend bows,’ and ‘ gude grey dogs,’ whose hunting is 
now ail done, though it once caused generations unborn to 
rue the bloodshed that it provoked. We have, in short, all 
the dramatis persone of the ballads of that rude, pathetic 
world of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in which our 
boyhood delighted. 

To the democracy of the present day it may seem absurd 
for us to devote time and care to bundles of old family 
papers. What, it may be asked, is the meaning of this 
consideration for the memoirs of fierce and unscrupulous 
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chiefs? ‘Erano tutte cattive gente,’ as Mrs. Norton’s 
daughter-in-law said when she learned a lesson of earl 
history. Those men Jacked, as King James remarked, little 
‘that a king should have,’ and no doubt it was their 
immunity from fears that rendered them so inconsiderate 
of the rights of others, while in all their ‘ jealous inter- 
‘ course’ but small consciousness of good could be observed. 
Yet when they stand arraigned at the bar of that world’s 
story which Schiller tells us is also the world’s judgement 
hall, the historian finds something to plead in their bebalf. 
Warlike as were their habits, and selfish as may have been 
their tribal and their personal aims, those great families 
preserved the nationality of Scotland. It was not only 
that to the English crossbow-men they opposed a bold 
front, or that they often surged up to Carlisle’s walls. In 
time of peace, as well as in time of war and tumult, they 
managed to withstand powers mightier than any at the 
command of Scotland and of Scottish kings. England was 
already leavened through by two of these powers: by the 
feudal system, and by its great congener, the Catholic 
hierarchy. They had combined to alter the face of England, 
and it could not be said of their influence that it was 
profoundly national. The head of the one system was the old 
Roman Empire, the spiritual head of the other was the 
heir of St. Peter; and the two systems when combined 
made up an inimitable and a most formidable organisation. 
They were civilising agents, and their existence rendered it 
possible for Norman kings to be at once English sovereigns 
and princes in Aquitaine ; but they certainly did constitute 
a serious danger to nationality, and had not a strong 
reaction against them prevailed, they would, by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, have conduced to the famous 
régime of * Popery and wooden shoes’ which the English 
dreaded. 

That the double system never became so powerful in 
Scotland as it did in the southern kingdom was owing to 
the great Celtic houses. To the Celtic mind the feudal 
system was absolutely antipathetic. Its tendencies were all 
tribal; the Celts were patriarchal in their loyalty, they 
overtly sneered at ‘sheepskin titles,’ while they preferred 
to any royal ‘charter’ the good old plan ‘that he should 
‘take who has the power, and he should keep who can.’ 
Profoundly lawless may have been such a theory, and very 
masterful was their practice, yet it is certain that the 
Norman tyranny, opposed by the Border lords when it 
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sought to cross the Tweed, would have spread easily in 
Scotland but for the elements which compelled feudality 
to work but slowly in the northern kingdom. The animosity 
against the English of Alnwick, Durham, Bamborough, and 
Carlisle was not confined to the borderers: it animated 
all the motley tribes which peopled Scotland. We call them 
motley, because the Danes of the four most northern 
counties had no more in common with the men of the 
Isles than the men of Lothian had with the true 
‘ Lavernani,’ or Highlanders, or than with the Picts of 
Galloway. 

That these kindreds and tongues ever came into a Catholic 
unity was owing to the work of the Church, and the 
wilderness and waste of cruelty only began to wear a fairer 
dress when the Crown under David (died 1158) recog- 
nised in the abbots the best civilisers of their kingdom. 
Scottish history was first ecclesiastical, and it was only fair 
that when early Scottish annals began to be printed and 
preserved, it should fall to the lot of the southern abbeys 
to wake and find themselves once again famous. The 
‘ Liber de Melros ’? was presented to the Bannatyne Club 
by the Duke of Buccleugh and Queensberry. Next came 
the ‘Liber de Calchon’ prepared by the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, and these chartularies were followed by Mr. John 
Spottiswoode’s ‘Liber de Driburgh,’ while by the Marquis 
of Lothian the records of Jedburgh were collected. Only 
after mitres and stoles did the swords and coronets claim 
to have their day, and family histories were first represented 
by the correspondence of the first Larl of Ancrum, and of 
his son, the third Earl of Lothian (1616-1667). The 
Herries of Terreagles, not less public-spirited, put together 
their ‘Book of Caerlaverock,’ along with an inventory of 
the muniments belonging to the Maxwell, Herries, and 
Nithsdale families. The correspondence collected in the 
Pollok-Maxwell book is a storehouse of accurate historical 
information, preserving a detailed history of one of the 
most powerful of the Border families. The feuds between 
the Maxwells and the Johnstones might well entitle them 
to be looked on as the Montagues and the Capulets of 
Scotland, so much so that it would seem natural for us to 
pass directly from the Pollok-Maxwell volumes to that 
Annandale book which is to form our present theme. But 
justice ought first to be done to the books of the ‘Scotts 
‘of Buccleugh’ and of the ‘Douglas.’ These stand as 
pillars for the history of their native land, and if from 
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the book of the ‘Douglas’ we pass tothe ‘ Annals of the 
‘House of Percy’ (1887), it is that we may say of these 
sumptuous volumes that without them the history of the 
Scottish and English Border could be neither truly known 
nor yet accurately written.* The Annandale book is cer- 
tainly inferior to none of its predecessors, and to render 
it more exhaustive the muniment rooms of Drumlanrig, 
Douglas, Glamis, and Killochan have been put under 
heavy and most generous contribution, while the whole 
mass has been digested by Sir William Fraser with his 
usual fortunate skill. There could not be an annotator 
more zealous or more accurate, not insensible to the 
romance of history, and yet unapt to set anything down in 
malice. His detailed Memoirs of the House of Annandale 
embrace a period of five and a half centuries, and treat of 
eighteen generations of the Johnstones of Johnstone, Earls 
and Marquises of Annandale. 

Kor the earlier generations the materials are naturally 
scanty. Private letters hardly exist, and though there was 
an age of charters, yet, as the Duke of Argyll remarks, a 
slip of parchment a few inches in length served to convey 
lands and baronies as grants to subjects whom the sovereign 
might delight to honour, or to betroth heiresses whom 
brave men were glad to wed. In the case of the Johnstones, 
their earliest records were wilfully destroyed by fire when 
the rival family of the Maxwells succeeded in burning the 
ancient tower of Lochwood. It is therefore through the 
contemporary charters of the Bruces of Annandale, where 
the names of the Johnstones occur as witnesses, that their 
identification becomes possible. 

What, asks an English reader, is Annandale? It is the 
valley or Thalweg of the Annan, a stream which, as the old 
ballad says, ‘peaceful flows,’ and ‘laves its low-laid level 
‘vale.’ As a district it comprises the subsidiary dales 
known as Moffatdale and Evandale, and it has high ranges 
of hills, Hartfell, in Moffatdale, being one of the highest 
points in the south of Scotland. In olden days three great 
castles dominated the territory of the Johnstones: Loch- 
maben, standing near the centre of the dale; Auchencass, 


* Most of these family records have been reviewed from time to 
time in this Journal, and as they have all been printed in very limited 
numbers for private distribution, not for sale, we believe there is no 
other public notice of the series. They constitute a unique body of 
local and domestic history in Scotland, 
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midway between Lochmaben and the northern end of the 
valley ; and Annan, which stood on, and as a ruin still fills, 
its southern extremity. Of these piles, Lochmaben has a 
priority of interest, not only by reason of its size, but be- 
cause it was for long a stronghold of the Bruces, especially 
in the person of a Robert de Brus (1166). The Norman 
race which influenced so many European countries and com- 
munities was well represented by this family of Brus, Brix, 
or Brueys. Physically powerful, beautiful, and brave, they 
were gifted with as much prudence as courage, and before 
the war of independence with which their name is for ever 
associated, we find them owning as great estates in England 
as in Scotland. They came to possess the district of Carrick 
through a marriage with its heiress, and they got Annandale 
as a gift from King David I. To the Crown they stood one 
degree nearer, when the number of generations was 
counted, than did the family of Balliol, who could, however, 
claim a more direct descent from the Princess Devorgilla of 
Scotland. Robert the Bruce and his father were long un- 
decided how, where, and when first to strike for their own 
interests. But the hour was to come, and with it the man 
required to deal with that most truly critical period of 
Scottish history, the first years of the fourteenth century. 
After he became king, Robert the Bruce severed his tie to 
Lochmaben, and relinquished Annandale to his nephew 
Randolph. The Johnstones, who next acquired the fief, are 
proud of their long tenure of the old royal nest, but they 
reckon themselves to issue not from it, but from the tower of 
Lochwood. It was to avenge the burning of that eyrie by 
Lord Maxwell that the battle of Dryfe Sands was fought 
(1593). The Maxwells there suffered heavily for their mis- 
deeds, but no amount of bloodshed could restore the 
materials for history which perished in the burning of 
Lochwood, so that the early history of their conquerors must 
remain a matter of difficulty. 

One of the wildest episodes of this great feud is the 
murder of Sir James Johnstone by Lord Maxwell. Materials 
for its elucidation are not wanting; in fact they exist in such 
profusion that we run a risk of wearying the reader with 
the developements of a quarrel which lasted through several 
generations. Suffice it to say that each side could boast of 
having lost a leader by a rival’s hand, and of the whole 
struggle it may fairly be recorded that ‘ plus cela varie, plus 
‘c’est la méme chose.’ There were the same grudges, sur- 
prises, recriminations, and jealousies, and the same anxiety 
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on the part of the relations, henchmen, and subordinate 
actors to stand well with their principals, and only to eclipse 
themselves when punishment threatened. 

Among these subordinate but masterful sympathisers were 
the Johnstones of Wamphray, reported to be a very turbu- 
lent gang. A certain William Johnstone of Wamphray 
headed a party of the Johnstones in a predatory incursion 
on the lands of Lord Crichton of Sanquhar. Johnstone of 
Wamphray, being taken redhanded, was summarily hanged 
by my Lord Crichton, who, if he had been robbed of his 
herds, possessed unchallenged the right of ‘ pit and gallows.’ 
But the Johnstones, choosing another leader under whom to 
organise their raid, made a renewed attack on the Crichtons, 
killed tenantry, stole cattle, devastated the lands, carried off 
spoils, and generally behaved in a cruel manner. Their ex- 
ploits, as sung by Sir Walter Scott in his metrical legend, 
‘The Lads of Wamphray,’ form pretty enough reading ; but 
the injured Crichtons appealed for redress, not only to the 
Maxwells, so ready to insult or quell the clan Johnstone in 
any of its branches, but even to the king and the Privy 
Council. 

‘Poor women were deputed to travel to Edinburgh, and there, with 
fifteen bloody shirts, stated to belong to the slain husbands, sons, 
brothers, and other relations, they craved from king and council legal 
retribution on the Johnstones. The authorities gave them an un- 
favourable reception, so they appealed to the people. On July 23, 
1593, the wemen marched in procession through the streets of Edin- 
burgh, the bloody shirts being carried by pyoners in front of them. 
This spectacle evoked from the crowd both indignation at the apathy 
of the king and council and demands for vengeance.’ 


The feeling thus excited constrained the government to 
take some action; but when we find the reyal commission 
against the Johnstones entrusted to Lord Maxwell, we know 
what to expect. Summonses to surrender were treated with 
contempt, the clans mustered strong on both sides, and the 
short and sharp battle of Dryfe Sands proved disastrous to 
the Maxwells. After the death of Lord Maxwell, the king 
named Sir James Johnstone warden of the West Marches, a 
step which the sovereign was convinced would lead to fresh 
violence, so that his Majesty exacted assurances from both 
sides. Let noone imagine that these haughty vassals either 
submitted or suffered in silence. They took the court and 
the council and the whole ‘country-side’ into their con- 
fidence, and, while they admitted that their quarrels were 
‘ynhappy and yngodly wark,’ forswore themselves with 
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matchless gravity. A Corsican vendetta could not have been 
more cruel, but it never could have been half as solemn as 
reads this temporary—very temporary—-agreement, this 
truce of God between men thirsting to revenge their parents’ 
wrongs by taking each other’s blood :— 


‘ Forsamkill as I, schir James Johnstone of that iik, and of Don- 
skelly, considerand Godis glory and Kingis Maiestyis gryetness, 
and the Commonwelth of this covntrie, persaveand ane girt troubill to 
fall out in respect of the last vnhappy and vngodly wark that fell out 
betwext the Lord Maxwell and his friendis and pertakeris and me and 
my friends and partakeris, the quilk I take God to witness and all guid 
men, how that troubill com on me in consideration of the great skaithis 
of fyres, heirschips, and Slauchteris done by the aforesaid Lord upon 
my umquhile father and our friends.’ 


Aud so on, till it ends by a protest that Sir James had 
‘dispenssit and buryit all that materis in my part.’ In 
spite of this assurance, and of the actual presence of the 
king in Dumfries, Lord Maxwell’s hand was against every 
Johnstone, burning and terrifying by his sudden visits all 
who had ‘dippit in the feud.’ In 1605, and after Lord 
Maxwell had expiated some of his crimes by an imprison- 
ment in Edinburgh, it was sought to have the great quarrel 
healed. In presence of the council, Lord Maxwell took Sir 
James by the hand, and protested that he remitted any 
rancour against him and his friends for the slaughter of the 
late John, Lord Maxwell, his father. So far so good; but 
the new treaty of peace proved a hollow truce. In spite of 
a recognisance to the value of 5,000/., Sir James asked for, 
and obtained, a royal remission for all past crimes; this was 
granted under the great seal, but it can have been regarded 
as little more than a formality, since Johnstone was almost 
immediately afterwards ‘warded’ in St. Andrews. The 
tragic story of his death by the hand of an assassin now 
remains to be told. Lord Maxwell was also warded; but, 
contriving to escape from Edinburgh Castle, the king ex- 
pressed himself displeased at this contempt for authority, 
and it was hoped that Lord Maxwell, feeling himself under 
a cloud, might be disposed to meet his adversary in a more 
submissive and friendly mood. As a mediator, Sir James 
selected another Maxwell, his own brother-in-law, and his 
foeman’s cousin, and, attended by him, he went out to meet 
Lord Maxwell near Beal. We quote from Sir William 
Fraser’s dramatic sketch, which is reproduced in great 
part from the ‘ Book of Carlaverock ;’ for Sir William deals 
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impartially with his clients, ‘Tros Tyriusve,’ engaged in 
these broils. 


‘ Johnstone and Maxwell having joined company, the attendants of 
both parties were commanded by their respective chieftains to ride off 
from them, and also from each other. Lord Maxwell and Sir James, 
after mutual salutations, rode together, Sir Robert Maxwell being in 
the middle, suitably to his character as a relative and a mediator 
between them.’ 


An altercation in the meantime began between the two 
attendants, and 


* Charles Maxwell, evidently determined to fasten a quarrel upon his 
fellow attendant, fired his pistol at William Johnstone, and shot him 

through the cloak. In return William attempted to fire his pistol, but 
it would not go off; whereupon he cried out, “ Treason!” Sir Robert, 
afraid of the consequences of this sudden attack, endeavoured to seize 
the bridle of Lord Maxwell’s horse, but, missing it, caught hold of his 
lordship’s cloak, which he held with the design of restraining him from 
any act of violence, and deprecatingly called out, “Fy' my Lord! 
make not yourself a traitor and me baith.’* “I am _ wytless,” re- 
sponded Lord Maxwell. In the meantime, Sir James Johnstone had 
ridden away, and was making for the relief of his attendant, when 
Lord Maxwell, bursting from Sir Robert’s grasp, hurried after Sir James 
Johnstone, and fired his pistol at him with fatal effect. Sir James was 
mortally wounded, We kept his seat on the palfrey for a short time, 
but the animal growing restive, the girths broke, and Sir James fell to 
the ground. He again staggered to his feet, and while William John- 
stone of Lockarbie, who had come to his help, was standing beside 
him, Charles Maxwell again fired at them together. William endea- 
voured to put his wounded chief on horseback, but, failing to do so, 
set him on the ground, and holding him up, enquired what he had to 
say. Looking up to heaven, Sir James cried, ‘‘ Lord! kave mercy on 
me! Christ! have mercy on me! Iam deceived!” and soon after 
expired. ‘* Come away,” cried Lord Maxwell to his follower Charles. 
“ My Lord,” was the reply, “ will ye ride away, and leave this bloody 
thief behind you?” ‘ What rak of him?” said Lord Maxwell, as if 
his thirst for blood had been slaked by the death of the slayer of his 
father, “ for the other had enough.” ‘Then they rode away together.’ 


This picture lacks nothing: the surprise, the treachery, 
the armed and mounted men, the spring sunshine of the 
April day, the flash of the pistols, the restive palfrey, the 
words of the dying man, and the murderer’s flight. Swift 
and righteous retribution was immediately planned; but 
Lord Maxwell, baffling all the efforts made to seize him, 
escaped to France. He was tried in absence, all his goods 
were confiscated, and his estates parcelled out among the 
favourites of the king. Weary of exile, the guilty man re- 
turned to Scotland, but, hard pressed in his own country, he 
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fled to Sweden. There, thanks to the protection of the Earl 
of Caithness, he hoped for safety ; but, himself guilty of most 
cruel treachery, he was treacherously sold to the king, brought 
to Leith, and lodged in the Tolbooth. The son, the widow, 
and the mother of Sir James Johnstone begged to have the 
death sentence against him executed; but the friends of 
Lord Maxwell tried to conciliate mourners whose vengeance 
could not bring a murdered chief to life again: their peti- 
tion was unheeded, the king gave an order for the execu- 
tion, dated Whitehall, May 4, 1615, and Lord Maxwell lost 
his head on the block. One of his sisters, Sara, the widow 
of his victim, had insisted upon his punishment; while 
another sister, Margaret, Dowager Countess of Lothian, 
gave burial to his headless remains in the cemetery of New- 
battle Abbey. 

The feud between the two clans had cost both so dear, that, 
fierce and vindictive as it had been up to this payment of 
a life for a life, it terminated with the execution of Lord 
Maxwell. Sara Maxwell contracted a second marriage with 
the Earl of Wigton, and again with the Viscount of Airdes 
in Ireland. She survived till 1636, when she was buried 
with great pomp in the abbey church of Holyrood, the 
clan of Johnstone mustering strong round her grave, while 
the memoirs of her son, James Johnstone, first Earl of 
Hartfell, serve to keep her memory green. 

This wild story of wrath and vengeance has distracted 
our attention from the growing Protestantism of Scotland. 
The clergy, who had once been the makers of Scottish 
history, were now its opprobrium. As temporal grandees 
there could not be two opinions about men who flared their 
pride, their amours, and their abuses in the face of a people 
capable of a stronger and purer religious life. Hamilton’s 
Catechism (1551) gives the keynote of that spontaneous 
action and demand for reform which convulsed Scotland. 
The horizon, it must be said, was at the moment very dark. 
No trust could be placed in Wolsey, or in any of the 
English neighbours; France was busy with her Italian 
wars ; the Highlands were unquiet ; Cardinal Beaton, in his 
castle of St. Andrews, played a selfish game; martyrs had 
to prove their sincerity at the stake ; and all men, whatever 
their opinions, felt not only the danger and perplexity of 
the moment, but the difficulty of combined and responsible 
action. It was this that rendered Knox’s return from 
France in 1559 such an epoch-making event. 

John Johnstone, first warden of the Marches, appears te 
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have joined the Protestant party at the Reformation, and 
was a member of the Parliament which, in August 1560, 
ratified the first Confession of Faith; but his time was 
chiefly occupied in futile attempts to repress crime on the 
Border. The political importance of Sir John Johnstone is 
first realised at the time of the raid of Ruthven (1582). 


‘On the last day of the year 1580, James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
formerly Regent, was committed to ward on the charge of being 
accessory to the murder of King Henry Darnley, and this, as is well 
known, led to his trial and execution six menths later. In him 
Johnstone lost a staunch supporter, and one who had befriended him in 
all his quarrels with his r.val, Lord Maxwell. With the decline of 
Morton’s influence, Johnstone’s enemies began to make head against 
him, and in the early part of the year various reports were 
made to the king that the warden was relaxing in the performance 
of his duties. . .. It is evident that Johnstone was considered a 
partisan of Morton and of the Earl of Angus, as after the execution 
of the first, and the flight of the second into England, he was taken 
bound to enter in ward “ benorth the water of Erne,” and also to 
deliver up all the wardenry papers remaining in his hands,’ 





We now pass to the raid of Ruthven. 

‘The two noblemen who had directed affairs in Scotland since the 
arrest of the Regent Morton were Esme, Duke of Lennox, and James 
Stewart, Earl of Arran, the former of whom was the King’s favourite, 
while the other was the usurper of Arran. ‘Taking advantage of the 
temporary absence of both of these from Court, the Earls of Gowrie, 
Mar, and others secured the person of the young king, and pro. 
ceeded, in his name, to administer the government. Arran was seized 
and imprisoned, while Lennox was compelled to retire to France. 
The change of politics thus effected had its influence on the fortunes 
of Johnstone, as his rival Morton fell under the displeasure of the new 
government.’ 


A counter revolution brought the government of the 
Ruthven raiders to an abrupt conclusion in 1583; the Earl 
of Arran came again into power, while in the following 
year Stirling Castle was seized by the Karls of Gowrie, 
Mar, and Angus. It required an army of 10,000 men to 
quell the insurgents, and Johnstone’s zeal in joining the 
royal forces at such a crisis certainly brought him into 
notice at court, and procured for him the rank of knight. 
We have said that the women of this family history 
furnished episodes for Border ballads. Let us select Margaret 
Scott, Lady Johnstone of Dunskellie, wife of Sir John John- 
stone, because she possessed the force of character conspicuous 
in her own great Border clan of Buccleugh. It was her aunt, 
Janet Bethune of Creich, who after the death of Walter 
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Scott of Buccleugh, in a nocturnal encounter with Sir Walter 
Ker of Cessford in the streets of Edinburgh, paraded the 
same streets on horseback at the head of the Scott clan, to 
encourage them to redress her husband’s death. This bold 
Scottish woman was credited with possessing supernatural 
knowledge, but natural enough were the weapons used by 
her nephew, the first Lord Scott of Buecleugh, who, as the 
boldest of the bold, carried out that most famous exploit, 
the rescue of ‘Kinmont Willie,’ a feat which is sung in 
many ballads, and which, thanks to the breaking open of 
Carlisle prison by eighty followers, occasioned notable cor- 
respondence between the sovereigns of two kingdoms. In 
1585, Margaret Scott, ‘Lady Johnstone,’ had influence at 
court, and, presuming upon her position, she ventured to 
impugn the Karl of Angus, the Lords Hamilton and Maxwell: 
they, not willing to be outdone in such offices, obtained an 
order from the Privy Council for her apprehension. Lady 
Johnstone was not disposed to submit to a trial, so she 
absented herself, with the result that an order was issued 
to arrest her: the charge ran that if she had passed to 
‘houssis of Strenthis’ the assailants might ‘assege the 
‘houssis, raise fyre, and use all kynd of force and weirlyke 
‘ingyne that can be had for wynning and recovery thairof.’ 
Such amenities among county neighbours show that manners 
have softened since 1586. 

Of a different type of great ladies was the Countess 
Henrietta of Annandale and Hartfell, née Douglas, to whose 
excellence her husband owed his greatest happiness. He 
writes to her in this strain :— 

‘Edinburgh, 28th July, 1663. 

‘ Deirestt Comfortte,—-God willing I intend to observe anent my 
home coming as mentioned in former letters. 7'his I only write to let 
you know how much my deerest love is by me, and what satisfactione 
I have in the thoughtts of seeing thee shortley. This [ houpe will 
make you dispense better with it since you may believe that the whole 
erthe cannot in the leistt divertt frac thee who artt the only desirable 
objectt of my heartte. So praying the Lord to preserve thee and the 
childrine, I am, my deeres‘t soulle, thy owne intyrlie till dethe, 
Annandale.’ 


This much-loved Henrietta Douglas survived her husband 
only eleven months, dying at the age of forty in 1673. 
She had had eleven children, and of these the eldest sur- 
viving son, William, became the first Marquis of Annandale. 

This great chief of the Johnstones lived through the 
reigns of six sovereigns. Born a few years after the restora- 
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tion of King Charles IL., he survived till after the succession 
of King George I., while under James VII., William 
and Mary, and Queen Anne, he filled prominent official 
positions. Of personal distinctions received from these 
sovereigns there was no lack, and it is remarkable that it 
was after his sympathy with a plot for the restoration of 
King James VII. that King William advanced him to the 
dignity of Marquis of Annandale, Earl of Hartfell, Viscount 
of Annand, Lord Johnstone of Lochwood, Lochmaben, 
Moffatdale and Evandale. 

The generosity of the sovereign had the desired effect, and 
Annandale in a letter to the Earl of Portland bewails the 
‘ unjustificable and false stepp I made some years agoe,’ and 
urges his hope that ‘a perfite sense of his crime, with 
‘ constant sincerittie, fidelittie, and honestie in their majesties 
‘service may remove annie remembrance or resentment.’ 
He adds that the world will see he ‘ gratefullie remembers 
‘that he owes his life and fortunate to their majesties.’ 
Annandale fought at that battle of Killiecrankie (1689) 
which was claimed as a victory for King James, but which, 
if it were a victory, was too dearly bought by the death of 
his ablest general, Dundee. He was further fated to be 
mentioned in 1695 upon an even more ominous page in the 
history of Scotland. The government of King William 
was so little secure as to be like the celebrated French 
peace, ‘ boitena et mal-assis,’ when an event occurred cal- 
culated to cover it with eternal obloquy, of which the 
reports were almost incredible. When the facts became 
known, public opinion justly decided that they were more 
abominable than any tyranny of the Stewart kings. An 
inquiry into the circumstances of the tragedy of Glencoe 
was instituted in 1693. But so unsatisfactory were its 
results, and so amazing the details brought to light by it, 
that the king had to appoint a more comprehensive com- 
mission, which, meeting under the great seal, comprised 
nine of the most competent and important nobles and 
gentlemen. John Hay, Marquis of Tweeddale, then Lord 
Chancellor, was at its head; and after him came the 
Marquis of Annandale, with Lord Murray, and Sir James 
Stewart, and three Senators of the College of Justice: viz. 
Adam Cockburn of Ormiston, Archibald Hope of Ran- 
keilloar, Sir William Hamilton of Whitelaw, Sir James 
Ogilvie, and Adam Drummond of Megginch. The principal 
persons connected with the slaughter of the Macdonalds 
were ascertained to be ten in number, and they had little 
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cause to be proud of their unwarrantable inhumanity. First 
in rank was the joint Secretary of State, Sir John Dalrymple, 
Master of Stair. He wrote the instructions of the king, and 
the legend says wrote them on the back of a playing-card, 
one of the diamond suit, still known among old-fashioned 
players as ‘the Curse of Scotland.’ Apart from the formal 
warrants which Sir John Dalrymple obtained from the king, 
the private letters of the Secretary of State breathe the 
fiercest expressions against the Glencoe men, and when he 
gives instructions ‘ to be exact in rooting out that damnable 
‘sect, the worst in all the Highlands,’ it is impossible to read 
any other meaning into the passage than Dalrymple’s keen 
desire to have the Macdonalds extirpated. His subordinates, 
living in an age which was by no means tender, took their 
cue from the chief officer of the Crown, and they do not 
seem to have been shocked at passages which describe the 
mauling of the men of Glencoe in the long, cold February 
nights when no one can live in the mountains, about 
‘striking swiftly, silently, and secretly,’ and about ‘not 
‘troubling the Government with prisoners.’ The question 
remains how far King William was to blame, and Sir Walter 
Scott, in the thrilling description he gives of the massacre, 
observes ‘ that the fatal instructions were both superscribed 
‘and subscribed by the king himself, whereas in most State 
‘ papers the sovereign only superscribes, and they are then 
‘countersigned by the Secretary of State, who is answerable 
‘for their tenor.’ Bishop Burnet, the intimate friend of the 
foreign prince who reigned in England, was familiar with 
his methods of transacting public business, and he avers 
that the king signed the two warrants prepared by Secre- 
tary Dalrymple against the Glencoe men without any 
inquiry, being too apt to sign papers without examining 
into their importance. If this be so, the real culprit is the 
Secretary of State. The address certainly blames him as 
the chief cause of the slaughter of the Macdonalds, and the 
strength of public feeling against him may be gauged by the 
way in which it realised the falling of a curse on his own 
hearth. The romance of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ has, 
through its inimitable pathos, rcnlered his family tragedy 
as immortal as his crime. No one can look at the signatures 
of bride and bridegroom, of the parents, brother, and best- 
man at that ill-starred wedding (which ended in madness 
and murder) without sharing the general conviction of the 
Scottish populace, who saw in this catastrophe a sacrifice to 
the manes of the murdered Macdonalds of G'encoe. 
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After the official report was transmitted to the sovereign, 
Annandale, as president of the Parliament, issued a warrant 
against the actual perpetrator of so much barbarity—against 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Hamilton, who, under Colonel 
John Hill’s orders, had taken the troops from Fort William 
to Glencoe, and cleared the glen of its men, women, and 
children. This officer evidently realised his own guilt 
enough to decline to face the court of inquiry into his 
conduct. He wrote to the Earl of Annandale, and his 
excuses, preserved in the family charter chest, have been 
printed for Sir William Fraser’s work. The writer implores 
‘ Almighty God to judge of his innocency, and hopes to 
‘have access to the king, when and to whom I will declare 
‘the whole of what I can say.’ Though Colonel Hamilton 
managed to evade his jurisdiction, Lord Annandale’s opinion 
had been taken upon another breach of the peace in the 
Highlands, when some of the Stewart of Appine’s men had 
been injured by troops of Colonel Hill’s engaged in taking 
provisions to the garrison of Fort William. The High- 
landers made a prisoner, and in consequence Colonel Hill 
sent ‘a partie of four hundred men with his major, and 
‘brought away his own man, the Laird of Appine, and 
‘ severall other gentlemen, and brought them prisoners to 
‘Fort William. The council ordered them to be brought 
‘to Glasgow for their better accommodation ; but, beleive 
‘it, they will be put to libertie.’ Such were the amenities 
of warfare in the Highlands. In time the excitement about 
‘the manner the Glencoe men were killed in February 1692’ 
died out, but the recollection of this atrocious piece of 
cruelty will never really be effaced, and it remains a blot 
upon the policy of the king and upon the character of his 
Secretary of State. 

The correspondence of the Earl of Annandale proves in 
what estimation the President of the Council was held. 
Perhaps the most flattering letter of any was written to 
him by Hans, William Bentinck, first Earl of Portland. It 
is in French; and when we remember the close, the tender 
tie of friendship between the sovereign and this foreign 
subject who had saved his master’s life in sickness, the 
letter has a pathetic interest. Portland excuses himself for 
delay in writing, and gives as a reason that ‘notre vive 
‘douleur pour une si grande perte n’est qu’une trop juste 
‘excuse pour mon silence.’ The letter is dated Kensington, 
1693, and the event to which he refers is the death of Queen 
Mary. His master had just lost the wife of whom he said that 
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through all the seventeen years of their married life she had 
never once offended him. The account of her death as given 
to Lord Annandale by the Secretary of State is pathetic :—- 


‘London, December 28, 1694. 

‘People’s concern for the queen is inexpressible, but none such as 
the king’s. My Lord Portland and the archbishop upon her death 
caryed him to his own room, but he sleeps none. She said all along 
that she believed she was dying, since they all told her it was so, but 
that she felt nothing of it within. She had her senses to the last, and 
suffered very few moments, or none at all. She received the sacra- 
ment, and told the archbishop she had always been against trusting to 
deathbed repentance, and therefore had nothing to doe. . . . The king 
is not to be spoke to. . . . I know not what to say as to your coming 
up, since it may be long before wee can speak to the king.’ 

There are some excellent letters written to Annandale by 
Carstairs, and by Cockburn of Ormiston; but our space 
forbids us transcribing them here. We must pass to the 
steps taken for the union between England and Scotland. 
Their success could not fail to depend on the great families, 
on the great houses which had been so strong in the days of 
medieval warfare, and which, since the Reformation, had 
absorbed the Church property, and prospered accordingly. 

The repeal of the Border Laws after the accession of 
King James VI. to the English throne had in it the pro- 
ject, or at least the presentiment, of an incorporating 
union between the English and those neighbours of whom 
Lord Bacon had said that ‘they were not only ingenious, 
‘but in labour industrious, in courage valiant, in body 
‘hard, active, and comely. They are,’ he adds, ‘of one 
‘part and continent with us, and the truth is we are 
‘ participating both in their virtues and their vices.’ Such 
an expression from such lips is refreshing at an epoch in 
English history when, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, we have been asked to re-establish something 
approaching to a Heptarchy, but the repeal of the Border 
Laws did not at the moment do all that was expected from 
the measure. A preamble stated that ‘all memory of hos- 
‘ tility and of dependence thereof between England and 
‘Scotland was intended herewith to be effaced, and all 
‘ occasions of disorder were to be repressed from time to 
‘come.’ But ‘the gods’ are proverbially ‘hard to recon- 
‘ cile ;’ civil wars came to vex the island; and, finally, the 
Revolution settlement and its manifold entanglements had 
to be lived through. For that settlement it must be urged 
that it was not only appreciated by the great Whig and 
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Protestant houses of Scotland, but that a firm government 
came to be established through the country, strong enough 
to bear the inevitable steps which must lead on to the true 
union of the two countries in 1707. All romances end, or 
ought to end, in a marriage; and here, also, we have to 
listen for the wedding bells. The dangers and the discus- 
sions to which the union was exposed were like the battle 
of the lawyers over a marriage contract ; but all is well that 
ends well, and the national energy of Scotsmen, eager to 
participate in English trade, has since justified all that was 
hoped from it by patriots like Fletcher of Saltoun. 

The struggle was a stiff one, for the days were evil, and it 
is a curious instance of the way in which centuries of turbu- 
lence had hardened the public conscience, and it must be 
added the private one, when we find Lord Annandale and 
Fletcher of Saltoun prescribing slavery for the colliers and 
salters and cottars of the Lothians. We should be at a 
loss to understand their attitude were it not that these mer 
who ‘ blamed tyranny and arbitrary power in all its common 
‘shapes of standing armies and personal prerogatives,’ 
beheld in the social and economical measure they proposed 
a method of compelling the idle and the vicious to labour 
for the commonwealth and the common weal. 

The last session of the Parliament of Scotland was begun 
at Edinburgh on October 3, 1706, with Queensberry as 
commissioner. 

* The Earl of Annandale was present on the opening day, and during 
the whole session he attended, and voted with the Dukes of Hamilton 
and Atholl, and others, against the union. On November 4, in 
the debate of the first article of the treaty, when the vote was about 
to be taken he offered two alternative resolutions against an in- 
corporating union with England, which he said would be subversive 
of the fundamental constitution and claim of right of the kingdom, 
would threaten ruin to the Church as by law established, and would 
create distractions and animosities among themselves, and jealousies 
between them and their neighbours. His resolutions were to the 
effect that they enter into such a union with England as would unite 
them in their respective interests of succession, wars, alliances, and 
trade ; reserving to each their sovereignty, independence, immunities, 
constitution, and form of government both of Church and State as then 
established. His lordship did not press the resolutions upon the 
Ilouse, knowing they were not acceptable to it.’ 

Annandale recorded his vote against the first article, but 
he voted with the Government in favour of that second 
article of the treaty of union which made the succession to 
the crown of Scotland the same as in England; while 
against the third article, which placed England and Scot- 
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land under one parliament, he unflinchingly recorded his 
vote, the Dukes of Hamilton and Atholl and the Earl of 
Errol adhering to Annandale’s protest. In spite of the 
number of important non placet votes, the treaty of union 
was finally ratified by Parliament, and touched with the 
sceptre on January 16,1707; and the Marquis of Annandale, 
though he had opposed the union when the bill was before 
Parliament, did his best to render the measure beneficial to 
the country after it had become law. Though not chosen one 
of the sixteen representatives of the Scottish peerage in 
1707, he had an opportunity of becoming a candidate for 
the election at Holyrood in the following year, and then 
wrote to the Earl of Sunderland ‘that no man living will 
‘ make itt more his business to make thiss present union 
‘ and settlement happie to this nation than I shall doe now 
‘ that the kingdoms were united.’ His election was furthered 
by this expression of opinion, and Annandale, along with 
the Earls of Sutherland, Marchmont, and Lord Ross, had to 
petition the House cf Lords ‘claiming to have been really 
‘ elected to be representative peers of Scotland by a greater 
‘number of legal votes than others of their peers who were 
‘ returned to serve in parliament.’ After the scrutiny which 
he demanded, Annandale was successful in claiming his 
election, and thus became one of the representative peers in 
the first Parliament of Great Britain. 

The death of Queen Anne in 1714reopened many questions, 
which hardly took politicians by surprise, though their settle- 
ment required foresight as well as activity. Coming events in 
the case of Lord Annandale had thrown their shadows before ; 
he had travelled and, by way of preparation for the Hanoverian 
settlement,in which he concurred, had gained the favour of the 
Klectress of Hanover. She wrote to him in November 1712 :— 

‘My Lord, I have learned with much pleasure that you have been 
so well pleased with the Court of Berlin, and also with that of 
Wolfenbuttel. I cannot altogether claim the merit of this, seeing you 
have everywhere met with persons of discernment who themselves 
have recognised your worth, and have seen that I told them the truth. 
I thought it my duty to render you this little service in return for the 
affection you declare you have for me and for my house, having no 
other way in which I can show you that I am, my Lord, yours very 
affectionately to do you service, topuiz, Electress.’ 
The tone of this letter is almost obsequious, and shows 
the importance to the Guelph princess of each and every 
vote among the nobles of Scotland. Annandale, re-elected 
to Parliament in 1715, exerted himself zealously on behalf of 
King George, and as soon as the Jacobite rising began he 
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got himself named Lord Lieutenant and Commander-in-Chief 
over the shires of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, and Peebles. 
One of the Jacobite plans was to surprise and capture such 
an important friend of the House of Hanover. The town of 
Dumfries was for this purpose surrounded by a party of 
rebels commanded by Jacobites as distinguished as the Karls 
of Nithsdale, Winton, and Carnwath, who, with the Viscount 
Kenmure, rendered the position of the Lord Lieutenant 
extremely hazardous. Major Fraser, one of Lovat’s attend- 
auts, describes what took place :— 

‘No sooner the cloth was laid on the table, a cry came to the door 
that the enemy was entering the town—viz. Kenmure and his party. 
My Lord Lovat left dinner, and came up with the marquis of Annandale, 
who stood with his whole party upon a rising ground at the end of the 
town. The marquis told the Lord Lovat that he was very glad of his 
coming, seeing he had more skill to model his horse and foot, having 
been in the army. Lord Lovat and the major were putting them in 
the best order they could. Countrymen were coming in from all parts, 
telling the enemy was coming in this way and that way. The marquis 
ordered so many men with axes to hew down a good many trees by 
way of barricade. In end they were wearied standing there, and no 
enemy appearing. On October 15 the rebels, with increased numbers, 
again approached Dumfrics, and came within a mile of it. But by this 
time the people of the well-affected parts of Galloway were come im 
considerable numbers to the defence of the place. ‘They were lacking 
in arms, ammunition, and officers. These wished to attack the 
Jacobite head.quarters, but the Lord Lieutenant deprecated it, and 
caliing a meeting of the clergy then in synod, he delivered an address 
to them and to the people, praising the zeal that had brought them 
together, but pointing out that they were without oflicers and discipline, 
Ile added that in the contest the first success or failure told upon the 
spirits of the party greatly beyond its real value; that their enemy, 
engaged in a desperate cause, and better armed and horsed than they 
were themselves, should not be dispersed; they might yet gain 
possession of Dumfries, become masters of the south of Scotland, and 
obtain a formidable impulse to their bad cause.’ 

The prospects of the rebels were certainly good, but by 
the end of October the tide had turned, Lord Stormont sur- 
rendered to Annandale, who kept him a prisoner, and re- 
ceived a letter of thanks from the king for a zeal in behalf of 
the Protestant and Hanoverian cause, which, as far as Lord 
Annandale was concerned, was not again to be put to the test. 

This Marquis of Annandale was both better liked and 
better hated than any of his contemporaries, for his was a 
personality difficult to overlook, and a character not intended 
to live in the shade. One of his biographers says of him 
that in his fiftieth year ‘he made as fine a figure in the 
‘ Parliament House as he does in his person, being tall, 
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‘lusty, and well-shaped, with a very black complexion; ex- 
‘tremely carried away by his private interests, possessing 
‘ both good sense and a manly expression ; but not much to 
‘ be trusted.’ The Lockhart Papers draw an even less favour- 
able portrait of such a leading statesman, at a time when 
political morality was not even professed, and when a Scotch 
judge could pique himself on ‘never having given a case 
‘against a Dalrymple.’ Lord Annandale is described as 
having gone backwards and forwards so often that no man 
trusted him; ‘even those of the Revolution party only em- 
‘ ployed him as the Indians worship the devil, out of fear.’ 


His meeting with Simon, Lord Lovat, during the rising of 


1715, would have furnished, to any third person who might 
have contrived to be present, a very curious study in cha- 
racter. It is said to have been partly ‘ convivial,’ so perhaps 
the augurs both laughed and unbent over their claret. 

The Marquis of Annandale died in Bath in 1721. He left 
five sons, who all died without issue, so that his daughter 
Henrietta, married to the first Earl of Hopetoun, practically 
became the heiress of his time-honoured line. Her grand- 
son, the third Earl of Hopetoun, added the name of John- 
stone to that of Hope; but he entailed the Annandale 
estates on his second daughter, Lady Anne. She possessed 
them for two years, petitioned the king for the restitution 
of the peerages of Annandale and Hartfell, but died before 
proceedings were taken to prove her right. Her son twice 
attempted to make good a claim, but the House of Lords 
ruled, on both occasions, that he had failed to make out his 
claim. The Annandale case is one of the longest and of 
the most celebrated that have ever engaged the attention of 
the House of Lords; and though many eminent Lord Chan- 
cellors have heard and adjudged upon the claims, Lord 
Brougham’s contradictory letters and judgement, and Sir 
Walter Scott’s letter to Lord Eldon, seem to lend an 
additional interest to it, which turned upon a very dry point 
of Scotch feudal law. Sir Walter Scott expressed his regret 
‘ that the name of Johnstone, whose estates were so extensive, 
‘ and still are so nearly entire, should have dropped from the 
‘ roll of Scottish peerages.’ The family of Hope Johnstone 
have fought an honourable battle, and fought it in a way 
that does them credit. The great Border lords, and the acute 
statesmen who wore the Annandale title, are now represented 
by country gentlemen of the very best type—of the type 
which recalls Keats’s lines :— 

‘One scale contains the sum of human weal ; 
And one the good man’s heart,’ 
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Art. III.—1. The Story of the Highland Brigade in the Crimea, 
founded on Letters written during the Years 1854, 1855, 
and 1856. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Anrnony STERLING, a 
Staff-officer who was there. London: 1895. 


2. Letters from Camp during the Siege of Sebastopol. By 
Couin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, late Lieut.-Colonel, 46th 
Regiment. London: 1894. 


3. The Crimean War from First to Last. By General Sir 
DanieEt Lysons, G.C.B. London: 1895. 


jor many reasons, interest in the medley of events which 

we are accustomed to designate as the Crimean war is 
unflagging. Few campaigns lend themselves less easily to 
military analysis; few are less suited to serve the purposes 
of instruction, either in strategy or tactics; but very few 
are so replete with dramatic incidents, or so rich in the 
human element, which, whether national or individual, never 
fails to confer fascination upon the pages of history. Begun 
without a clear understanding of the issues, planned—if it 
can be said to have been planned at all—without any know- 
ledge of the conditions, carried through with admirable per- 
sistence in face of tremendous risks only half realised, and 
ending—for Great Britain—in military failure, yet in moral 
triumph, the Crimean war stands a thing apart in the 
copious annals of great contests. It is a national memory 
at once glorious and humiliating, inspiring and pathetic. It 
called forth a brilliant display of fighting strength, and 
illustrated every other phase of military weakness. It 
abounded in inconsequence and sharp contrasts. It has 
been chronicled, with a wealth of detail accorded to no other 
campaign, by a writer possessing an almost unrivalled charm 
of style and expression. Finally, in spite of controversies 
and investigations, it has left behind problems only half 
solved. 

Given the conditions which existed in April 1854, it would 
have been safe to predict that the conduct of the war would 
develope many surprises. As the result of a long period of 
peace, the armies of all the combatants had no practical know- 
ledge of European war. Of the three powers which had 
united their naval forces for the destruction of the Turkish 
fleet in October 1827, two had now become the avowed 
champions of the Ottoman Empire, the destruction of which 
the third was said to contemplate. But the ill-assorted allies, 
thus united for a temporary purpose, were influenced by 
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motives absolutely diverse. No common danger threatened 
them, no common interest inspired their action. Austria, the 
one power directly affected by the Russian occupation of the 
Principalities, gained her ends without war, and subsequently 
displayed Russian proclivities. The European concert, which 
had been expressly based upon the ‘defence of the interests 
‘of Germany,’ thus broke down completely, and the two 
Western nations, taking up new ground after the Russian 
retreat from the Danube, proceeded to grope painfully and 
in the dark for the attainment of a new object. The pro- 
tection of the Turkish Empire from invasion had been the 
original res proposita. This achieved, mainly by the military 
measures taken by Austria, a new and a vague vista at once 
presented itself. Russia was to be permanently crippled 
in the interests of Turkey, and France and England, accept- 
ing this self-appointed task, stepped forth into the unknown. 

An active siege of Sebastopol having been determined upon, 
geographical conditions practically ruled the course of subse- 
quent events. The besieging armies would require immense 
supplies of every kind; they must, therefore, have secure 
harbours close athand. Thus quickly arose a military situa- 
tion without precedent. An inferior force with its back to 
the sea, holding only a few square miles of rugged and wholly 
unproductive country, affected during a rigorous winter to 
besiege a superior force in a strongly fortified position with 
the supplies of a great arsenal close at hand, and behind 
them all the resources of the greatest army of Europe with 
communications which, however long and difficult, were 
unassailed. Moreover, both the so-called besiegers were 
utterly unprepared for the work before them, and England, 
at least, was barely able to keep her soldiers alive during 
the winter. It followed that for long months the relative 
positions were reversed ; the besiegers, struggling under 
every disadvantage, were themselves besieged. 

Such conditions, if presented in the abstract to a student 
of war, would unhesitatingly be regarded as involving inevi- 
table disaster. How that disaster was averted; how the 
sufferings of the winter were borne; how the deficiencies 
were made good, and the British army, which had nearly 
perished, was restored, strengthened, and well equipped for 
further action—all this constitutes the intensely interesting 
story of the Crimean campaign. 

Grand strategy was excluded by the accepted pian of 
operations. For generalship in its more showy aspects 
there were no opportunities. Of marked vigour, military 
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insight, and administrative capacity in the highest ranks 
there were no signs. The fending off of disaster and the 
ultimate fall of Sebastopol were alike the achievements of 
the fighting forces, who, here as elsewhere, proved able to 
counteract the ills and repel the dangers arising from in- 
efficient commanders. 

For this reason Crimean letters have a special value, and 
are invested with a peculiar interest. Truthfully reflecting 
the daily lives and thoughts of the men who were in direct 
touch with the army, and revealing pictures of suffering and 
of hope, of discouragement and of high aspiration, of toil 
and of its alleviations, such Jetters not merely supplement 
but outweigh the despatches of generals and the reports of 
commissioners. They alone throw a true light upon the 
miseries of the winter on the Upland, and enable us to 
understand the causes of failure and success. 

The late Sir Anthony Sterling desired, by will, that the 
letters which he had himself collected should be published, 
and his executor has wisely judged that the time has now 
come when these valuable records might receive the recog- 
nition which they richly deserve. ‘I am sensible,’ states 
their author in a preface written in 1857, ‘ that many per- 
‘sons will be annoyed by my remarks; for which I am 
‘sincerely sorry. There is, however, nothing set down here 
‘which I do not consider to be perfectly true; and if the 
‘ people of England wish to have that truth—a wish which 
‘has been continually expressed by them—here it is, in a 
* form of minute detail not hitherto attempted.’ 

The Sebastopol literature has been profuse ; but no more 
valuable contribution than these admirable letters has ever 
been made to its increasing volume. The author possessed 
every qualification as an historian of the inner life of the 


army during the arduous campaign. Serving on the staff 
ton] SD SD 


of the most capable and experienced general present, whose 
full confidence he had gained; a well-read student of war, 
und a close observer of the siege of Antwerp; gifted with keen 
insight and broad views, and equipped with a literary style 
bearing the marks of a strong individuality, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sterling was exactly fitted to observe and to criticise 
the operations in which he took part. If the descriptive 
power which conferred fascination upon the letters of the 
late Sir E. Hamley* is w wanting, there is more searching 





* The highly interesting life of General Sir Edward Hanley by Mr. 
Shand might here claim a place, for the letters and reminiscences of 
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into causes, and more recognition of the personal element, 
which, rather than mere regulations, rules the affairs of 
an army. Strictures were inevitable, but they are never 
unjust or extravagant. Warm sympathy for the sufferings 
of the private soldier and worthy tributes to his great 
military virtues are constantly recurring. And throughout 
the letters there breathes a spirit of unfaltering manliness, 
which shows the national character at its best. It is im- 
possible not to regret that the press and public opinion 
during the Crimean war frequently drew their inspiration 
from sources infinitely less pure and less instructed. 

To Lord Wolseley the causes which nearly led to the an- 
nihilation of the army in the Crimea appear simple and 
direct. ‘Our sufferings had their origin in the folly, 
‘criminal ignorance, reckless parsimony, and ineptitude of 
‘the gentlemen who were then Her Majesty’s Ministers.’ * 
With far more wisdom and _ statesimanlike moderation 
Colonel Sterling suins the matter as follows: ‘The suffer- 
‘ings of the army were at one time very great, and it is 
‘now decided to lay them on the system; that, I think, is 
‘the most generous and most manly view to take of the 
‘case. Let us try and do better next time.’ And he pro- 
ceeds to show that ‘sufferings are not unusual in war.’ As 
wisely and as moderately wrote Sir E. Hamley: ‘ The army 
‘once before Sebastopol, and dependent on a_ military 
‘system so deficient in much that is essential, no arrange- 
‘ment or forethought within the scope of human intelli- 
gence could have averted the disasters which followed.’ f 
Blunders of every kind were indeed committed, but ‘the 
‘system’ to which they were due had its roots deep set in 
the political and social conditions of the country. No Pitt 
at the head of the Cabinet of 1854, no Wellington in com- 


‘ 


mand before Sebastopol, could have shaken himself clear of 


the complex trammels which long custom had imposed. 
The administration of an army cannot be effectively reformed 
when the fighting forces are in face of an enemy. 

The work of the campaign opened with the extraordinary 





that distinguished oflicer—distinguished alike in literature and in the 
Crimean and Egyptian wars—present a vivid picture of the scenes in 
which he played a conspicuous part. But unhappily this narrative is 
interspersed with personalities, aad has given rise to a controversy, in 
which we are not prepared to take any part, and which had better be 
forgotten. 
* Preface to ‘ Letters of Lieut.-Col. Colin Campbell.’ 

¢ The War in the Crimea, 
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project for the fortification of Gallipoli, which was in full 
swing when Colonel Sterling reached the Bosphorus. How 
it came to be regarded as necessary to provide the Allies at 
starting with a Torres Vedras remains a mystery. The Rus- 
sian army was then amply occupied with the siege of 
Silistria, and the Western powers stood pledged to resist 
the invasion of Turkey. Who could possibly have imagined 
that the enemy was capable of undertaking the long and 
difficult march from the Danube to the Sea of Marmora, in 
face of the armed opposition of three great military powers, 
possessing command of the Euxine? We now know, 
however, that the French commander was in favour of 
establishing himself behind the Balkans to wait events, 
but that this preposterous plan was overruled by Lord 
Raglan. 

The early letters, written from Scutari, breathe high 
hopes and anxiety for action. ‘Our army is quite healthy 
‘and in high spirits, longing to be at them. . . . When 
‘ we meet the enemy, I augur nothing but success: such a 
‘body of men, led on by the chivalry of England, must 
‘succeed.’ In truth no finer body of troops, for its size, 
could be imagined than the force which was preparing, 
amidst much confusion, for the movement to Varna. Re- 
garded as an army, however, it was deficient in most 
essentials, as Colonel Sterling was quick to perceive. 
Transport and a trained staff were alike wanting. 

‘Our army has never been kept on a proper establishment. The 
French Algerine army landed here with tents, transport, and corn- 
mills, and baked bread for themselves within twenty-four hours.’ 
(May 5, 1854.) The army ‘is quite unfit to move at present; and 
if the newspapers are attacking Lord Raglan for inactivity, they are 
doing him injustice. Ile cannot move without baggage animals.’ 
(May 10.) ‘When I consider the composition of our staff, the 
prospect looks dubious. In the quartermaster-general’s department 
there is only one officer who ever served in that department before. . . . 
The adjutant-general is a very amiable man, a perfect gentleman, 
and a good Christian, but as innocent of the meaning of discipline as a 
sucking baby.’ (10th June.) 

Another acute observer, Lieut.-Colonel Lysons, was at 
this moment commenting in even stronger terms :— 

‘ Our arrangements have been infamous; there is no commissariat, 
the men are half starved. . . . No generals, except Sir C. Brown, 
have arrived, and no staff. There are no mules for us; in fact, no 
organisation whatever. What a contrast to the French army, which 
arrived and landed by divisions and brigades, with their generals and 
full staff, commissariat, provisions, mules for everybody, pack-saddles 
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ull complete, and ready to march the moment they landed without the 
slightest confusion!’ (April 24.) ‘The regiments move extremely 
well and know their work, but the generals and staff are very deficient ; 
it is really wonderful, with the blunders of the staff, how our men can 
work at all.’ (May 19.) 
These and doubtless many other equally significant warn- 
ings were thus reaching England four months before the 
landing in the Crimea, which the ‘Times’ and the bulk of 
the English press urged upon Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
with all the force at their command. There was still time 
to repair some of the material deficiencies. Was the need 
then pointed out in unmistakeable terms to the Cabinet, 
which could not be expected to gauge the wants of a field 
army? The press, at least, engrossed in promoting the 
invasion of the Crimea, sounded no note of warning and 
displayed no prescience. The fleeting opportunity was lost. 
Ill provided and ill administered, the splendid battalions 
were transported to the deadly camping-grounds of Varna. 

‘Just at dark’ on June 14, 1854, the two brigadiers of 
the First Division, with their staffs, ‘ were all shot ashore 
. . . about four miles from the town of Varna, horses, bag 
and baggage.’ Here for two and a half months the army 
was destined to remain. It had been despatched from 
England to secure Turkey from invasion ; but it was unable 
to march to the sound of the guns of Silistria, plainly 
audible. ‘This morning,’ writes Colonel Sterling on June 25, 

we heard of the Russians’ retreat from Silistria, which is 
very fortunate for Lord Raglan, as we are not yet ready to 
advance.’ The flank movement of the Austrian forces had 
produced its inevitable result, and the Turks under Captains 
Nasmyth and Butler had not only proved able to repel the 
besiegers of Silistria, but, also under the leadership of 
British officers, had successfully carried the war across the 
Danube. Speculating in ignorance of the undercurrents in 
England and France, but fully alive to the deficiencies of 
the army, Colonel Sterling doubts the probability of an attack 
on Sebastopol. 

‘Without a large force . . 


. 


. 


n 


. we dare not venture there: the risk 
of a catastrophe to England’s only army would be too great. At the 
same time, it is the only way to bring Russia effectually to reason ; 
and if the English Minister is in earnest he must do it sooner or 
later.” (July 16.) However, ‘if we can only bring our men into 
line opposite the Russians, I have no fear of the result,’ and ‘if we 
can but hit a blow before the winter sets in, our dear Bull will be 
pleased. The enimal has no notion of waiting till we are ready.’ 
Meanwhile ‘ the siege train is arrived at Varna,’ 
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The ‘dear Bull,’ understanding nothing of the situation, 
but eagerly stirred up by the press, determined on the in- 
vasion of the Crimea, to which the Duke of Newcastle, 
perhaps alone of Ministers, was also disposed. His wish to 
add twenty-five thousand men to the army and to make 
effective use of the fine fighting material available in the 
Turkish Empire was never realised. Military prejudice at 
this period would probably have rendered the latter project 
impossible. ‘ Everybody,’ writes Colonel Lysons, ‘ would 
‘ gladly go over to the Russians and help them against this 
‘ wretched nation, if it was only the policy of England.’ 
And throughout the war, undertaken ostensibly to secure 
the integrity of Turkey, the innate fighting capacity of her 
population was turned to little account. Such troops, how- 
ever, as defended Silistria, attacked and defeated Soimonoff 
at Giurgevo, and held Kars for five months against greatly 
superior forces, were surely capable, under competent leaders, 
of useful employment. 

As Colonel Sterling fully realised, if a decisive blow was 
to be struck, Sebastopol must be the objective. As he could 
not then know, the invasion of the Crimea entailed the 
virtual defection of Austria and Prussia from the coalition. 
The Duke of Neweastle’s secret despatch of June 29, read 
to a dozing Cabinet at Pembroke Lodge,” enjoined upon 
Lord Raglan the concerting of ‘measures for the siege of 
* Sebastopol,’ but left full discretionary powers to the British 
commander-in-chief. The step might be taken, 

‘unless with the information in your possession, but at present 
unknown in this country, you should be decidedly of opinion that it 
could not be undertaken with a reasonable prospect of success. 

This decision should be taken solely with reference to the means at 
your disposal, as compared with the difficulties to be overcome. 
Similar instructions were sent to the French commander, 
who, somewhat reluctantly, accepted the decision at which 
Lord Raglan arrived. The lead, which throughout the 
preliminary stages of the war seems to have been assumed 
by the French Emperor, now passed, at a crucial moment, 
to the British general. On July 19 Lord Raglan announced 
his decision, adding the following significant words :— 

‘The fact must not be concealed that neither the English nor the 
French admirals have been able to obtain any intelligence on which 
they can rely with respect to the army which the Russians may destine 
for operations in the field, or to the number of men allotted for the 
defence of Sebastopol.’ 


* Kinglake, vol. ii. p. 4 
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In absolute ignorance of the military conditions, the 
people of England, instigated by the press, clamoured for 
the invasion of the Crimea; in equal ignorance, the Cabinet 
weakly transferred the power of decision to the general; 
in avowed ignorance of everything that it was essential to 
know, the general accepted the task, in ‘ deference’ to the 
presumed ‘ views’ of the Cabinet. 

‘ Expedition,’ wrote Bacon,* ‘is not so much required in 
‘ the first preparations for war as in the subsequent matters 
‘that administer to the first; for there is no error more 
‘ frequent in war than, after brisk preparations, to halt for 
‘ subsidiary forces and effective supplies.’ 

The wisdom of these words was soon to be proved. 
‘ Preparation goes on fast and furious,’ wrote Colonel Ster- 
ling, ‘embarking artillery, gabions, fascines’ (August 28). 
‘The subsequent matters’ were easily left out of sight. 

The army with which the plunge into the unknown was 
to be made suffered much during August. Cholera had 
appeared in the preceding month, and ‘we lose men daily.’ 
The French advance into the Dobrudscha proved disas- 
trous. 

‘Varna has been half burned and many stores destroyed. . . . The 
French are much dilapidated, and I can quite imagine it possible that 
nothing may be done till spring. The commissariat is very bad. ‘To 
carry on this affair you must discard economy, especially when trans- 
port or food for the troops is in question. . . . There are too many 
forms, too much time lost in obtaining any object, however im- 
portant.’ 


Throughout their long detention near Varna the troops 
had been indifferently ted, and the transport had never 
sufficed for the mere work of the camps. The commissary- 
general had estimated the requirements of the army at 
14,000 animals, but he subsequently stated + that this 
number was based on the idea of a march to the Danube, 
and the needs of the force intended to invade the Crimea 
and undertake the siege of Sebastopol do not appear to 
have suggested themselves. Having decided upon this 
great operation, it was surely the plain duty of the generals 
to demand what was needed in language which could not 
be mistaken, even to make the invasion conditional on 
receiving adequate supplies. The Cabinet could not be 
expected to know what was required. Was there any one 
to convey words of warning? In the words of the com- 


* Perseus, or War. + The Commissariat in the Crimea, 
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mittee of investigation, the operation, ‘ planned and under- 
‘taken without sufficient knowledge, was conducted without 
‘ sufficient care or forethought.’ 

The extravagant caution which inspired the fortifications 
of Gallipoli was succeeded by the excess of temerity which 
dictated the landing on the shores of the Crimea. From 
September 7 to 14, 23,000 British troops, 25,000 French, 
and 5,000 Turks, with 150 guns and stores of every kind, 
were at sea. The French ships of war were crowded with 
soldiers and unfit for action. The duty of protecting the 
vast flotilla devolved upon the British squadron of ten line- 
of-battle ships, two frigates, and thirteen steamers. The 
Russian fleet within three hundred miles of Varna numbered 
fifteen ships of the line and twelve steamers, of which, how- 
ever, the ‘ Vladimir’ alone was a powerful vessei. It is 
impossible not to believe that a vigorous naval attack 
directed against the crowded and widespread transport fleet 
might, even if ultimately defeated, have sufficed to ruin the 
expedition.” 

Cholera was still rife, and many of the troops were in 

a low state of health; but the British regiments, and the 
Highland Brigade especially, were in this respect superior 
to their allies. ‘It is evident from the orders,’ writes 
Colonel Sterling, 
‘that our leaders expect to land without any opposition. We are to 
carry nothing on shore with us except ammunition and three days’ 
provisions, and I suppose it is intended to throw up entrenchments 
until the ships can return and bring up the remainder of the baggage 
horses, mules, &c. . . . It is a remarkable expedition, and will have 
many historians to record our exploits and recount our success or our 
failure. The latter I think scarcely possible; but there is always a 
chance of it, and if that chance should turn against us, the memory of 
the defeat will be stamped in such characters of blood as will put half 
Iengland in mourning.’ 


Meanwhile, on the heights of the Alma the Russian army 
awaited the attack of the ill-equipped forces which landed 
on the open beach between September 14 and 18. Colonel 
Sterling does not attempt to describe the battle; but he 
quotes Sir Colin Campbell’s modest despatch, and gives 


* After the battle of the Alma Prince Menschikoff gave orders to 
Admiral Korniloff to sink ships across the entrance to the harbour. 
The admiral, however, seems to have wished to put to sea and attack 
the allied fleet and transports; but his captains considered, rightly, 
that it was then too late for such an attempt. The favourable oppor- 
tunity had passed. 
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some interesting details of the decisive flank movement of 
the Highland Brigade. 

Of the large number of generals present with the army, 
only one had ever commanded a considerable force in the 
field. Many had never commanded a force of any descrip- 
tion. It was in full keeping with British precedent that 
the one tried general should, at the age of sixty-two, be a 
simple brigadier, serving under others who had no previous 
training for command. At the Alma the wide experience 
of Sir Colin Campbell bore rich fruit. 

‘When C. [Sir C. Campbell] got into the bed of the river and could 
see along the left bank, he perceived that the Light Division was in a 
mess. ‘By God!” said he, “these regiments are not moving like 
English soldiers.” He immediately ordered the 42nd to form as 
rapidly as possible on the south, or enemy’s, bank, and sent orders to 
the S2rd and 79th to do the same. The Duke at this time came up 
to him, and C. energetically recommended an immediate advance, 
saying that he “ foresaw disaster unless we did so.” The 42nd was 
at once pushed forward by him, marching over the 77th Regiment, 
which was lying down. . . . The effect of this manceuvre was foretold 
by C. before the 42nd moved, showing the advantage of a general with 
a true tactical eye. We made a deliberate parade movement of regi- 
ments in echelon right in front up the highest hill. ... The men 
never looked back, and took no notice of the wounded. They 
ascended in perfect silence, and without firing a shot. On crowning 
the hill we found a large body of Russians, who vainly tried to stand 
before us. Our manceuvre was perfectly decisive,as we got on the 
flank of the Russians in the centre battery, into which I saw the 
Guards rush in as the Russians abandoned it.’ (September 21.) 


Thus passed the dangerous crisis of the battle, and we can 
well understand that ‘ Lord Raglan’s eyes filled with tears 
‘ when he shook hands with C.’ 

The extraordinary flank march, during which the head- 
quarter staff, followed by a long train of guns, leading the 
way, narrowly missed a Russian division moving in equal 
ignorance of the situation, placed the army on the south 
side of Sebastopol. So far fortune had certainly favoured 
the adventurous, and the Russians had proved no match for 
the Allies in the open field. The false position in which the 
invaders were placed, and the terrible results of inadequate 
means, were soon to be apparent. 

‘ The original plan,’ writes Colonel Sterling, ‘ had been, there is no 
doubt, to make a coup de main against Sebastopol. . The only 
thing ‘really to impede its success would have been the fire from the 
Russian fleet in the harbour.’ 


A siege train had, however, been provided, which cou!d 
VOL. CLXXXII. NO. CCCLXXIV, Z 
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not have played any part in a coup de main. The possibility 
of a siege must therefore have presented itself, and ‘no 
‘instructed military mind can approve of an attempt to 
‘ besiege without investing.’ Such an attempt the Allies 
now made, and when once the coup-de-main project was 
abandoned there was no reasonable probability whatever of 
rapid success. Sebastopol was full of resources of all kinds ; 
the supply of guns was almost inexhaustible. So long as 
fine weather lasted troops and stores in any number could 
ve thrown into the place. Nevertheless, exaggerated ex- 
pectations were, perhaps naturally, formed of the performance 
of the siege train. Some of the orthodox fortresses in the 
Peninsula had succumbed to battering by a comparatively 
small artillery, followed by an assault. It was true that the 
losses of the assailants had been heavy ; but here, at Sebas- 
topol, a powerful siege train was to be employed, and the 
effects of its fire would surely correspond. The absolute 
difference of conditions was easily forgotten. The Russian 
fortifications arose far more rapidly than the siege works of 
the Allies, and these fortifications, however roughly con- 
structed, were far better able to resist the effects of artillery 
fire than the elaborate defences of Badajos or Ciudad Rodrigo. 
‘I have not the slightest doubts as to the result of the 
‘ affair,’ wrote Colonel Lysons. ‘ Sebastopol will fall within 
‘a fortnight’ (October 12). The letters of Colonel Sterling 
reveal far more grasp of the situation :— 

‘The defences look stiff and are increasing. We may easily be 
kept here some weeks. ... The ground is very unfavourable for 
digging. . . . It is said Menschikoff.means to try and relieve the 
place, which he certainly ought to attempt.’ (October 3.) 

He believes, however, in the siege train, for 

‘it is supposed that we shall not fire a gun till the whole 
199 are ready to open with a grand crash, smashing ships and works 
and town into an everlasting ruin. (October 4.) Meantime, speed 
engineers; get up the heavy guns, ‘The Russian troops are no doubt 
streaming down from the Danube, where the Austrians have set them 
free ; and it is on the cards that our prey may still be rescued from 
us. . . . Unless we can silence their artillery we dare not storm; the 
loss would be too frightful, besides the risk, in case of failure, of not 
being able to make good our retreat to the ships. It is a nervous 
moment for the French and English generals, and more of a toss-up 
than I like for the sake of my country. . . . We want an army here 


to take the place, and another larger to beat the enemy again in the 
field.’ (October 6.) 


The military situation could not be more accurately 
defined. Whatever may be believed as to the prospects of 
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an assault delivered immediately after the victory of the 
Alma, it is certain that the strength of the Allies was wholly 
inadequate to their new resolve. Sebastopol being left open, 
no attempt being made to grip the Isthmus of Perekop, and 
no large reinforcements being available, it was inevitable 
that the Russians, disposing of troops sufficient to hold the 
growing defences on the south side, and at the same time 
to maintain an army in the field, would be able to reverse 
the position and beleaguer the allies. From the military 
point of view this contingency would have arisen even if 
grave difficulties of another kind had not confronted the 
British commander. For the moment, therefore, the only 
hope of achieving any result before the Crimean winter set 
in lay with the siege train, to be directed by a veteran of 
seventy-two.* 

The trench-work was actively pressed forward, and 
126 guns were placed in battery, to which the Russians 
‘opposed 118; besides which, 220 pieces would bear upon 
‘ attacking troops.’ t On the morning of October 17 the 
bombardment opened, Admiral Dundas consenting, ‘ with 
‘reluctance, to a naval attack on the sea front. The 
apparent effect of the fire of the siege batteries was consider- 
able. Many of the Russian guns were silenced; the Mala- 
koff tower, the one example of permanent fortification on the 
south side of Sebastopol, was almost ruined. At the same 
time the main magazine in the French lines was fired; and, 
as might have been confidently expected, the naval attack 
on the harbour forts failed almost disastrously. Whether 
an assault would have succeeded cannot be known, but, 
considering the strength of the enemy, the result seems 
more than doubtful. In any case, as the French could not 
co-operate, the attempt fell through. The siege train had 
done all that could be expected of it, but 
‘dawn had disclosed a new feature in the problem... . Before 
morning the parapets had been rebuilt, the batteries repaired, and 
fresh guns from the inexhaustible supplies of the ships and arsenal had 
occupied the embrasures.’ t 

‘The Russians stand to their guns splendidly,’ writes 
Colonel Lysons. ‘I do not think the British artillery have 

‘effected quite so much as they hoped for,’ states Colonel 
Sterling, who, on October 14, had moved with his chief, on 


* Sir John Burgoyne was the oldest officer present with the army. 
{ Hamley, ‘The War in the Crimea. 
¢ Ibid. 
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sudden orders, to Balaclava. ‘It is of vital importance to 
‘the army,’ he adds, ‘that we should maintain ourselves 
* here.’ 

A grave danger was, in fact, impending, which could not 
escape Lord Raglan’s notice. The harbour of Balaclava 
was vital to the supply of the British army, and the position 
which Sir Colin Campbell was called upon to hold with 
about 2,000 British infantry and 4,500 Turks was practically 
en Vair. Close at hand, on the right bank of the Tchernaya, 
lay Liprandi with 22,000 infantry, 3,400 cavalry, and 78 
guns. 

The measures taken for the security of Balaclava have 
not received adequate recognition at the hands of the 
historian of the war. Colonel Sterling shows how hard was 
the work and how unremitting the vigilance of Sir Colin 
Campbell. For the advanced redoubts, which, with their 
guns, were easily captured from the Turks on October 25, 
he was not responsible. ‘C. never liked these redoubts .. . 
‘which we had been ordered to construct.... The 
‘ impossibility of holding these works, which, it is probable, 
‘was the reason for not trying to retake them, ought to 
‘have been a good reason for not attempting to fortify 
‘them. A strong picquet . .. would have answered every 
‘purpose.’ It was a striking instance of the futility of 
treating fortification as a science apart from tactics. These 
luckless redoubts were ‘ordered’ by some one at head- 
quarters, quite irrespective of the strength available for the 
defence of Balaclava, which was wholly inadequate to such 
an extended position. Like the Sandbag Battery at Inker- 
mann, they were a source of weakness and of heavy losses. 
It is not clear that the Russian attack of October 25 was 
seriously intended against Balaclava ; but the steps promptly 
taken by Sir Colin Campbell show that he exactly understood 
the possible situation. ‘Had the 93rd been broken,’ writes 
Colonel Sterling, ‘there was literally nothing to hinder the 
‘eavalry which came down on the 93rd from galloping 
‘through the flying Turks and destroying all the stores in 
‘ Balaclava.’ The splendid charge of Scarlett’s heavy 
brigade definitely checked the Russian cavalry, and their 
infantry was not pressed home. The danger was averted ; 
but the captured redoubts were retained, and the guardian- 
ship of Balaclava was for a long period an anxious task. 

The battle of Inkermann, won at great cost by sheer 
hard fighting, and guileless of tactical purpose, the near 
approach of winter, and the hurricane of the 14th, threw 
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a gloom over the army, which finds expression in the letters. 
‘ Everybody is getting rather down in the mouth,’ writes 
Colonel Lysons; ‘we seem to get no further. I hope our 
‘ chiefs know what they are about.’ To Colonel Sterling, 
who from the first shows a remarkable grasp of the situation, 
the outlook now seemed fraught with doubt, and even dan- 
ger. He is never an alarmist, but he sees clearly that 
dark days are at hand ; and he does not know what prepara- 
tions have been taken. 

‘Our Government must send us some more men, and they must do 
it without stint. It is even now a question in my mind whether we 
can hold our own here till succour arrives. We are besieging an 
enemy equal to ourselves in numbers, with another superior one out- 
side and threatening us continually... . The matter looks graver 
every day ; a duel & mort with despotism requires numbers as well as 
bravery.’ (November 7.) 

As regards supply :— 

‘So long as we can hold Balaclava all is well ; only I do not know 

what transport the commissary-general has to carry up things to the 
camp before Sebastopol. The roughest, rudest side of war is now 
presented to us: all pretensions to finery, or even decency, are gone. 
We eat dirt, sleepin dirt, and live dirty ; but our heartsare high. . . . 
Nevertheless, send us 30,000 Englishmen; for if the enemy were 
of my mind, we should be hard pressed enough now, and we may be 
eo any day.’ (November 12.) 
The transport difficulty was now to assume the most 
serious aspect. Provisions, warm clothing, and huts were 
soon pouring into Balaclava, but there were no means of 
transporting them to the worn and suffering troops on the 
Upland. The commissary-general had repeatedly applied to 
Lord Raglan* ‘for instructions to guide my preparations ;’ 
but not till October 12 were any orders given, and then 
only to lay in a stock of fuel at Balaclava. 

At length, three days after Inkermann, it was announced 
that the army would winter in the Crimea. Meanwhile, 
on September 19, 2,000 tons of hay had been demanded 
from England, of which only one-tenth reached Balaclava 
on November 30. In January 1855 the commissariat 
possessed only 333 packhorses and mules and 12 camels. 
To the want of forage has been attributed the neglect to 
procure transport animals; but both forage and animals 
could have been obtained within a short distance of Bala- 
clava, if there had been any one to give the orders. Captain 


* The Commissariat in the Crimea. 
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Colin Campbell, who visited Sinope in January 1855, 
writes :— 


‘I asked him [the commissary] if baggage animals could be bought 
there in any quantity. His answer was that the French had taken 
away 400 only the month before, and that there were at that moment 
740 bringing down barley for him, all of which might be bought at 
prices varying from 5/. to 12/. I asked about forage, and he said 
he would engage to supply 8,000,000 Ib. in the next two months. 
Would you believe it that not one packhorse has been bought there 


by the English, although it is only twenty-one hours’ steam from 
Balaclava?’ 


And earlier he vividly contrasts the French transport with 
our own. 


‘ When one sees our commissariat mules, one sees a set of half-starved, 
dying animals, savagely thrashed along by Poles, Bulgarians, Tartars, 
and every sort of blackguard. What a contrast in the French animals ! 
They pass our camp in long lines of hundreds daily; they walk in a 
row, every mule as fat and sleek as if he were a pet, and stepping 
along cheerfully. To every three mules there is a workmanlike, 
well-appointed Frenchman, a soldier who, when he has nothing else to 
do, chats to his mules as if they were his friends, This is only one of 
the points in which they beat us; it is the same in everything.’ 


December, January, and February were months of real 
suffering. Fuel was usually unobtainable; even food oc- 
casionally ran short, and vegetables, sorely needed by 
the scurvy-stricken troops, were wanting. Without warm 
clothing and in threadbare tents the bitter cold had to be 
endured. Yet these necessaries were for the most part close 
at hand. ‘Early in November,’ wrote the commissary- 
general, 800,000 rations of charcoal arrived, and ‘re- 
‘mained untouched till December 4.’* On December 19 
20,000 lb. of lime-juice was received; but for weeks the 
medical department appears to have been unaware of its 
existence. It was ‘no part of the duty of the commissariat 
‘to provide vegetables, which had always been supplied 
‘under regimental arrangements.’t When, therefore, a 


large supply reached the Crimea, there were no means of 
distribution. 


‘ At length,’ writes Captain Campbell, ‘one day there appeared an 
order that “ captains of companies might obtain vegetables for their 
men on application to the Commissariat at Balaclava.” They might as 





* The Commissariat in the Crimea. 


{ Ibid. Until December 10 it was not recognised that a free 
supply of vegetables was necessary, 
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well have told us we could obtain them in Covent Garden. How on 
earth was a captain, who probably did not possess even a donkey, to 
carry up vegetables daily for fifty or sixty men?’ 


Masses of vegetables, therefore, either rotted on the beach 
at Balaclava, or were thrown into the sea, or were carried off 
by the heterogeneous crowd of camp-followers which had 
collected there. Waste and direst need were thus com- 
panions. 

Colonel Sterling, with his warm sympathies for the 
suffering troops and clear insight into causes, gives a vivid 
picture of these months of struggle for bare existence. 


‘Yesterday, for the first time, there appeared a general order to the 
commissary to carrv fuel to the soldiers at the front. It remains to 
be seen whether he has the means of doing so. Fancy all these men 
without fuel! How can they grub for roots of trees under the snow ? 
Sure I am that in this deep snow and hard frost, without fuel, many 
must perish ; and that this morning, when daylight comes, thousands of 
them will have nothing to cook with. Raw meat, biscuits,and rum, is 
all they can get. Why was not this order given a month ago? 
Why? Because there was still a little brushwood to be obtained by 
hard work on the part of the men, already overtaxed by their labour 
in the trenches, Exquisite reason!’ (January 15.) 

‘The men here get scarcely anything but salt meat, and they do 
not eat it now. The French have always had fresh meat for their 
officers, and every other day for the soldiers. I do not approve of the 
distinction, but that is the fashion of their army... . England will 
cry for hermen. Fame will point out their graves on the bleak 
Tauris. Let us hope that a noble revenge will be taken by pardon- 
ing, when possible, the faults which are not to be attributed so much 
to the individuals as to a system which we must abandon or we 
perish as a military nation.’ (January 25.) 


The railway was now to be begun, and the first thing 
asked for by the contractor was 


‘Jabour and horses—500 men, and I know not how many horses! 
Really, now, is it not provoking? If we had had labour we could 
have made a good road without him; and if we had horses we could 
even now send up our stores without a railway.’ (January 29.) 


These extracts explain much. There was no lack of 
goodwill and of energy at home, no need of the violent 
outcry in the press; but everywhere knowledge was want- 
ing. Such system as existed did not contemplate war, and 
of the military chiefs before Sebastopol none was quali- 
fied by vigour of character or by experience to inaugurate 
rough and ready measures for dealing with an emergency. 
The power and responsibility which are inseparable from 
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command in the field were not realised; necessary orders 
were not given, or given too late; and the letters of Captain 
Campbell even afford evidence that the real state of the 
army in the Crimea was deliberately concealed from its 
chief. ‘Lord Raglan’s fault,’ writes Colonel Sterling, who 
strongly resented the attacks made upon the Commander-in- 
Chief, ‘ has been the not refusing to act at all till his army 
‘was fit to move, and complete in every respect... . I 
‘hope he can prove that he represented that his army 
‘was not properly provided with transport.’ It is, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful whether the military advisers of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government had any idea of the require- 
ments of an army employed to besiege Sebastopol during 
the winter. Twenty years previously Von Moltke, then an 
unknown captain on the Prussian staff, had published valu- 
able information on the climate and military conditions of 
the Crimea, which was translated by Colonel Sterling and 
sent to the military authorities. ‘ But they would not be 
‘warned,’ he writes from the camp at Balaclava. 

The purely military administration of the army was as 
defective as that of the supply and transport services. The 
defence of Balaclava was entrusted to Sir Colin Campbell, 
but the place itself and the troops there were taken out of 
the hands of this experienced general. The inevitable 
result was confusion and friction, of which Colonel Sterling 
bitterly complains. By the maladministration of the base, 
due to this extraordinary arrangement, the ‘ winter troubles’ 
were greatly aggravated. The position was intensely trying 
to the brigade-major. ‘I have neither rank nor power,’ he 
writes, ‘ but I do my best, with a despairing heart, to make 
‘things go right.’ 

By the end of February the British army had more than 
13,000 sick, and the French, strongly reinforced, had taken 
over part of the trench duty, which was rapidly destroying 
the troops. Regiments dwindled away. ‘The 63rd had 
‘only seven men fit for duty the day I left,’ writes Captain 
Campbell. The siege works languished on the side of the 
Allies; but the Russian defences steadily grew, and on 
February 22 the fortifications of the important position of 
the Mamelon were begun. ‘The aristocracy are trifling with 
‘the safety of the army in the Crimea’ was the verdict of 
the ‘ Times.’ * 





* February 3, 1855, 
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March brought fine weather and the Commissioners, 
whose proceedings aroused some natural resentment. 


‘The burden of their song is: Give us some men and we will do 
such and such things. Now, if we had been able to afford the men, 
we could, if we thought them wise things, have done them ourselves. 
It was just men that we wanted, and do want. . . . They put me in 
mind of the old times with the French armies in the Revolution. 
They have not, however, the power of getting our heads cut off.’ 


As naturally, Colonel Sterling writes with some warmth 
of the drain of men caused by the demands of the lady 
nurses. To men accustomed to see power feebly wielded 
the proceedings of Miss Nightingale conveyed a sense of 
shock, and allowance must be made for the feelings of a staff 
officer. 


‘We are now obliged to take our finest men just as if they were 
going on guard, and we are forbidden to relieve them. The same 
men are compelled to remain until they become sick; then we are 
ordered to send others to replace the men so expended. . . . In the 
last twenty-four hours I have sent nine fresh orderlies from the Brigade 
of Guards—great big Grenadiers! . . . No wonder our nominal army 
is so small in effective strength.’ 

The lady nurses, filled with enthusiasm for their great 
undertaking, could not be expected to reflect what their 
demands implied to the shrunken forces in the Crimea. 

Spring swiftly wrought wonders before Sebastopol. Pri- 
vation disappeared; the great efforts made in England 
began to bear fruit. Captain Campbell writes :— 

‘I find the greatest change in the spirits of both officers and men. 
The few men that are left are as cheerful as if in England, and the 
officers are getting up races, &c. . . . Our men turned out to-day in 
their new clothing, and really looked (with the exception of their long 


Turkish boots) as clean and smart as when they left Windsor.’ 
(March 9.) 


Meanwhile Sebastopol had grown into a formidable fortress, 


and the Allies were not yet ready for a new bombardment. 
Colonel Sterling states :-— 


‘I hear of more batteries being begun, which only puts off the longer 
the time for opening fire. . . . From something which dropped from a 
French general, I think the French are no longer so confident as they 
were in the success of an assault, They say, “We will try; if we 
fail, we must mask the place, and attack the enemy in the field.”’ 


The French attack of February 23 on the newly occupied 
site of the Mamelon had been repulsed with much loss, and 
the defenders of Sebastopol, though avoiding great offen- 
sive operations, showed everywhere an unabated vigour, 
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At length, on April 9, the second bombardment opened | 

from 400 guns, and was maintained for ten days. No 

assault followed, as appears to have been originally intended. 

Napoleon was occupied with other plans at this moment, 

and Canrvbert’s instructions were interpreted as precluding 

the French infantry from a grand effort. A general sense 

of disappointment appears to have pervaded the allied armies, 

and the active operations of the siege again languished for 

some weeks. f 





’ 


‘I do not think the morale of this army is improving,’ writes Captain 
Campbell; ‘one often hears the men sneering at the progress of the 
siege, and, although they are in excellent health and spirits, evincing 
more desire to go home than to go into Sebastopol.’ 

Colonel Sterling’s mind, like that of Louis Napoleon, turned 
towards operations in the field. 

‘ The place, . . . in my opinion, will not fall till we can send out 


a force from Eupatoria of 70,000 or 80,000 men to attack the 
Russians,’ 


On May 3 the Highland Brigade was taken away from 
its general and embarked for Kertch under the command 
of Sir G. Brown. It was a hard trial for Sir Colin Campbell 
and his staff. ‘Fancy our indignation! ... I never saw 
‘C.so much vexed.’ The expedition was, however, recalled j 
by Canrobert just before landing, to start again on May 22, 
and to achieve easy, yet important, successes. 
In Pélissier the French army at length found a comman- 
der-in-chief. ‘S’il n’entre pas, personne n’entrera,’ had 
been General Vinoy’s verdict, expressed to Colonel Sterling. 
* Pélissier,’ said Marshal Vaillant, ‘will lose 14,000 more 
‘ for a great result at once, while Canrobert would lose the 
‘ same number by driblets without obtaining any advantage.’ 
With the new appointment an era of increased activity at once 
began. On the night of May 22 the French attacked some new 
works near the head of Quarantine Bay, and on the 25th 
two divisions crossed the Tchernaya, driving back the 
Russians and relieving the right flank of the besiegers from “ 
all pressure. On June 6 the third bombardment was opened, 
followed on the morning of the 7th by a desperate assault 
from the French and British trenches. The Mamelon and 
the quarries in front of the Redan fell to the Allies. ‘I 
‘ cannot think,’ writes Colonel Sterling, ‘ that many days will 
‘ pass over before we shall make some more important move. 
‘ It is now under debate whether we shall advance from here 
‘ (Balaclava), or wait till we haye the town.’ Pélissier, how- 
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ever, remained firm of purpose, opposing the projects of 
Louis Napoleon, and receiving the support of Marshal 
Vaillant. Hope ran high. 


‘Our long labour and endurance are likely to close soon, unless some 
stupid peace is made... and we may hope that the following 
summer's campaign will have, for the present, effectually clipped the 
power of Russia. . . . It will be a lesson for a century, before the ex- 
piration of which the millennium may be introduced. Then, as now, 
the art of war will be no more learned; moreover, that study will 
then be unnecessary.’ 


On June 17 the allied batteries reopened, and a general 
assault was arranged for the morning of the following day, 
to be delivered after an artillery fire of two hours had 
silenced the Russian guns. Pélissier, however, anticipated 
the time agreed upon, for reasons which have never been 
explained, and the British commander felt bound to attack 
without artillery preparation. The result was failure, which 
told with fatal effect upon Lord Raglan’s shattered health. 
The First Division, which had been moved from Balaclava, 
was present in reserve, and Colonel Sterling expects that 
the Highland Division would head the next assault, 


‘for it is a maxim of war that when troops have been roughly 
handled, as the Light Division was at the Alma, and ever since, 
besides failing in an assault, they ought to be placed in reserve to 
recover themselves.’ 

This maxim, which escaped the attention of the British 


staff, was understood by the experienced French com- 
mander. 


‘ Pélissier has sent down the troops which failed in the assault, and 
brought up these fresh ones (Vinoy’s Brigade). He knows war well, 
and the effect of punishment on the morale of the soldier,’ 


For seven weeks the gallant defenders of Sebastopol still 
held their own. The siege works were pushed forward 
where the ground permitted, and the daily drain of men on 
both sides was considerable. Todleben’s resources were, 
however, approaching exhaustion, while those of the besiegers 
steadily increased. The Russian losses in the three bom- 
bardments had been enormous ; Sebastopol was already in 
ruins; a still heavier bombardment must be expected. 
Under these circumstances Prince Gortschakoff determined 
to make a final attempt against the right flank of the 
Allies on the Tchernaya. Inkermann, though unsuccessful, 
had crippled the siege operations. A similar result may 
now have been hoped for. The attack, delivered with great 
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bravery on August 16, failed completely, and the fate of 
Sebastopol was sealed. 

On September 5 the last bombardment commenced, the 
general assault being ordered for the 8th at noon ;* 
but to the ablest and most experienced of the British 
generals was assigned the rearmost position. With true 
prescience Colonel Sterling writes on September 7 :— 

‘I cannot find that Simpson has asked any advice from C. about this 
assault. It is a pity, for he has seen so much fighting, and under- 
stands the soldiers so well. The troops which assaulted on June 18 
are very much pumped out; some of the regiments suffered frightfully 
at the Alma; they have been kept all this time in the trenches, losing 
men ; they have made one assault, and failed. Of course many of their 
best and bravest officers and men have been killed or disabled. . . . 
The heart is out of them. ... God help us! Weare in strange 
hands,’ 

Ample evidence existed of the unfitness of these troops, 
largely consisting of young recruits, for the tremendous 
task of assaulting the Redan; but the headquarter 
staff appear to have been blind to the risks. To inex- 
perienced generals and battalions whose moral had been 
grievously shaken the honour of the British army in the 
final struggle for Sebastopol was inexcusably committed. 
The difficulties which confronted the French were less in 
some important respects; but their successful assault on 
the Malakoff was well planned, well managed, and bril- 
liantly executed. Vinoy, the friend and colleague of Sir 
Colin Campbell at Balaclava, was the hero of the day; ‘ he 
* got in, and maintained himself, and thus won Sebastopol, 
‘ which became untenable when the Malakoff was gone.’ In 
glory well earned by the French, and in disaster and dis- 
credit to the British army, preventible by obvious means, 
the memorable siege ended. Nothing is more certain than 
that Sir Colin Campbell with his Highlanders would have 
taken the Redan, and when it was all too late ‘C. was sum- 
*‘moned by General Simpson, who gave him orders to assault 
‘the Redan on the morning of September 9.’ The cautious 
veteran represented that his troops 
‘had marched twelve miles, and gone straight into the trenches, and 
would spend the night there, and that they had no food. “Oh! but 
the young people about me,” meaning his aides-de-camp, “are so 
anxious that it should be done!” A nice general! The devil help 
England! No one else will help a nation which puts its reputation in 
such keeping. The one capable man they have to be so commanded !’ 


* Tn accordance with Pélissier’s wish, 
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Sir Colin Campbell was, however, to be again superseded 
for the third or fourth time, but, nevertheless, he loyally 
returned to the Crimea, at the personal request of the 
Queen, to serve under the general who had failed at the 

Redan. ‘Je vois que chez vous tout se fait par politique,’ 
was General Vinoy’s natural comment upon the extraordinary 
selections for commands in the Crimea. 

Till May 10, 1856, with the exception of some weeks 
ut Malta, Colonel Sterling remained at his post. On the 8th 
he writes for the last time :— 

‘You will never, in all your life, receive another letter from Crim 
Tartary. That scene is now closed. The curtain is dropped, the tears 
are dried up—and to supper with what appetite we may !’ 


It is impossible within the limits of a review to do justice 
to these brilliant letters. In their breadth of view, their 
wisdom, and their sympathy, they reveal the spirit of the 
true soldier and patriot. What can be finer in tone than the 
following, coming from one who had keenly felt the inevi- 
table evils arising from incompetent commanders ? 


‘Incompetence is no crime; the crime is to place incompetent men 
in critical positions. The honest verdict should run: “These officers 
do not all appear to have been good selections for the posts they filled ; 
pethaps they may, nevertheless, have been the best that could be made 
at the time. They have erred, if at all, out of ignorance, and they did 
all that they thought they were empowered to do. Where fault may 
be found with them, the blame should fall on the shoulders of the person 
who appointed them; we do not know who that was.” ’ 


How true the following prophecy !— 


‘ Patience in taxpaying cannot go on for ever; you will all be tired 
of the war; Russia will quietly slip back to Sebastopol, build new 
ships, scheme new schemes.’ 


Generous tributes to the patience and the sterling worth 
of the private soldier abound. 


‘ They are the true England, stars whose brilliance will be historical 
when aristocratical names are forgotten or covered with immortal 
shame. ... What we have a right to admire in war is the display 
of very admirable qualities called out by it in poor, uneducated, brave 
men, who have nothing to gain except, perhaps, the approbation of the 
company they belong to, and of their own conviction or conscience, or 
that thing which we cannot shake off, which is so variable in its quality 
that the same might belong to an angel or ademon at different moments.’ 


It is still widely believed that the press saved the British 


army before Sebastopol. The facts do not bear out this view ; 
but at least it may be claimed that the newly invented war 
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correspondent awoke throughout the length and breadth of 
England a warm sympathy with the sufferers on the Upland, 
the very existence of which was a moral gain to the nation. 
If the gain to the army was perhaps uncertain, there can be 
no doubt as to the disadvantage. Colonel Sterling was quick 
to note what Mr. Kinglake termed the ‘ blazing indiscretions ’ 
of the press. 

‘The mines ought to be a profound secret, but I hear they are 
mentioned in the English papers. ... O freedom of the press, 
what an implement of war art thou! ... How can an army go on 
with every soldier reading such assaults against its general ?’ 


A single letter, to which Lord Raglan called the attention 
of the Duke of Newcastle, detailed the losses by cholera, 
informed the world that twelve tons of powder were stored in 
a mill whose position was duly defined, and added other 
information of the greatest value to the Russian commanders, 
Another letter suggested the ease with which the British 
shipping in Balaclava could be set on fire. ‘TI can safely say,’ 
wrote Lord Raglan,* ‘that during the whole of the war in 
‘the Peninsula the Duke of Wellington was never supplied 
‘ with such details as are to be found in the letter to which 
‘I am desirous of attracting your attention.’ In this, the 
infancy of war correspondence, both writers and editors were 
doubtless ignorant of the injury which they combined to 
inflict upon the army. Ten years later General Sherman 
bitterly complained of the license permitted to the Northern 
newspapers. 

‘Who gave notice of M‘Dowell’s movement on Manassas, and enabled 
Johnston so to reinforce Beauregard that our army was defeated? The 
press. Who gave notice of the movement on Vicksburg? The press. 
Who has prevented all secret combinations and movements against our 
enemy? ‘The press.... What has paralysed the Army of the 
Potomac? Mutual jealousies, kept alive by the press. ... As to 
the press of America, it is a shame and a reproach to a civilised 
people.’ t 

This difficulty, mainly due to the immense developement 
of telegraphic communication, is now better understood, and 
the Japanese have recently proved able to utilise the press 
for their own military advantage. That Colonel Sterling fully 
appreciated the risks to which the army in the Crimea was 
exposed at the hands of ignorant or reckless correspondents 





* To the Duke of Newcastle, January 4, 1855. 
+ Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman from 
1837 to 1891. 
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is shown by the words of caution with which he invariably 
accompanied the excellent sketches forwarded from time to 
time. An expert surveyor, who had gained much credit for 
his miJitary map of the Toronto District, Colonel Sterling 
employed his little spare time in reproducing the features 
of the ground and the works before Sebastopol, and the 
sketches, which the editor has wisely introduced, form a 
valuable adjunct to the letters. 

The story of the Crimea, however told, forms a heart- 
rending episode in the national annals. Mismanagement 
in every aspect dogged the hapless troops from first to last, 
and paralysed their action. Only the firm endurance of the 
rank and file and the devoted gallantry of regimental 
officers averted a great catastrophe. The war was entered 
upon ‘ without that serious and solemn feeling of responsi- 
‘ bility which ought to pervade a country while engaging in 
‘an enterprise pregnant with privation and suffering to 
‘ many of her sons, with grief and desolation to many of her 
‘ families.’* The military system of England, the product 
of long years of peace, was rotten to the core. The re- 
quirements of war had passed out of remembrance. De- 
ficient in essentials, and commanded for the most part by 
generals possessing neither knowledge nor experience, the 
army was thrown upon the shores of the Crimea. From the 
day of the flank march to Balaclava its position, having 
regard to its strength and resources, was strategically false. 
Badly handled at the Alma, it had practically no handling 
at Inkermann, which resembled a struggle by gallant tribes- 
men imbued with strong military instinets, rather than a 
battle fought by trained European forces. Siege operations 
closely follow the analogy of field tactics. A siege is a 
battle in which the movements are protracted. At Sebas- 
topol, partly on account of the difficulties which inevitably 
attend the proceedings of allies, but also by reason of 
defective knowledge, the operations lacked definite purpose, 
and failed in that concentration of effort upon decisive 
points which is the very essence of military success. Life 
and labour were thus expended for wholly inadequate re- 
sults. It was useless to assault the Redan until the 
Malakoff had fallen, and the concentration of all available 
means upon the latter object would have hastened the end 
and saved tid losses. The plan and execution of the 





* Sir Harry Verney, Bart., ‘Our Quarrel with Russia, 1855. 
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final assault were faulty in every respect, and proved that 
the plain lessons of the past had escaped recognition. 

Yet it is certain that there were with the army men who 
eould have guarded its honour. ‘The most remarkable 
‘ blunder made by the Government at home,’ writes Colonel 
Sterling, ‘was in not appointing Sir Colin Campbell to 
‘command when Lord Raglan died.’ Incomprehensible as 
were most of the selections made in the Crimea, the super- 
session of Sir Colin Campbell was the most inexcusable. ‘ I 
‘ find it reported,’ says Colonel Sterling, ‘that he could not 
‘ get on with the French.’ The commander of the Highland 
Brigade was, however, the one general for whom our allies 
had a real admiration. ‘Je ne vois jamais cet homme sans 
‘avoir envie de l’embrasser,’ were the words of Pélissier. 
‘Ils renvoyent leur meilleur géeéral et leur plus brave 
* soldat,’ said Vinoy when Sir Colin went home after being 
ignored. The network of intrigue and of unabashed self- 
seeking in which the army of the Crimea was involved 
shows painfully throughout these letters, and the heart- 
burning which followed each fresh act of injustice stands 
sadly revealed. To have shared with the troops the peril 
and the suffering of the winter of 1854-5 was an actual 
bar to an officer’s promotion, and those who succeeded in 
escaping from the period of greatest trial were the first to 
be decorated. 

The British army has undergone many changes since 
Colonel Sterling wrote. Some of the evils of which he 
justly complained have been removed. The privileged rank 
of the Guards has disappeared; the administrative depart- 
ments are no longer starved; the nation deals generously 
with the fighting services. Yet, in the fabric of the system 
so frequently repaired in detail and so enduring in principle, 
there remain many elements of weakness which the stress 
of a great war would at once reveal. In the success which 
has necessarily attended the minor operations of recent 
years, and in the disproportionate importance which inevi- 
tably attaches to them, defects are easily forgotten. Cool 
observers will, however, trace in our small campaigns much 
which recalls the painful experiences of the Crimea, and will 
doubt whether, even now, England has learned how to prepare 
and to administer an army with a single eye to the needs of 
war. 
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Art. IV.—The Cambridge Natural History. Edited by 
S. F. Harmer, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and A. E. Surpney, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Vol. III. Comprising—l. Molluscs. 
By the Rev. A. H. Cooxr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 2. Brachiopods (Recent). By 
A. E. Suiptry, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 3. Brachiopods (Fossil), By F. R. C. Reep, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. London and New 
York: 1895. 


jr gathering rare shells upon a foreign shore Caligula 

was denounced as a trifler. Because he chose to 
adorn his cabinet with the bright and handsome valves of 
cockles and scallops, instead of maiming and murdering 
the inhabitants of these islands, we treat his memory with 
an ungrateful contempt. In like manner Domitian is re- 
proached for persecuting hordes of flies in the retirement of 
his own chamber. To such misunderstandings are all ex- 
posed who tread the paths of wisdom in advance of their 
contemporaries. The beginnings of knowledge are regarded 
as frivolous and unpractical. In spite of his exalted rank, 
the august student of dipterous insects has been sneered at 
for centuries, because the ignorant historian could not 
recognise either the entrancing interest or the imperial im- 
portance of entomology. With diffidence Cicero mentions, 
us a thing almost beyond belief, that men of such emi- 
nence as Scipio and Lelius, in their hours of relaxation, 
amused themselves like boys by gathering shells and smooth 
pebbles on the beach. He has not the faintest conception 
that in such gatherings there could be anything for a 
student to observe, for a philosopher to admire. But if the 
investigation of organic life was unfrequent and inconse- 
quent before the Christian era and during its earliest cen- 
turies, all traces of it seem to disappear in the long, silent 
period that supervened between these and the revival of 
learning. At that famed epoch, however, the study of living 
forms was taken up with an eager emulous enthusiasm, 
which has survived every shaft of ridicule and sarcasm 
directed against it. In collecting, describing, and classi- 
fying all attainable animals, in noting their habits, in com- 
paring their structures, in tracing their genealogies (both 
recent and remote), there has been found to be work adapted 
to almost every variety of opportunity and talent. The 
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parish clergyman recruits his energy by dredging in the 
tiords of Norway, the barrister fills up the interstices of a 
busy life by writing an elaborate book on mites, the noble- 
man builds a museum, the sportsman bags a new species of 
rhinoceros, the marvels of pond-life are studied with zest by 
persons of leisure, and exhibited with applause before the 
lads and lasses of the village school. 

Within the circle of culture in these days every one is ex- 
pected to know something about everything. Among the 
fashionable parts of knowledge natural history is in the 
ascendant. From a thousand channels new facts and 
theories about zoology are continually accumulating. Land 
and sea are ransacked for specimens. From the uttermost 
patrs of the world, and from all depths of the ocean, they 
are brought to the laboratory to be dissected with needles 
or sliced by the microtome. The depths of the earth also 
are searched for the zoological archives of an undated past. 
In coping with the abundance of the material even specialists 
find themselves at fault. The efforts to attain a sort of 
miniature omniscience, which were futile in the days of 
Whewell and Brougham, are still more hopeless in the pre- 
sent generation. As for the general reader, not only are 
the limits of human life miserably inadequate for enabling 
him to learn all that ‘every schoolboy ought to know,’ but 
sometimes, while he is still painfully endeavouring to master 
the lesson, the teaching itself has become obsolete. It is 
probably to meet the requirements of those who wish for 
knowledge, administered in moderation, and warranted to 
be of the latest and most approved pattern, that just now 
the English literary market is abounding in serial works 
on natural history. Another cause of the phenomenon is 
doubtless to be found in the scientific activity of our univer- 
sities and other places of education. The talent, which 
in a former age would have sought to conquer fame by 
editing a Greek play or producing a manual of Latin com- 
position, now finds a readier outlet in a disquisition on 
centipedes or « monograph of the jelly-fishes. 


‘The Cambridge Natural History,’ we are told, ‘is intended, in the 
first instance, for those who have not had any special scientific 
training, and who are not necessarily acquainted with scientific 
language. At the same time an attempt is made not only to combine 
popular treatment with the latest results of modern scientific research, 
but to make the volume useful to those who may be regarded as 
serious students in the various subjects. Certain parts have the 
character of a work of reference.’ 
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As the intention is to comprise the whole of zoology 
within a series of ten volumes of about 500 pages apiece, 
this programme reminds one of the boy in the fable who 
put his hand into a narrow-necked jar and grasped so many 
nuts that he could extricate neither nuts nor hand. The 
volume before us is certainly very fairly executed on the 
lines of the programme. But the grasping endeavour to 
meet contradictory requirements defeats itself. At every 
turn the author is hampered by the limitations of space. 
Moreover, much of his book must be trivial to ‘the serious 
‘student,’ and still more of it unreadable and useless to 
those who are seeking only to be amused by a popular 
sketch. Such an amalgam might be tolerated, or possibly 
welcomed, if it occurred but once in our current literature. 
The exasperating thing is, that men of ability should be 
employed to do the same work in the same way for the 
same class of readers on several almost contemporaneous 
occasions. While this mischievous waste of competitive 
energy is going on, really comprehensive and satisfying 
works on different branches of zoology are left to be pro- 
duced by foreign authors and the Continental press. 

The rapid march of science during the last few years in 
every department of biological research may be thought to 
justify the issue of new manuals at short intervals. To a 
certain extent it does so. Yet there may easily be more 
haste than good speed. Mr. Cooke, for example, tells us in 
regard to Spirula, the animal of which is so rare and the 
shell so common, that the single species of the single genus 
has not yet been thoroughly investigated, and that the last 
whorl of the shell, though projecting slightly on the dorsal 
and ventral sides of the animal, is even there covered by a 
thin fold of the mantle. But before these statements were 
published, the ‘Challenger’ report on Spirula, by Dr. 
Pelseneer, had at length appeared, distinguishing three 
species of the genus, minutely describing the organism, and 
in regard to the dorsal and ventral projections affirming 
that at those points ‘there is no portion of the integument, 
‘however thin this may be, which passes over the shell.’ 
Important as it is for the teacher and the advanced student 
to be acquainted with the latest discoveries and the newest 
systems of classification, in the latter respect, at least, there 
is no great necessity that a popular manual should be in the 
very front of the fashion. It is easy to be premature. In 
his chapter on Recent Brachiopoda, Mr. Shipley speaks of 
* the now discarded group of Molluscoidea.’ But who have 
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discarded it, and why should it be discarded? It is agreed 
that the Brachiopods are not Mollusca, though surely they 
come in any system somewhere near them. It cannot be 
disputed that they resemble in general appearance the 
bivalve molluscs. What more appropriate name, then, could 
be devised than ‘ Molluscoidea’ for these mollusc-like neigh- 
bours of the Mollusca? It is true that the Ascidians are no 
longer included in the group, but that is no reason for 
refusing the name to the Brachiopoda and Polyzoa. When 
a technical term by long usage has become moderately 
familiar, it is a real injury to have another substituted, for 
the sake of some fanciful, pedantic, or visionary improvement. 
As far as the present volume is concerned, nothing is said 
to explain why the Brachiopods are severed from the Polyzoa, 
or why they are discussed in consecutive chapters with the 
Mollusca. Well as the chapters on the Brachiopoda are 
written, there is surely nothing in them which Mr. Cooke 
himself would not have been competent to produce. Still 
less reason could there be for apportioning two sabjects so 
essentially cognate as the recent and fossil Brachiopoda to 
two different writers. No harm, perhaps, has _ resulted, 
except that the volume is left without any reasonable title. 
To compensate for this, it must be admitted that a small 
incidental advantage has accrued. For, while Mr. Cooke 
and Mr. Shipley allude to the Cambrian strata as the oldest, 
or among the oldest, geological formations, it is only Mr. 
Cowper Reed who refers to their antiquity with the im- 
portant limitation conveyed in the epithet ‘ fossiliferous,’ 
and with a recognition of the vast duration of pre-Cambrian 
times. A Roman of the Empire might have been proud of 
his ancestry if he could trace it back to the year of the 
foundation of the city, but human history does not begin at 
that precise date. Similarly, a Cambrian fossil has a proud 
pre-eminence of antiquity among fossils, but the enormous 
thickness of the Laurentian system, though hitherto barren, 
or almost barren, of definite zoological relics, is nevertheless 
iu witness to geological ages, compared with which the Cam- 
brian must be considered modern. In comparing the sizes of 
recent and fossil Brachiopoda, Mr. Shipley contrasts the 
largest known recent specimen, measuring a little over 3 in. 
long, with a fossil one 45 in. in length. A few pages later Mr. 
Reed points out that a fossil Brachiopod is known 1 ft. in 
width, and he might have added that its length is nearly as 
great asits breadth. In regard to one especially interesting 
genus, Mr. Reed himself seems to be scarcely abreast of 
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modern science, since he places Lingula in the Cambrian, 
without any notice to the unwary that such is no longer 
admitted to be its true position. In the ‘Geological Magazine’ 
for last February, Miss Agnes Crane makes a strenuous 
effort to dispel ‘the persistent illusion respecting the 
‘ primeval antiquity of the genus Lingula, and its unchanged 
‘ persistence since Cambrian time.’ In the March number 
of the same periodical, she remarks :— 


‘It has been repeatedly observed in recent years by Hall, Clarke, 
Beecher, and Schuchert that true Lingule first appear in the Trenton 
series of the Lower Silurian epoch. The Cambrian species, formerly 
referred to that genus, are now known to belong to more primitive 
genera, Lingulella and Lingulasma, and [it is known] that these 
were preceded by various Otcloids and Obolelloids and the radical 
Paterina.’ 


Some allowance may perhaps be made for Mr. Reed, if 
he thought the point in question too much of a novelty for 
explanation within his limits. His chapter on the fossil 
Brachiopoda covers twenty-one octavo pages. The mere 
bibliography of the same group by Davidson and Dalton 
in 1886 extends to 160 pages in quarto. A memoir on the 
development of some Silurian Brachiopoda, by Dr. C. E. 
Beecher and Mr. J. M. Clarke, was published in 1889. The 
material for it was derived from a collection weighing seven 
tons, from which ‘ fifty thousand specimens of Brachiopoda 
‘ were washed out, sifted, selected, and referred to their re- 
* spective genera and species’ (‘Geological Magazine,’ March 
1895). ‘Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem !’ 
The great obstacle to combining systematic science with 
anything like a pleasing literary effect lies in the inevitable 
uncouthness of the names and terms which have to be em- 
ployed. The popular author would fain content himself 
with speaking of cuttles and squids, of limpets and ear- 
shells, crown-melons and fighting trumpets, Torbay bonnets 
and periwinkles, cones and cowries, sea-slugs and land-slugs, 
clams and cockles, razor-fishes and ship-worms, fountains 
and watering-pots, tongue-shells and helmet-shells and lamp- 
shells, with various other more or less familiar trivial names, 
which have been locally, and often very vaguely, applied to 
a few of the multitudinous species of Mollusca. But as soon 
as he attempts to take a survey of the whole sub-kingdom, 
and to show his readers its orderly arrangement and the 
interdependence of its parts, his efforts to keep himself 
within the confines of vernacular English are at once dis- 
comfited. In the present volume the utmost desire for 
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simplicity of language yet leaves Mr. Cooke under the 
necessity of dividing the Mollusca into the four classes: 
Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Scaphopoda, Pelecypoda (prefer- 
ably Pelekypoda). It cannot be claimed for these names that 
they have any enticing elegance of sound, and yet they are 
advantageous. They are a kind of coin which will pass 
current in all nations, and this would not be the case were 
they done into English as head-footed, belly-footed, spade- 
footed, axe-footed. It will at once strike the attention that 
all these names have the same ending. That is very con- 
venient for indicating that the groups are co-ordinate. 
Moreover, it will incline the least inquisitive beginner to 
ask for an explanation. Most persons nowadays come to 
know, without being specially taught, that vertebrate 
animals, under one disguise or another, are all practically 
quadrupeds, that all insects have six legs, spiders eight 
legs, the higher Crustacea ten legs or fourteen legs, and 
centipedes a larger number, to be reckoned by the score or 
the hundred. But legs or feet are not so readily attributed 
to the ordinary ideal of a whelk or a garden snail, and a 
world peopled with one-legged animals might very well be 
thought to exist only in imagination, the product of a fancy 
rather eccentric than ingenious. The ‘foot,’ however, of a 
molluse is in no way homologous with the jointed limbs of 
either vertebrate or articulated animals. It takes its name, 
not from any agreement which it has with those limbs in 
structure, but only from a certain correspondence in func- 
tion. It is ‘a thickening, on the ventral side, of a portion 
‘of the integument of the animal, modified to serve different 
‘modes of motion.’ In many of the Gasteropods it sub- 
tends the whole of the body. Sometimes there is observable 
a tripartite division of its area. The front portion is most 
strongly developed in genera which crawl about in wet sand. 
‘In such cases it seems to serve as a sort of fender or snow- 
‘plough to push the sand away on both sides of the path 
‘the animal is traversing.’ But sometimes the foot is 
widely extended on all sides, so as to slide over the sand 
instead of ploughing through it. In one division the lateral 
edges of the foot, known as parapodia, are frequently pro- 
duced into broad folds or wing-like extensions, by the wavy 
motion of which the animal is enabled to progress through 
the water. In the pretty and delicate Pteropoda, or wing- 
footed molluses, which are now subordinated to the Gastero- 
poda instead of forming a separate class by themselves, the 
lateral portions of the foot are modified into fins, a kind of 
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swimming wings, which derive their nerves from the ganglia 
of the foot. 


‘In the Cephalopoda the arms and funnel represent the modified 
foot, the sides of which are prolonged into a number of very long 
specialised tentacule. In the adult Cephalopod some of the arms have 
assumed a position in advance of the mouth, the latter being in fact 
surrounded by a circle of arms. But in the Cephalopod embryo the 
mouth opens as in the Gasteropoda, i.c. in advance of the arms, and 
it is only gradually that it becomes encircled by them. Arms and 
funnel alike are found to be innerved from the pedal ganglion.’ 


The Scaphopoda are as remarkable for paucity of numbers 
as the Gasteropoda for their exuberant abundance. The 
class contains but three genera. Of these the common 
Dentalium is well known as far as regards its tusk-like 
shell open at both ends. From the anterior and wider 
aperture of this the animal can protrude its small elongate 
foot for digging, it is supposed, into its native mud. The 
Pelekypoda, or bivalves, have, in a great many instances, a 
pointed axe-shaped foot, probably modified from the flattened 
‘sole’ of the Gasteropoda to adapt it for a burrowing organ. 
‘Tn genera which burrow but slightly it is small and feebly 
‘developed, while in genera which habitually excavate, it 
‘ becomes the largest and strongest organ of the body.’ But 
in sedentary or attached genera it tends to disappear. 
Thus the bedridden oyster is footless, while the deep- 
burrowing and active Solen or razor-fish has the foot 
powerfully developed. 

Through an oversight, or possibly a change of mind, Mr. 
Cooke at the outset speaks of his four principal divisions of 
the Mollusca as orders; but subsequently, and in his pre- 
fatory scheme of classification, he calls them classes. So 
also in one place a minor group, the Aplacophora, is an 
order, but elsewhere a sub-order. Uniformity in the use of 
such terms is obviously desirable. 

By the form of the name the Brachiopoda seem to be 
brought into line with the divisions of the Mollusca. But 
this is due to a misapprehension on the part of Cuvier. He 
was the first to distinguish them from the Pelekypoda, and, 
supposing erroneously that the so-called arms or breathing 
organs were a locomotive apparatus, he devised the hybrid 
name Brachiopoda, meaning arm-footed animals, a term 
which would have been more suitable to monkeys, for whom 
the name quadrumana was afterwards proposed by Owen. 
Soon after its invention the name Brachiopoda was adopted 
by Duméril, and it has been allowed to hold its ground 
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ever since. These animals are practically all stationary in 
adult life, almost all of them being actually attached to 
some support by a stalk or by one of their valves, so that 
they are then in no need of a foot for migrations which 
they never attempt. According to Miss Agnes Crane, ‘an 
* occasional yawn seems to be their only diversion,’ and they 
cannot even gape very widely. It is a puzzling thing to 
beginners to find that, although in all their very numerous 
species the Brachiopods have two valves, they are, neverthe- 
less, not ‘bivalves.’ That term is reserved for the Pele- 
kypoda, including mussels and cockles and scallops and 
oysters and a host of other species, which are called bivalves 
in distinction from the univalve Gasteropods, such as snails 
and periwinkles. The differences of internal structure 
which separate the true bivalves from the Brachiopoda are 
very considerable, although they might not be suspected 
from the external aspect of the respective shells. 

The recently instituted Malacological Society of London 
bears witness in its title to the great change which has 
come over the study of Mollusca in modern times. The 
members of a Conchological Society are interested first and 
principally in the shell, and only incidentally in the soft 
parts of the animal which the shell supports or covers. A 
malacologist, on the other hand, is concerned first with the 
molluscous animal, and only in a subordinate manner with 
its shell, if it happens to have one. There is, perhaps, 
rather too much tendency at present to sneer at collections 
of shells and at those who are interested in them, as though 
a kind of crusade were wanted against the devotees and the 
venerated objects of an effete superstition. While admit- 
ting that various considerations have tended unduly to 
exalt the value of the shell compared with other parts of 
the organism, Mr. Cooke judiciously observes :— 

‘ At the same time, it must not be forgotten that the old systems of 
classification, which were based almost entirely on indications drawn 
from the shell alone, have been strangely little disturbed by the new 
principles of arrangement, which depend mainly on structural points 
in the animal. This fact only tends to emphasise the truth that the 
shell and animal are in the closest possible connection, and that the 


shell is a living part of the organism, and is equally sensitive to 
external influences.’ 


A striking illustration of these remarks is afforded by the 
Pteropoda, which Péron and Lesueur in 1810 divided into 
two sub-groups, those without shells and those with shells. 
This division, established, as Dr. Paul Pelseneer says, on 
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the very empirical character of the presence or the absence 
of a shell, has been found to be quite justified by the ana- 
tomical differences, and that too, notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstance that the naked Pteropods ‘ possess a shell at the 
‘ beginning of their larval life.’ 

It is true, no doubt, that those who trust to the shell 
alone may occasionally be led widely astray in their clas- 
sification ; but that is only a particular application of the 
lesson now generally well understood, that a natural system, 
sound and true and unimpeachable, is waiting for the day 
of complete knowledge. Every part of every organism 
needs to be studied before it can be decisively ascertained 
which parts are of more, and which of less, importance. 
In every animal account must be taken of intricate and 
interdependent arrangements for respiration, nutrition, sen- 
sation, motion, reproduction, self-defence, and acquisitive 
conflict. For determining affinities the least conspicuous 
among these arrangements may chance to be of the highest 
consequence. But the most complete anatomical investiga- 
tion of an animal at any one period of its life is now 
regarded as a mere fraction of what is requisite. A para- 
mount rank is conceded only to embryological studies. 
In every stage of its existence, from the egg onwards, the 
anatomy of a creature should be known. The museum 
attendant who apologised for the smallness of the skull 
which he was exhibiting as that of Oliver Cromwell, on 
the ground that it belonged to the Protector ‘when he 
‘ was a boy,’ may have had a glimmering sense of the needs 
of the modern biologist. It would be highly convenient if 
the infant molluse could be first dissected and then allowed, 
notwithstanding, to attain the adult stage. Under existing 
conditions, it is seldom easy to obtain all, sometimes diffi- 
cult to obtain any, of the desired details about the young of 
many marine animals. 

In the meantime there are not a few matters of interest 
revealed by mere shells. In the Brachiopoda, for example, 
many of the species have calcareous structures forming 
curious loops and spirals, which are quite foreign to anything 
found in the true bivalves. These pieces of framework are, 
in fact, the supports of the branchial arms. The intimate 
structure of the shell is also so distinct in the two classes 
that even a small fragment, it is said, of a brachiopod shell can 
on this ground alone be properly classified. In both classes 
the muscular impressions, or scars, as they are called, are in- 
teresting features in the interior of the valves, giving some 
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indications of the habits and constitution of the several 
animals. The bivalves have by some authors been divided 
into two groups, according as they exhibit two muscular 
scars in each valve or only one. Mr. Cooke points out that 
in some genera there are two equal scars nearly equidistant 
from the hinge on either side of it and representing muscles 
of equal power ; in others, owing to the shape of the shell, 
one scar is brought close to the hinge, where the muscular 
pull will be comparatively ineffective, and in these cases the 
other scar is remote from the hinge and large, representing 
a muscle capable of doing almost all the work ; and, finally, 
in some genera, ‘ the anterior muscle having drawn into line 
* with the hinge and the posterior muscle, becomes atrophied, 
‘ while the posterior muscle, having double work to do, has 
‘doubled its size.’ For this reason there is only one mus- 
cular scar apparent in the oyster and in the scallop. There 
are many interesting instances, chiefly among the Brachio- 
poda, in which the embryonic shell persists or preserves some 
record of itself in the adult. Between the full-grown and the 
young shell in the Mollusca there are occasionally some sur- 
prising differences. The common Magilus antiquus, from the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, in the young form is shaped like 
a small whelk. As the coral to which it attaches itself in- 
creases in size, the molluse developes a long calcareous tube, 
which it solidifies to the rear, while taking care that the 
aperture in front shall keep pace with the growth of the coral. 
But for this precaution its host would become its sepulchre, 
a misadventure to which there is good reason to believe that 
coral-frequenting animals occasionally succumb. In Teredo 
navalis, known as the ship-worm, which bores deeply and 
destructively into timber, the valves are quite small through- 
out life, but the siphons secrete a shelly tube from twelve to 
thirty inches in length. Its mode of burrowing is said to 
have suggested to Brunel his method of tunnelling under 
the Thames. Still more extraordinary is the watering-pot 
shell, Aspergillum vaginiferum, which has the minute valves 
embedded in the lower end of the wall of a long cylindrical 
tube, the tube itself being closed below by a perforated disk, 
a singular point of resemblance to the equally remarkable 
silicious sponge with netted lid, the Huplectella aspergillum, 
or Basket of Venus. Patella, the common limpet, when 
young, has a nautiloid shell, but we are still entirely ignorant, 
Mr. Cooke declares, of the transition stages which convert 
the nautiloid into the familiar conical shell. Fisswrella is a 
genus very distinct from Patella, though its shell looks like 
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that of a limpet with a hole in the top—a peculiarity which 
has won for it the trivial name of the key-holelimpet. That 
apical hole is a rather notable curiosity. Mr. Cooke figures 
four stages in the growth of the shell, and observes :— 


‘ The development of Fissurella is of extreme interest. In an early 
stage it possesses a spiral shell, with a slit on the margin of the outer lip 
of the last whorl. As growth advances, shelly matter is deposited on 
both margins, which results in the slit becoming a hole and the spire 


a mere callosity, until at last they appear to coalesce in the apex of the 
adult shell.’ 


While in this way Fissurella, notwithstanding the limpet 
shape assumed by its shell, is seen to be in affinity with the 
great crowd of spiral univalves on the one hand, on the other 
hand it is said by 8. P. Woodward to be the best gasteropod 
for comparison with the bivalves; its large gills, placed one 
on each side, and its symmetrical shell, pierced with a 
median orifice for the escape of the outgoing branchial 
current, are declared to be unmistakeable indications of 
homologies with the Pelekypoda. The Chitons, by possess- 
ing a shell of eight valves, seem to stand far apart from all 
the other Mollusca. But in the opinion of the late Dr. 
J. E. Gray the hindermost of these eight valves or plates 
should be considered homologous with the principal part of 
the limpet shell, the other plates being regarded as portions 
of its anterior slope successively detached. The forward 
pointing apex of the eighth valve would favour such a view. 
In any ease the comparison helps us to understand the 
general unity binding together the whole sub-kingdom of the 
Mollusca, notwithstanding diversities of form and structure 
which mightatthe first glance be thought quite irreconcileable. 
Mr. Cooke has shown very clearly how easily many of the 
most striking differences in univalve shells may have arisen. 


‘In univalve Mollusca the normal form of the shell is an elongated 
cone twisted into a spiral form round an axis, the spiral ascending to 
the left. Probably the original form of the shell was a simple cone, 
which covered the vital parts like a tent. As these parts tended to 
increase in size, their position on the dorsal side of the animal caused 
them gradually to fall over, drawing the shell with them. The result 
of these two forces combined, the increasing size of the visceral hump, 
and its tendency to pull the shell over with it, probably resulted in the 
conversion of the conical into the spiral shell, which gradually came to 
envelop the whole animal. Where the visceral hump, instead of in- 
creasing in size, became flattened, the conical shape of the shell may 
have been modified into a single elliptical plate (e.g. Limax), the 
nucleus representing the apex of the cone. In extreme cases even 
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this plate dwindles to a few calcareous granules, or disappears alto- 
gether (Arion, Vaginula).’ 


Upon these suggestions an observant amateur will be 
enabled to trace for himself a unity of pattern in his speci- 
mens which otherwise his mind would not readily have 
expected. Whether he looks at the objects themselves or 
penetrates to the meaning of the Latin and Greek names 
appropriated to them, it will be obvious that the differences 
of form are about as great as could well be devised. Here 
is a flattened disc and there an auger, here a cask and 
there a spindle ; there are cones and olives and melons and 
whipping-tops, and also trumpets and horns and snake- 
shells, ears and caps and umbrellas. But all the diversified 
shapes answering to these names will be found to pass easily 
one into the other by mere changes in the sizes and number 
of the whorls, and according as the spiral is coiled loosely 
or tightly, obliquely or horizontally, with the last and 
largest whorl either contracting or expanding its margin. 

For such guidance to lines of interesting observation the 
amateur has reason to be grateful to the present volume, 
but if he hopes to name his collection by its assistance, he 
is very likely to be disappointed. Though he will find 
several of the best-known conchological curiosities figured 
and named, their portraits and titles are introduced rather for 
the sake of illustratiag the general subject than of helping 
in the arrangement of a cabinet. For the latter purpose, the 
collector, who cannot command expensive and voluminous 
works, must still fall back upon the admirable and extra- 
ordinarily compendious manual by the late Dr. 8. P. Wood- 
ward. That work, amplified in its account of species and 
brought up to the standard of existing knowledge, even if 
its modest price were doubled, would be a boon to students 
that could scarcely be over-estimated. Its merit is attested 
by the use which the eminent Dr. Paul Fischer has recently 
made of it in his ‘Manuel de Conchyliologie.2 What Dr. 
Fischer has done for France should now be done for Great 
Britain with enlarged opportunity for success. 

Mr. Cooke has devoted some seventy or eighty pages of 
his book to definitions of the sub-orders, sections, and families 
of the Mollusca, naming the principal genera in each. But 
it is difficult to understand for what readers this part of the 
work can be intended. It is naturally not meant for popular 
reading. After a page or two of it, not even a brachiopod 
could refrain from gaping widely. The numerous characters 
derived from the soft parts and internal structure of the 
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animals will be entirely useless to those who have only shells 
to study. On the other hand, the ‘serious students,’ to 
whom all this dry light of science might be valuable, would 
presumably require fuller details by which to identify the 
species they may happen to be studying. The names of 
genera are given without any information as to the dates 
when they were founded or by whom. There is, therefore, 
nothing to show whether they are of old standing or freshly 
minted, nor yet anything to indicate who are the writers 
from whom fuller details could be obtained. Some useful 
bibliographical lists are given of the leading authorities on 
embryology and anatomy, but the devotees of research to 
whom such lists might be useful would surely find the major 
part of Mr. Cooke’s volume superfluous. Many, however, 
who care nothing whatever for a German treatise on the 
molluscan kidney would have gladly learned how, with most 
profit and least expense, to pursue their study of the general 
subject. From an introductory treatise like the present 
they might well have expected some guidance through the 
labyrinth of scientific literature, which every year becomes 
more bewildering. A few pages would have been well be- 
stowed, not on a bare list of titles, but on a critical estimate 
of the works available. Incidentally, indeed, Dr. Paul 
Fischer’s work is mentioned as the leading modern manual 
of the subject, but the student is left in the dark as to the 
merits of works by his own countrymen. He might at 
least have been told whether the important work on 
Mollusea by Forbes and Hanley was to be considered anti- 
quated and useless; whether a similar verdict applied to the 
brilliantly illustrated monograph of the Nudibranchs by 
Alder and Hancock, published some forty to fifty years back 
by the Ray Society. It would have been advantageous to 
him to learn whether any profit could be derived from such 
old-world books as Donovan’s ‘ History of British Shells,’ 
in which the Mollusea are still classed, as Linnzus placed 
them, among the Vermes. He might at least have had 
something more than casual references in footnotes to 
Jeffreys’s ‘British Concliology,’ a delightful book, full of 
science and learning and observation, and scraps of poetry, 
and a medley of entertaining gossip from authors of every 
age and country. There are not many writers—and from 
some points of view it is a happy thing that there are not 
many writers—who would find, as Gwyn Jeffreys has done, 
appropriate occasion, in an essay on the eatable cockle, to 
quote from Paley and Coleridge and Ruskin, from Surtees’s 
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‘ History of Durham,’ from Wilson’s ‘ Prehistoric Annals of 
‘ Scotland,’ and from ‘ Msop’s Fables ;’ besides referring to 
Costa and Philippi on the habits of the animal; to Macé 
for its name among the Bretons; to Lister and Fleming 
and Macgillivray for its domestic use; and to Buchanan for 
an old Scotch fancy as to its origin. 

A not uninteresting page is allotted to the prices which 
have been occasionally paid for individual specimens of 
shells. The largest sum mentioned is ‘about 100l.,’ at 
which a Pleurotomaria adansoniana of extraordinary size 
and beauty ‘is now offered for sale.’ Between prices asked 
and prices obtained there is sometimes rather a wide 
interval, but Dr. S. P. Woodward refers to a Carinaria 
which, according to Sowerby, was once worth a hundred 
guineas. He adds that it is now worth one shilling only, 
and that a wentle-trap, Scalaria pretiosa, which in 1701 
fetched forty guineas, was worth only twenty in 1753, and 
may now be had for 5s. Dr. Henry Woodward regards 
most of the stories told about the extravagant prices paid 
for particular shells as probably apocryphal or grossly 
exaggerated, citing especially the statements that a Parisian 
professor of botany paid 6,000 francs (240/.) for a thorny 
oyster (Spondylus regius), and that a Dutchman gave an 
estate for a wentle-trap. There is something in the latter 
name a little suggestive, to an English ear, of its use in 
dubious finance, but really it is the same as the German 
Wendel-treppe, a spiral staircase, and corresponds with the 
Latin name Scalaria. In bargaining about shells it is as 
easy as in any other subject-matter for the innocent 
amateur to be grossly taken in. Not always do the learned 
and experienced escape unscathed. But in this chaffering 
science has little concern. It is much more important for 
the student to learn something of the cost of desirable books, 
and of the proportion which their various and varying prices 
may bear to his requirements. There are very few students 
who can afford to make a considerable outlay on experi- 
mental purchases, and still fewer know by instinct how to 
choose. A book may be expensive because it happens to be 
rare or to have some features of venerable quaintness, or it 
may be full of the most instructive material, but so high in 
price as to be quite out of the reach of slender purses, like 
Sowerby’s ‘Thesaurus Conchyliorum,’ for example, or the 
far more costly ‘Conchologia Iconica,’ by Lovell Reeve, with 
its twenty quarto volumes, containing nearly three thousand 
coloured plates, There may be works, again, of such 
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primary importance that without them a beginner can never 
hope to become an advanced student. It is well that these 
necessaries of life should be explained, or, if there be no 
such thing as an indispensable book, at least some whole- 
some advice might be given for those who have little to 
spend and much to learn. 

A subject dear to the microscopist pure and simple, but 
important also in classification, is furnished by the Mollus- 
can tongue, radula, odontophore, or lingual ribbon, as it is 
variously called. This is very adequately treated by Mr. 
Cooke, and the figures and descriptions which he gives of 
many specimens from Professor Gwatkin’s unrivalled collec- 
tion of these objects will doubtless inspire many a ’prentice 
hand to extract the hidden marvel from whelk and limpet 
and periwinkle. 


‘The radula itself isa band or ribbon of varying length and breadth, 
formed of chitin, generally almost transparent, sometimes beautifully 
coloured, especially at the front end, with red or yellow. It lies 
enveloped in a kind of membrane, in the floor of the mouth and 
throat, being quite flat in the forward part, but usually curving up so 
as to line the sides of the throat farther back, and in some cases 
eventually forming almost a tube. ‘The upper surface, i.e. the 
surface over which the food passes, is covered with teeth of the most 
varied shape, size, number, and disposition, which are almost invari- 
ably arranged in symmetrical rows. These teeth are attached to the 
cartilage on which they work by muscles which serve to erect or 
depress them; probably also the radula as a whole can be given a 
forward or backward motion, so as to rasp or card the substances 
which pass over it.’ 


Marks on the rocks of a limpet’s lingual teeth must often 
have been noticed with wonderment by those who had not 
the least conception how they were produced. Few, 
perhaps, of those who take delight in the flavour of the 
periwinkle are aware that its tongue is several times as long 
as the whole animal, and that this narrow elongated ribbon 
carries five or six hundred rows of teeth, the larger part 
being kept coiled away like a watch-spring at the back of 
the throat, while only some twenty-four of the rows are in 
active service at any one time. It may well be said that the 
number of teeth in the radula varies greatly, since ‘in 
‘ Chetoderma there is but one tooth,’ whereas ‘in both 
‘Umbrella mediterranea and Umbrella indica they entirely 
‘ baffle calculation ; possibly 750,000 may be somewhere near 
‘ the truth.’ 


In preparing and mounting such organs for microscopic 
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study, it is easy to understand that much skilful manipula- 
tion is required to insure complete success. By making the 
attempt much skill in manipulation can be won. The risk, 
indeed, is that the employment may become only too 
seductive, and be regarded as an end in itself, instead of as 
a means to scientific advancement. Seen under the micro- 
scope, many of these ribbons of multiform, symmetrically 
arranged, and almost innumerable teeth are attractively 
beautiful objects. Whatever aversion some persons may 
feel for the soft and slimy bodies of the slug and the snail, 
there is an eloquence in the strange adornment of their 
‘ tongues” which never fails to extort admiration. 

In an important chapter on the branchie and other 
breathing arrangements of the Mollusca, Mr. Cooke quotes 
the opinion of Mr. W. H. Dall on the Pelekypoda, that in 
its original form the branchia was no doubt a simple 
pinched-up lamella or fold of the skin or mantle. ‘ This, 
‘ elongated, becomes a filament. Filaments united by suit- 
‘able tissue, trussed, propped, and stayed by a chitinous 
‘ skeleton, result in the forms, wonderful in number and com- 
‘ plexity, which puzzle the student to describe, much more to 
* classify.’ 

In most of the group Pulmonata, which includes the 
Gasteropods of the land and fresh water, no trace of a 
branchia remains. In all non-operculate land and fresh- 
water Mollusca, and in one aberrant operculate, ‘ respiration 
‘is conducted by means of a lung-cavity, or, rarely, 
‘by a true lung, whence the name Pulmonata.’ It is 
a strange fact that the non-operculate freshwater Mollusca 
should breathe air though living in the water. But ‘ they 
‘ make periodic visits to the surface,and take down a bubble of 
‘ air, returning again for another when it is exhausted.’ In the 
same way the water-spider, Arqyroneta aquatica, is able to live 
and bring up its family under water, although, if accidentally 
deprived of its stock of atmospheric air during its winter 
torpidity, it can easily be drowned. The water-breathing 
molluses of the seashore would be in evil case when the 
tide is out were it not that the requisite moisture is kept 
entangled in their branchie. According to Mr. Cooke, some 
species of periwinkle ‘live so near high-water mark that at 
‘neap tides it must frequently happen that they are un- 
* touched by the sea for several weeks together.’ There is 
some obscurity in this expression, since neap tides, instead 
of lasting for several weeks, take their turn with spring tides 
twice a month. There is, however, abundant evidence of 
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the tenacity of life in various mollusca under conditions 
seemingly the most unfavourable. For, if an Egyptian snail 
of the desert will consent without remonstrance to be 
gummed to a museum tablet for four years, and after that 
show itself capable of enjoying an English cabbage-leaf, 
there is no need to haggle over a few weeks, more or less, in 
the endurance of a Litlorina. It is not in the Mollusca 
only that vitality makes, sometimes, a very surprising display. 
A traveller in Africa secured, as he thought, a handsome 
‘ specimen’ of a locust by pinning it to his hat, but some 
weeks later, on board ship in the Mediterranean, he was dis- 
gusted to see his specimen suddenly fly off with the pin. 

That the Mollusca have senses everyone will be inclined 
to take for granted. Not everyone will have given a thought 
to the organs by which those senses are exercised. The 
large and highly organised eyes in some of the Cephalopods 
are striking objects, and that they can be used to some pur- 
pose is shown by the following anecdote :-— 

‘Madame Jeannette Power once saw the Octopus in her aquarium 
holding a fragment of rock in one of its arms, and watching a Pinna 
which was opening its valves. As soon as they were perfectly open, 
the Poulpe, with incredible address and promptitude, placed the stone 
between the valves, preventing the Pinna from closing again, upon 
which it set about devouring its victim.’ 

It is not a little curious that this same stratagem, applied 
to the capture of oysters, was attributed by the ancients to 
a small crab. Another odd coincidence is that, while some 
called it Pinnoteres, the guardian of the Pinna, others called 
it Pinnotheres, the hunter of the Pinna. But whether the 
cuttle-fish has plagiarised from the crustacea or the crab 
from the cuttle, or whether the ingenious idea has occurred 
independently to the marine intelligence of both, there is no 
means of deciding. As might be expected, the visual organs 
of the Mollusca vary greatly, according to the modes of life 
of the animals. Those that live underground or in the deep 
sea commonly have them rudimentary, or are wholly without 
them. Those that are slow in movement are very short- 
sighted. To what purpose shall one see an object of desire 
in the far distance, if it will almost certainly be gone before 
one can reach the spot? A snail, it seems, would need 
about eleven hundred years to travel round the globe, and 
its range of vision is calculated in inches. There is a strange 
circumstance connected with the dorsal eyes in the genus 
Onchidium. Some species have them, and some have them 
not. Now, it so happens that those possessing dorsal eyes 
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have precisely the same geographical distribution as a certain 
fish which skips along the beach and feeds principally on 
insects and the shore-frequenting Onchidium. Other species, 
not exposed to pursuit from this abnormal jumper, have 
their eyes in a much more ordinary situation, namely, on 
the tips of the tentacles. A Pecten, or scallop, is doubtless 
often eaten without exciting the least suspicion that the 
agreeable morsel is furnished with eyes; but as a fact the 
ocelli, as these visual elements are called, ‘are remarkably 
‘large and prominent, shining like precious stones, and are 
‘ placed along the two edges of the mantle, so as to receive 
‘ the light when the shell gapes.’ Though there are no eyes 
in Chiton proper, some of the family Chitonide are very 
handsomely provided with them. The discovery was made 
only a few years ago by the late Professor Moseley. These 
organs, wonderful to relate, are situate in the plates of the 
shell, and one species is mentioned in which there are about 
12,000 in all, so accommodating is Nature in varying her 
patterns to meet the needs of every creature, and so profuse 
where her bounty seemed least to have scope for its display. 
That the sense of smell is highly developed in the Mollusca, 
and of more general importance to many of them than that 
of sight, has been ascertained by many experiments. Where 
any special organ for this sense has been ascertained to 
exist, it is usually found situated in close connexion with 
the breathing apparatus. Most animals, for their health’s 
sake, need some means of testing the quality of the medium 
they breathe, be it air or water. The part of a mollusc 
modified for this purpose is not called a nose, but receives 
the more dignified designation of an osphradium. 

In treating of the uses of Mollusca, it is not unnatural 
that an author should concede most of his available space 
to the oyster. It is one of those rare delicacies which hold 
alike the suffrages of ancient Greece and Rome, of modern 
London and Paris, of epicurean palates and of palates not 
otherwise esthetic. It is a dainty which was not only 
known to prehistoric man, but evidently, in many parts of 
the globe, was a chief staple of his food. Long, also, before 
man appeared upon this mundane scene there were oysters, 
multitudinous, of many species, huge or tiny; some two 
feet long, preposterously coarse ; others delicate and refined, 
not more than an inch in breadth. Over the enormous 
numbers which in the Eocene period alone passed away, 
untimely lost, having graced no banquet in the presence of 
appreciative lips, Professor Edward Forbes suggested that 
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it would be decorous to‘ drop a pearly tear.’ Notwithstand- 
ing their dwindling numbers and high price at the present 
time, we are told that ‘in the season 1889-90, 50,000 tons 
‘ of oysters were consumed in London.’ As this is an allow- 
ance of about twenty-five pounds weight of oysters for every 
man, woman and child, the Londoner’s diet might be 
thought to be much more largely ostreiform than common 
experience suggests. But, unfortunately, the weight of the 
shells is rather out of proportion to the amount of the 
meat. Jeffreys mentions an oyster weighing two pounds, 
of which the edible part was only an ounce and a half. Mr. 
Cooke informs his readers that ‘ oysters are “in season” 
‘ whenever there is an “r” in the month—in other words, 
‘from September to April,’ and attempts to prove it by a 
Latin quotation. It may be that ‘ grotto-day’ is no longer 
known to any save archeologists, but certainly fifty years 
ago it inaugurated the oyster season on the fourth of August, 
or, as some would write it, Orgust. 

In St. Petersburg, as Gwyn Jeffreys was told, fresh 
oysters are not considered eatable ; they are kept until they 
become ‘high’ and have a gamy flavour. Taste, as all men 
know, is its own master. It measures itself by no standard 
but its own. Seeing that the pearl is the result of a 
diseased secretion, a philosopher might think it little ap- 
propriate to be worn as an adornment by rational beings. 
The oriental imagination, in depicting the glories of celes- 
tial magnificence, could conceive of the gates of a city each 
made of a single pearl. To a naturalist the hyperbolic 
splendour of such a fancy is spoiled, not only because the 
vast size of the largest shellfish, the Giant Clam, would be 
ridiculously inadequate to produce such a jewel, but because 
to a naturalist it would seem more appropriate as a symbol 
of sickness and imperfection on an exaggerated scale than 
a glorious type of health and peace. Yet so inconsistent is 
human nature, that the natural philosopher would see with 
complacency his wife wearing a necklace of these symbols, 
and would find no fault with them for being numerous or 
for being large. 

As Mr. Cooke explains, there are many other Molluscs 
besides the oyster extensively and advantageously used for 
the food of man. Many, also, indirectly help his food-supply 
by becoming the prey of animals which eventually become 
the prey of human beings. Many shells are used for orna- 
ment or costume by various tribes. Several have at times 
been used for money, and some are still so used, The name 
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of Venus mercenaria, the common clam, refers, not to a 
commerce in wives, but to the wampum, or shell coinage 
used in ordinary commerce by the North American Indians. 
How invaluable the Mollusca are in medicine is pretty well 
known. Mr. W. G. Black, in ‘ Folk Medicine,’ quotes this 
exemplary remedy from Schroder :— 

‘Take red snails, cut and mix them with equal weight of common 
salt, and put them into Hippocrates his sleeve, that in a cellar they 
may fall into liquor, which is good to anoint gouty and pained parts, 
and to root out warts, being first pared with a penfield.’ 

A hundred years ago, and probably in much more recent 
times, amiable persons would impale snails upon a thorn to 
waste away, or string them on a thread to be frizzled over 
a fire,in the interest of patients suffering from ague, for 
‘ as the snails disappear, so will the ague.’ The use of shells 
in the arts has been diversified, and in many instances of 
an importance far from imaginary. In the absence of flint 
the savage has fashioned from them cutting instruments 
of great efficiency. To civilised man they supply a large 
number of his buttons, besides a great stock of other articles 
serviceable or ornamental. Cameos are cut from the queen- 
conch of Madagascar and from other species of the genus 
Cassis. At Torquay and Florence, the inlaying of marbles 
could scarcely portray with the requisite delicacy the blos- 
soms of the rose and the jasmine were not the stonework 
aided by the pure tints and porcelain texture of shells. 
According to Mr. Cooke, the Mollusca have even proved 
themselves of service in the administration of justice. For 
when a native Cingalese had diverted a watercourse and 
obliterated the old channel in his neighbour's absence, Mr. 
EK. L. Layard detected and exposed the fraud by an appeal 
to Ampullaria, one of the ‘ apple-snails.’ This is an inhabi- 
tant of lakes and rivers in tropical countries. It retires 
deep into the mud in the dry season. A trench being dug 
by Mr. Layard’s order across what was claimed as the old 
course of the stream, the Ampullaria was found there alive 
and abundant, where it could not have been but for the 
recent presence of the disputed streamlet. Another little- 
known usefulness appertains to the slug or slug-like Testa- 
cella. This should not be confused with the ferocious 
destroyers of the early bulb and the nascent pea. It has 
neither a capacious shell like Helix, the snail, nor is it 
entirely shell-less, like the true slugs. It has a sort of 
apology for a shell—a little cap, which it carries, not on its 
head, but on its tail. It is a shy, deep-burrowing animal, 
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not loving the light, though its deeds are good rather than 
evil, for it greatly benefits the gardener by its whole- 
hearted devotion to a diet of worms. It appears that some, 
also, of the true slugs are carnivorous instead of phyto- 
phagous ; but doubtless it would require a nice discernment 
on the gardener’s part to sever his friends from his foes in 
the genera Limaxz and Arion. To anyone who remembers 
the romantic story of the Lesbian harpist, it will seem sur- 
prising that his name of all others should be chosen by the 
ancients to designate an unprepossessing slug. Whatever 
the original reason for the choice may have been, in course 
of time the name Arion was explained to mean ‘ without a 
‘shell.’ The likeness between a slug and a snail is easy to 
perceive, and the apparent difference between them was 
formerly accounted for in an ingenious manner. It was 
supposed that the slugs recognised in partridges and herons 
their natural enemies. When, therefore, these birds were 
observed to be foraging about, the slugs would creep out of 
their shells and go under cover. The birds would pick up 
the shells, find them one after another untenanted, and 
would accordingly drop them and fly away to some happier 
hunting ground. Then the sagacious slugs would quietly 
reoccupy their proper mansions, and be shell-less no 
longer. 

On geographical distribution Mr. Cooke gives much in- 
teresting information. Among other things he quotes, but 
without criticism, Mr. Belt’s attempt to solve the problem 
which asks why, in a great number of disconnected areas, 
the same species of freshwater plants and animals occur. 
Mr. Belt considers that by the numerous oscillations of the 
earth’s surface every freshwater area must have been again 
and again destroyed, and that species of restricted range 
must, therefore, have always been exposed to destruction, 
‘ because their habitat was temporary and their retreat im- 
‘ possible, and only families of wide distribution could be 
‘ preserved.’ ‘This is exceedingly ingenious, but it seems to 
assume the wide distribution of certain forms, which is 
the very problem that demands an explanation. That 
widely distributed species have a better chance of pre- 
servation than those of narrow range scarcely needs arguing. 
The difficulty is to understand how species came to be widely 
distributed in circumstances apparently much opposed to 
such spreading. 

As already intimated, the questions which, more than all 
others, are now occupying the thoughts and energies of 
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naturalists all over the world are those connected with 
embryology and phylogeny. Whatever their precoaceived 
opinions on the latter subject, whatever their views as to the 
first origin of life on the globe, whatever they may be hoping 
to prove or disprove, they are practically all busy on the 
same lines. Unceasing efforts are being made to discover 
what animals are related to one another, and how they are 
related ; how different species came to be what they are and 
where they are; what are the real bonds of connexion 
between existing forms of life and the relics of organised 
beings in the receding ages of a still unmeasured, and perhaps 
ever immeasurable, record. Some, as is well known, believe 
in the probability that the Creator has not only made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth, but has also moulded of 
the same clay all the tribes that live. These theorists point 
to links and gradations in the present and the past almost 
without number. Their opponents, on the other hand, point 
to breaks and gaps in the evidence and argumentative 
difficulties in the like proportion. Men who by age and 
knowledge and reputation can speak with something like 
judicial authority are disposed so to hold the balance that 
neither scale should kick the beam. Thus, Professor Karl 


von Zittel, in an article worthy of attentive perusal, has 
recently said :— 


‘Although abundance of paleontological facts can be cited in the 
most convincing manner in favour of the theory of descent, on the other 
hand we must not forget that we still know no point of origin for 
numerous independently arising creatures, and that the connexion 
between the larger divisions of the animal and vegetable kingdoms is 
by no means so intimate as the theory specially postulates.’ 

‘The warmest adherents of the theory of descent must, at all events, 
admit that extinct links between the different classes and orders of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms are forthcoming only in a small and 
ever-diminishing number ’ (‘ Natural Science’ for May, pp. 306, 307). 

Upon this great battle-field of discussion we have no in- 
tention of entering here. But it is worth observing that the 
Mollusca and Brachiopoda offer to those who are interested 
in the matter opportunities probably unrivalled for at least 
their preliminary studies. The living animals in many cases 
are abundant and easy to handle ; the shells as a rule can be 
transported without risk and preserved without trouble ; in 
a fossil condition they occur almost everywhere in wonderful 
profusion. Thus, what may be called the natural documents 
in the controversy are ready to hand and open to general 
inspection, so far as this branch of the animal kingdom is 
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concerned. The authors of the volume we have been re- 
viewing neither neglect this part of their subject nor bring 
it into very prominent relief. But they say enough upon it, 
as upon many other topics, to engage the reader’s attention, 
to indicate lines of research, and to suggest the means of 
arriving at important conclusions. 

It may sound like an ambiguous compliment to say that 
we close the volume with satisfaction. But there is no dis- 
respect intended, for much of it we have read with pleasure, 
and much of it with profit, deriving satisfaction in the one 
case from the process, in the other from the accomplished 
fact. There are entertaining parts, and parts well worth 
remembering ; and, again, there are parts which the memory 
willingly leaves to the custody of the printed page, content 
to know where they may be found when wanted. There are 
certainly many points, in whichever category they may best 
be placed, of which the ordinary reader will like to be 
informed or reminded, such, for example, as the story, 
romantic but true, of the loves of the dibranchiate Cephalo- 
poda; or the reason why some shells have the external 
surface rough and rugged and broken, while others have it 
perfect and polished to an exquisite smoothness ; or the facts 
that the fragile and beautiful shell of Argonauta argo, the 
Paper Nautilus, is not properly a shell at all, and that this 
animal does not spread its sails to the favouring breeze, as 
some old authorities have believed, described, and pictured, 
but, in a more prosaic style, progresses backward by shooting 
forward jets of water from its funnel; whereas the true 
Nautilus (Nautilus pompilius), with chambered shell of firm 
construction, does indeed, when swimming at the surface, 
display the bravery of its numerous tentacles, and justify 
the ancient supposition that the inventor of ships may have 
learned his lesson from a mollusc. 
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Art. V.— Mémoires de Barras, Membre du _ Directoire. 
Publiés, avec une Introduction générale, des Préfaces et 


des Appendices, par George Duruy. ‘Tomes L., II. 
Paris: 1895. 


A§ in the case of Talleyrand’s ‘ Memoirs,’ the true student 

of history, if we mistake not, will be much disappointed 
with these volumes. Barras was a prominent, if not a dis- 
tinguished, actor in the great drama of the French Revolu- 
tion. He played a conspicuous, even a brilliant, part in 
the memorable events of Thermidor; he was one of the 
heads of the Government of France in the period between 
Vendémiaire and Brumaire. These records, too, of his life 
and career have been shown to more than one French 
writer of mark; traces of them will be found in Michelet’s 
works; Lanfrey has certainly borrowed from them; they have 
provided materials to the pages of Jung. Much, therefore, 
was expected from this publication; yet no one acquainted 
with the history of the time can doubt that it is a con- 
temptible failure, even as a running commentary on the era 
it deals with. As a narrative it is meagre, shallow, and 
poor; it is almost wholly devoid of skill in description ; it 
swarms with misstatements and downright falsehoods ; it 
is a tissue of misrepresentation in at least a dozen chapters. 
The account of the Revolution in its first tragic scenes, of the 
fall of the Bastille, the 20th of June and the 10th of August, 
and of the death of the king, is tame and lifeless in the 
highest degree ; it contains nothing either striking or new ; 
it is remarkable only for its perversion of the facts and 
for its outrageous Jacobin sympathies. It would be, how- 
ever, unjust to assert that the book has no historical value. 
The narrative of the events that led to the fall of Robes- 
pierre, to the defeat of the Commune of Paris, and to the 
victory of the Convention and of the men of Thermidor, is 
interesting, and may be read with profit; the portrait of 
Robespierre is well done; and the author’s estimate of this 
Coryphzeus of the Reign of Terror, and of his conduct at the 
close of his dread supremacy, formed as it has been by a 
personal enemy, is worthy of attention, though not novel, 
and questionable in the extreme, to say the least. The kind 
of diary, too, which Barras kept of the daily incidents of the 
Directorial rule is not without instructive details, though 
much less important than it might have been, and full of 
significance for its large omissions and for its evident pur- 
pose to withhold the truth. 
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The book, however, is of a much worse quality if we 
regard it as memoirs in the proper sense; that is, as a mere 
passing résumé of what the author witnessed or heard in 
his experiences of an extraordinary time, and as his con- 
temporaneous judgement on men and things. A few of 
the sketches are, no doubt, clever; that of Talleyrand, for 
instance, if a caricature, and grossly libellous, has a certain 
kind of merit. But we are not surprised that the editor of 
this work has told us that his first impulse was to destroy 
it as a noxious farrago of self-glorification and atrocious 
calumny—to crush it out of sight like a venomous reptile. 
These professed reminiscences and thoughts of Barras are, 
to a considerable extent, lies ; they breathe all that was worst 
in the spirit of the old régime, and in the hatreds and pas- 
sions of the Revolution: they are instinct with malice and 
uncharitableness in almost every page. One of their chief 
characteristics is revolting vanity; whether as an Alci- 
biades of bonnes fortunes, or as a champion of the Con- 
vention in its fiery trials, or as a ruler of the destinies of 
France, the author surpasses everyone else, and exults in 
the foolishness of self-worship. Their unceasing male- 
volence, too, is simply disgusting; scarcely a good word is 
said of any of the leading men of the time; their acts are 
usually placed in the worst light, or described in the darkest 
or most unbecoming colours. As might have been expected, 
Napoleon is the mark of defamation that literally stops at 
nothing. We shall comment at some length on this sub- 
ject; enough for the present to say that an extraordinary 
man, the Satan of the Revolution, even in the eyes of his 
foes, is portrayed as a cross between Belial and Mammon. 
The most detestable part of the book, however, is the treat- 
ment Barras metes out to women: we see in this the 
light wickedness of the bad seigneur and the lawless pro- 
fligacy of the untamed Jacobin; it reminds us of the deeds 
of those furies of their sex who murdered their lovers when 
their lust was sated. What we find in these pages about 
Madame Tallien and Madame de Staél ought not to have 
been published; and if the chapter devoted to Joséphine 
Beauharnais may contain a small residuum of fact, it is 
charged with extravagant and absurd falsehood, and is only 
worthy of the pen of Hébert. The chief value, indeed, of 
passages like these is to show us what manner of men 
those were whom the Revolution raised to a bad eminence. 
Barras was a governor of France for nearly five years; he 
was an audacious liar and a consummate blackguard. 
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We must say a word respecting the form in which these 
‘ Mémoirs’ have at last appeared, and of the circumstances 
under which they are published. Barras never made a 
systematic record of his experiences and of his reflections 
on them, nothing like a continuous or ordered narrative. 
But he put together an enormous mass of memoranda of 
every sort and kind relating to the events of his time; he 
threw parts of these into something like shape; and he 
wrote, he tells us, from day to day ‘ notes’ on all that passed 
between himself and his colleagues and that came to their 
knowledge in any way while they held office as the ‘ Five 
‘ Kings of the Luxembourg.’ He placed the collection, just 
before his death, in the hands of M. Rousselin St. Albin, 
an old friend, with directions to make it into a book of 
‘ Mémoires,’ apparently to be published as soon as possible. 
But it was found to be too dangerous, sixty years ago, to 
give to the world a huge array of libels and a chronique 
scandaleuse of the most pestilent kind. The publication was 
deferred, under legal advice ; and, as the manuscripts were 
inherited by M. Hortensius St. Albin, a prosperous func- 
tionary of the Second Empire, it is scarcely necessary to 
say that they were kept secret, or shown to a very few persons 
only. They have since become the property of M. Duruy, 
and he has thought fit to bring them to the light, though 
numberless passages must, even now, offend the feelings of 
people still alive. The work, if rightly called the ‘ Memoirs 
‘of Barras,’ is not in all respects an emanation from his 
pen. The MM. St. Albin have condensed thousands of the 
memoranda into a formal narrative; this may be a reason 
why the book wants freshness, and savours of treatment at 
second hand. The ‘ Notes,’ however, appear as they were 
first written; whole chapters seem to have been but little 
changed, and appendices containing the very words of Barras, 
and correcting passages in the modified text, where the 
correction is of any importance, are placed at the end of 
the first volume. M. Duruy has edited the work with care, 
and has evidently bestowed much labour upon it. But he 
might have spared us long pages of the Napoleonic cult, 
and he ought to have brought out into fuller relief, and 
illustrated with more copious knowledge, the mendacity, the 
improbabilities, and the effrontery abounding in every part 
of this book. 

Paul Barras was born in 1755. His family belonged to 
the noblesse of Provence and held feudal domains on the 
banks of the Var; the Bonnet Rouge of 1793-94 was proud 
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of the Talons Rouges of his ancestors, and has related at 
least one falsehood about them. Young Barras was brought 
up like the sons of the seigneurs of the day; he thought it 
became a person of quality that he wrote bad French, and 
could not spell correctly. The boy took to love-making in 
his early teens—so he tells us at least with self-satisfied glee 
—he was torn from the arms of a frail fair dame to join a 
regiment in the Isle of France and India. Barras made the 
voyage to the East twice, and has given us rather an in- 
teresting account of his countrymen’s efforts to resist our 
power in India; but these reminiscences are of no import- 
ance. The spirit of mean detraction which pervades his 
book appears in this depreciatory comment on Suffren, a 
great seaman, the true precursor of Nelson :— 

‘M. de Suffren was a brave man, but did not possess all the 
acquirements which an admiral ought to have. He fought the English 
squadron of Admiral Hughes with remarkable courage, and often 
compelled it to retreat. He would have captured or destroyed it had 
he known how to make use of his victories, but the only advantage he 
obtained was to occupy the important port of Trincomalee; he owed 


this success too, not to the force of arms, but to a commonplace 
stratagem.’ 


The ruin of the cause of France in India was, according 
to Barras, largely due to the imbecility and corruption of 
the French Kast India Company; but it should be rather 
ascribed to the weakness of France at sea,and to the mal- 
administration of French statesmen. The youthful subaltern, 
these volumes say, had an angry interview with M. de 
Castries, denounced the abuses of the Indian Department, 
and ‘ squared up’ to the minister in the fashion of the ring. 
We may pass by fanfaronnade of this kind. Barras was in 
good society, for some time, in Paris before the upheaval ot 
1789; but we need not notice the vagrant amours on which 
he dilates with delighted unction. He was intimate with 
the notorious Madame Lamotte, and was nearly marrying, 
it seems, her sister; he was thus made familiar with all the 
ins and outs of the deplorable affair of the Diamond Necklace. 
He narrates these incidents at much length, but we shall 
not repeat an oft-told tale; enough to say he completely 
exculpates the queen—the verdict, we are convinced, of 
impartial history; this is remarkable, for it is almost the 
only good word he has to say of anybody throughout his 
book. We had not heard before what became of Oliva, the 
fille de joie hired to personate Marie Antoinette :— 


‘Mlle. d’Oliva, not worn out, like Cunégonde, by her troubles and 
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adventures, cotitrived to make herself an object of interest in the eyes 
of a certain German judge, who lived at Strasburg. He was pleased 
with her and married her. Love and justice, in this matter, brought 
together the double band drawn before the eye.’ 


Barras witnessed the outbreak of the Revolution and the 
series of events that led to the fall of the monarchy; but 
his narrative, we have said, is of little value. He had 
become a member of the Jacobin Club, and, like more than 
one of his brothers of the noblesse, ran riot in the excesses of 
the time, and recklessly followed the course of the popular 
frenzy. His sketches of the great passages of 1789-92 are 
feeble and commonplace, and, we have remarked, only 
deserve notice as showing the bent of his mind. Take for 
instance this most unfair account of October 5 and 6 :— 

‘On the 5th of October bread was wanting in Paris. . . . The people 
leave the city in spite of M. de Lafayette... . They had no 
hostile intentions ; they were received with bayonets; an officer of the 
bodyguard sabred several citizens, . . . Excesses followed. The 


chateau was attacked and invaded; the guards on duty fired and were 
slain.’ 


The same spirit appears in this description of June 20 :— 


‘On the 20th of June the people went to the Tuileries. The king 
put on the red cap. The Assembly disbanded the royal guard. 
Paris is more disturbed than the provinces. It would have been 
wiser, perhaps, to give the king complete liberty.’ 

The 10th of August is portrayed in the same false 
colours :—- 


‘The people was determined to save its liberties. It planned and 
accomplished the 10th of August. A crowd marched on the Tuileries ; 
the Carrousel and other avenues were filled. Parleys were held with 
the Swiss Guards in charge of the outer court. The king had reviewed 
them in the morning. Shots were fired on those who were making 
attempts at mediation. The chiteau was entered by the people.’ 


Barras was in correspondence with Louis XVIII. before, 
and after, the fall of Napoleon. In this way be became 
acquainted with much that passed between Louis XVI. and 
his brother in the early days of the Revolution. We quote 
the following for what it may be worth; we have not met 
the statement before :— 


‘Louis XVI. was in a state of consternation, and taking a pen 
said to Monsieur, “I appoint you Constable and Lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom ; I give you full power to put down those who disturb 
order.” ‘ Well,” wrote Monsieur to his best known confidant, “ I am 
minister. I have been making my preparations these three days; but 
Vauguyon is coming; Montmorin is with him, and I am nobody.”’ 
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It is curious that Barras says he was present at what has 
been called ‘ the orgie of Versailles,’ the unfortunate challenge 
of a short-sighted court. Being a noble he may have been 
invited as a guest. ‘Their Majesties returned to the bal- 
‘ conies, surrounded by the bodyguards, by M. d’Estaign, 
‘and by other dignitaries, while the rest of the crowd, 
‘ shaking their napkins stained with wine and brandishing 
‘ their sabres, scaled the boxes and terrified the attendants. 
‘I beheld the scene ; it could not have been more insensate 
‘ and disgusting than it was.’ 

Barras entered the Convention as a deputy for the 
Department of the Var. He voted for the death of 
Louis XVI. This is one of the very few passages in this 
book which indicate that he retained a grain of conscience :— 

‘My conscience assures me that had Louis X VI.—whose heart was 
good, who could judge correctly, who had many sound and even 
enlarged ideas—kept away from his presence the factions of the ultra- 
montane priests and of courtiers interested in abuses; these impelled 
him on a course of conduct alike inconsistent and unstable by their 
sinister predictions of evil; had he shaken off the jesuitical fetters 
which held his mind in bondage; had he been left to act of his own 
free will—my conscience, I repeat, tells me that Louis XVI., naturally 
inclined to adopt the reforming principles of the Constituent Assembly, 
would have frankly co-operated with it in its policy of regenerating 
France. He would have been saved from trouble; he would have 
gained strength owing to the gratitude of a nation thankful that it had 
recovered its rights, and aware of the sacrifices he had made; and he 
would have governed France, a powerful, a respected, and an un- 
molested sovereign.’ 

Before the Reign of Terror had been established, Barras 
was sent with Fréron to the Army of the Alps as a com- 
missioner of the still all-powerful Convention. He was, in 
the same capacity, with the Army of Italy, and took part 
in the operations by which the great rising of the Royalists 
and the Gironde in the south was put down. He acquitted 
himself creditably in these missions; was less merciless than 
the bloodthirsty savages who made their names accursed at 
Marseilles and Lyons; and was, perhaps, as yet free from 
the gross corruption which soiled his hands in his subsequent 
career. He was soon afterwards at the siege of Toulon, 
representing the terrible Committee of Public Safety, with 
Salicetti, Ricord, perhaps the younger Robespierre, and 
others. At this ever memorable passage of war he met the 
youthful Bonaparte for the first time. These ‘ Memoirs’ con- 
tain an account of the siege. The defamation of Napoleon, 
often utterly false, ludicrously exaggerated in many instances, 
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and sometimes the half truth which is worse than a lie—the 
reply of Barras to Brumaire—begins at this point. We 
pass over a heap of misstatements respecting parts of 
Napoleon’s youth ; they are probably to be ascribed to mere 
ignorance. But Bonaparte was not in Corsica in 1794; he 
was not a lieutenant at the siege of Toulon, for he had been 
made captain many months before; he was not in Paris in 
1793; he could not, therefore, as has been alleged in this 
book, have been in a mob bedizened ‘in the Bonnet Rouge, 
‘and shouting for Robespierre and the Committee of Public 
‘ Safety.’ Nor shall we notice the expression that ‘The 
‘ Supper of Beaucaire,’ a most remarkable performance for 
a mere youth from a military and political point of view 
alike, was ‘a piece of writing of an infernal tendency,’ nor 
yet inquire whether the future Emperor cheated the 
publisher. We shall confine ourselves to the siege of 
Toulon and to the description in these pages of Napoleon’s 
conduct in it. This we can show is almost wholly untrue, 
and is pitiful detraction from first to last. 

Barras asserts (1) that Bonaparte was not the author of 
the plan of attack which caused the fall of Toulon; (2) that 
if he ‘ gave proof of military qualities, in a certain measure,’ 
these were not entitled to special eulogy; (3) that his 
artillery operations were more than once ‘ faulty,’ and did 
not exhibit peculiar skill and energy; and (4) that nearly 
the whole credit of the successful issue of the siege belongs, 
in fact, to Dugommier. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
these statements are contradicted by all real historians—- 
we set aside the partisan Jung, who has found much in 
Napoleon that resembles Bazaine;—it can be distinctly 
proved they are essentially false. 

1. The allegation that Napoleon did not conceive the 
celebrated design which made Toulon fall, the occupation of 
the headlands over Eguillete and Balaguier, the two points 
that commanded the roadsteads, rests on the assumption 
that this was formed, for the first time, at a council of war, 
held on November 25, 1793, at which Dugommier was, no 
doubt, president, and Bonaparte was a subordinate only. 
We pass by the ‘Commentaries’ of Napoleon, which deny 
this statement; being written at St. Helena, they may be 
questioned; but his correspondence, written at the time 
and on the spot, conclusively shows that the design was his 
own, and that he had planned the attack, which had such 
brilliant success, many weeks before Dugommier appeared 
at Toulon. These few extracts from a letter, dated Novem- 
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ber 14,* and addressed to the Minister at War, demonstrate 
that Napoleon had, long previously, seen that Eguillete was 
the decisive point of attack; that had this been seized at 
once, Toulon might have been captured; but that as the 
enemy had obtained reinforcements, and above all had con- 
structed a fort that covered the approaches to Eguillete, it 
had become necessary to combine the main attack with 
secondary attacks on the western front of Toulon, and per- 
haps even to undertake a siege, Eguillete, with Balaguier, 
being, nevertheless, ever kept in view, as the keys of the 
fortress that must be taken :— 


‘To obtain the command of the roadstead, we must master the point 
of Eguillete.t . . . The preliminary to a siege is to drive the enemy 
from the roadsteads ; nay, this single operation may give us Toulon. . 
As soon as we shall have gained the point of Eguillete, we must 
bombard Toulon with eight or nine mortars. . . . Success would have 
been assured @ month ago had not the enemy obtained reinforcements. 

. . I felt that we did not possess the means to besiege Toulon; I 
arranged the batteries so as to drive the enemy away from the road- 
steads. . . . The enemy disembarked at Eguillete: he ought to have 
been crushed; ... we have been compelled to undertake siege 
operations.’ 


The whole correspondence should, of course, be studied ; 
but these passages disclose Napoleon’s project, indeed nearly 
indicate the successive steps of the siege; they are at least 
amply sufficient to confute Barras and the very few writers 
who have been equally in the wrong. 

2. That Napoleon gave proof of ‘ qualities ’ of no ordinary 
kind, that, in short, he was a great captain at the siege of 
Toulon, is shown by a mass of the clearest evidence. The 
commissioners Gasparin and Salicetti wrote in September, 
that is, two months before the council of war referred to: t— 

‘Carteaux is an incapable man. We want engineers. Bonaparte, 
a captain of artillery, is the only human being who understands what 


is to be done; and he has too much to do in directing the whole 
artillery operations.’ 


Napoleon’s genius in organisation was exhibited, also, at 
Toulon in the highest degree. He created resources with 
extraordinary energy and skill. M. Duruy quotes from his 
‘Correspondence : = ~ 


* Napoleon Correspondence, 1 i, 18, 19. 

+ Balaguier i is close to Eguillete, and is not mentioned by name. 
But both points were equally attacked, and afterwards seized. 

¢ Jung, ‘ Bonaparte et son Temps,’ ii. 386. 

§ Napoleon Correspondence, i. 17, 18, 
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‘I have drawn from the army of Italy an intelligent officer, and 
have sent him to Lyons, to Briancon, and to Grenoble, in order to 
obtain from those places what we require. I have made requisitions 
from the army of Italy; it is to furnish us with the guns that are 
useless for the defence of Antibes and Monaco. I have procured a 
hundred horses from Marseilles by requisition. . . . I have obtained 


cight brass guns from Martiques. . . . I have established at Ollioules 
a party of eighty workmen, smiths, wheelwrights, and carpenters ; these 
are making what we are in need of. . . . I have constructed a park for 


making gabions, hurdles, faggots, fascines, &c. . . . I have requisitioned 
the operatives at Marseilles, who make large baskets and bottles, and 
have set them to work at gabions. . . . I have requisitioned horses in 
every department from Nice to Valence and Montpellier. I have 
taken at Seyne and Ciotat all the wood I could seize. Ihave 5,000 
sandbags making every day at Marseilles. I have established a “ salle 
d'artifices.” I have repaired the foundry at Dardennes. I have a 
great workshop for repairing small arms.’ 


3. As to the ‘faulty operations’ of Bonaparte at Toulon, 
the instances cited by Barras prove the exact contrary. 
Napoleon did not occupy the forts at Eguillete and Balaguier, 
because, he tells us himself, this would have been dangerous ;* 
he commanded the roadsteads from the heights above. As 
to his having neglected to attack the fort of Malbousquet, 
this is contradicted in terms by Marmont; + this was, in 
fact, the principal secondary attack; the battery called ‘the 
‘ Convention’ was directed against the fort. The report of 
Duteil, an artillery general, who, perhaps, might have 
replaced Bonaparte, is decisive as to what the artillery 
accomplished at Toulon :— 


‘I have no language that can do justice to the merit of Bonaparte ; 
he has displayed science, intelligence, and too much courage. This 
is but a feeble description of the rare excellences of this officer ; 
it is your part, Minister, to consecrate them to the glory of the 
Republic.’ 


4. Napoleon was, unquestionably, the conqueror of 
Toulon. Dugommier, indeed, was the general in chief ; 
but he gave Napoleon a free hand to carry out the plan he 
had formed before, and this decided the issue of the siege. 
The allied fleets made off when the French artillery, as 
Napoleon predicted, mastered the roadsteads, which it had 
been his object, from the first, to command. Marmont,t{ 


* Comment. i. 30, ed. 1867. 
+ Mémoires du Duc de Raguse, i. 41. 
> Ibid. i. 39. 
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who may be trusted when he praises Napoleon, says of the 
operations of the young chief as a whole: 

‘ Nothing was done but by Bonaparte’s orders, or under his influ- 

ence; everything was submitted to him. He made tables of what 
was required; indicated how this was to be obtained; put everything 
in motion, and, in a week, gained an ascendency over the commissioners 
almost impossible to be conceived.’ 
Even a slight acquaintance with Napoleon’s strategy is 
sufficient to show who really captured Toulon. The opera- 
tions, from first to last, bear the marks of his peculiar 
genius in war. He seizes the decisive point on the field of 
manceuvre ; he accumulates resources with wonderful per- 
severance and skill; he concentrates his attack on the true 
object, but masks this by secondary attacks ; and he effects 
his purpose with unflinching constancy, but scientifically 
and with all due precautions. The report of the allied 
admirals, it should be added, confirms his prevision in nearly 
every particular. 

Barras is simply lying when he asserts that he made 
Napoleon a general of brigade after the fall of Toulon. 
The promotion was chiefly due to the younger Robespierre 
—he wrote enthusiastically of ‘ Bonaparte’s transcendent 
‘ merit ’—and was welcomed with general acclaim by the 
urmy. Barras describes the young conqueror, at this con- 
juncture, as a kind of servile valet of Madame Ricord ; the 
ci-devant seigneur sneers at the ‘ pauvre diable’s’ ward- 
robe in the bad spirit of the old régime. We quote the 
following :—— 

‘ I was saluted very respectfully by the youthful captain who, ready 
as he was to dine with the sansculottes, indicated by his looks and 
his polite advances—these were like genuflexions—a wish to sit with 
the representatives of the people, and to enjoy this privilege. I said, 
“Captain, you are to dine with the commissioners.” Bonaparte 
thanked me, and pointed to his coat out at elbows; he was afraid he 
was not fit to appear at our table. . .. I said, “Get a change of 
clothes at the magazine.” . . . Bonaparte reappeared, in a suit new 
from top to toe, at a most respectful distance from the representatives. 
llis hat was in his hand; he held it as low as possible.’ 

The capture of Toulon was followed by a frightful mas- 
sacre; Barras had his full share in these deeds of blood. 
Napoleon has asserted that his men and himself had nothing 
to do with these atrocities;* according to Marmont he 
saved a number of lives.f An amnesty, extending a pardon 





* Comment. i. 37. 
+ Mémoires du Duc de Raguse, i, 45. 
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to certain classes of the Toulonese, was proclaimed by the 
Convention some time afterwards; it is scarcely probable, 
therefore, that Napoleon used the expressions put into his 
mouth in this mendacious book :-— 

‘ Daunou has dishonoured himself by his proposition to forgive the 
infamous people of Toulon. . . . The aristocrats, the émigrés, when 
beaten, assume all kinds of disguises; they call themselves artisans, 
bakers, quarantine officers; to hear them they are pretty saints. 
Their stories should not be so easily swallowed ; they should be crushed 
to the last gasp; it is a good saying that it is only dead men who 
cannot return.’ 


Barras had returned to Paris in the spring of 1794. 
The Reign of Terror had almost reached its height; the 
Committee of Public Safety, swayed by Robespierre, and 
backed by the Commune and the mob of Paris, held the 
mute Convention in abject fear; the guillotine was in full 
swing, mowing down daily its tale of victims; and no sign 
of a reaction had yet appeared, though the causes of the 
Terror were passing away, owing to the victories of the 
Republican armies, to the decline of the rising in La 
Vendée, and to the ruin of the Gironde and the Royalists 
in the south. Barras had continued in mission since the 
fall of Toulon; there can be little doubt that he had been 
guilty of peculation, perhaps of taking bribes, and especially 
of the revolting licentious conduct to which the emissaries 
of the Convention gave the freest rein. His misdeeds had 
reached the ear of Robespierre; he tells us himself he 
dreaded the vengeance of the ‘ Incorruptible’ at this con- 
juncture. He thus describes the ascendency of this cruel 
fanatic, less infamous, indeed, than some of his fellows, but 
a bloodthirsty tyrant, so to speak, on principle :-— 

‘ Robespierre, the subjugator of all his personal enemies—he had 
succeeded in convincing the public mind that they were enemies of 
the Republic—had become, as it were, a tribunal in the Convention ; 
his judgement was sought like that of a court of appeal, by those 


who feared to be accused on any charge ; they thought they were 
safe if Robespierre had absolved them.’ 


Barras was summoned before the Committee of Public 
Safety, and was thus received by that infernal conclave :— 


‘IT remained standing ; no one asked me to sit down; so I gave 
some information as to the state of the South when I left; but not 
a sign of approbation or contradiction was given; not a question was 
put to me as to the position of affairs in this most important matter. 
When I had spoken, and offered to give the Committee any further 
details it might require, Billaud, taking up the parable, though he was 
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not president, said dryly, “That is enough, citizen representative ; 


the Committee has heard you, and will send for you if it has anything 
to ask you about. You may retire.”’ 


The grim attitude of the Committee terrified Barras ; 
with his colleague Fréron he sought an interview with 
Robespierre. These volumes contain rather a graphic 
account of the scenes that followed. The King of the Terror 
was lodged in the humblest fashion; he played with chil- 
dren, and taught them Rousseau, when he was off duty in 
directing Fouquier Tinville to feed the guillotine and to 
make the Revolutionary Tribunal hasten : 


‘We arrived at the habitation of Robespierre. It was a small house 
in the Rue St. Honoré, nearly opposite the Rue St. Florentin; I think 
it does not exist now, for the Rue Duphot has crossed the site. This 
house was owned and tenanted by a builder of the name of Duplay. 
This man was a member of the Jacobin Club, and had met Robes- 
pierre there; he had, with all his family, become an enthusiast for 
the popular orator, and had obtained the honour of lodging him and 
entertaining him at table. In his leisure moments Robespierre made 
comments on the “ Emile” of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and explained 
the book to the children of the tradesmen, as a good village curd 
explains the Gospel to his parishioners, The children and apprentices 
of honest Duplay, touched by, and grateful for, these evangelical 
attentions, would not allow the guest—the object of their idolatry— 
to go out without accompanying him, to the Convention, through the 
streets, They were determined to defend his precious life, which his 
own poltroonery and the flatteries of his courtiers made him believe to 


be threatened by the attacks of aristocrats against the incorruptible 
tribune of the people.’ 


The visitors found it difficult to approach the awful pre- 
sence : 





‘To get at the denizen of this humble little spot, you had to go 
through a long alley of boards for carpenter work. The alley ended 
in a small court, seven or eight feet broad and long, and also strewn 
with boards. A narrow wooden staircase led to a room on the first 
flight. Before going up this we saw in the court the daughter of 
Duplay, the owner of the house. This girl was behind nobody in the care 
she took of Robespierre. Women of this class were then all politicians ; 
her opinions were very decided. Danton called her Cornelia Copeau, 
though she was not a mother of the Gracchi. Cornelia was spreading 
linen in the court; she had in her hands a pair of ribbed cotton stock- 
ings such as we saw Robespierre wear When he appeared at the Conven- 
tion. Madame Duplay was sitting near a tray, picking herbs for a salad. 
. . - Fréron and I began by telling Cornelia Copeau that we wished 
to see Robespierre. She told us first that he was not at home, and 
then asked us if he was expecting us. Fréron, when shown the house, 
was about to go up the staircase, when Madame Duplay made signs 
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to her daughter that he was not to enter. . . . Cornelia Copeau, seeing 
that Fréron insisted and had got up two stairs, placed herself in his 
way, and said, “ Well, I will let him know ; ” and from the bottom of 
the staircase she cried out—she was walking in an agitated way— 
“ Here are Fréron and a friend of his, whose name I do not know.” ’ 


The interview with Robespierre furnishes us with a vivid 
description :— 


‘Robespierre was standing; he was in a kind of linen dressing- 
gown; he had just done with his hairdresser, his hair had been 
trimmed and was powdered white. The spectacles he usually wore 
were not on his face; we perceived two troubled eyes, which we had 
never seen before without glasses, peering through the powder on that 
pallid white countenance. We saluted him in the customary way, 
easily, and with the simplicity of the time. He took no notice of the 
salute, but turned towards a looking-glass near the window opening 
into the court and next to a small mirror intended to be an ornament 
of the mantelpiece, but a sorry one; he then took a toilet knife, 
scraped the powder that half hid his features, paying particular 
attention to the angles of his headdress. After this he put off his 
dressing-gown, and placed it on a chair close to us; our clothes were 
dirtied, but he made no excuses, and appeared to be unaware of our 
presence. He washed in a little basin which he held in his hands, 
cleaned his teeth, spat on the floor where we were standing, and took 
no notice where we were. This was like Potemkin, who, as is well 
known, spat in the faces of those near him without turning his head 
or taking the slightest care. When this ceremony was over, Robes- 
pierre was silent as before. Fréron thought he might begin, and 
having presented me, said, “ Tere is my colleague Barras; he has 
done more than myself, or any soldier, at the siege of Toulon. .. . 
It is very painful that when we have worked as we have done, we 
not only cannot get justice but are made objects of iniquitous accusa- 
tions and monstrous calumny.” ’ 


The Incorruptible made no sign. Barras and Fréron had 
perhaps been already pricked down on his list: 

‘Robespierre continued silent. Fréron thought he perceived in a 
turn of his impassive countenance that “ tutoying ”—the revolutionary 
mode of address—might be displeasing to him, so he instantly substi- 
tuted “vous” to conciliate a personage so susceptible and haughty. 
ltobespierre gave no sign of approbation. He seemed not to care for 
this mark of deference. He remained standing, and did not ask us to 
take a seat. I told him politely that the step we had taken was to 


show how we esteemed his political principles. He made no answer, 


and gave no indication of his thoughts. I never saw anything so life- 
Jess as his countenance: it was the cold marble of a statue, or the 
visage of the buried dead.’ 


The execution of Danton and the so-called Moderates, 
fellowing that of Hébert and his execrable crew, was the 
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first step towards the fall of Robespierre. Barras appears 
to have been a friend of Danton: these deeds of blood 
quickened the alarm he felt for himself. There is nothing 
new in his account of these events. We quote the follow- 
ing :— 

‘If Robespierre’s satisfaction was complete when the head of Danton 


fell, it has been said also that he put his own hand to his neck, as if to 
assure himself that his head was safe.’ 


The Committee of Public Safety, according to this book, 
ordered Fouquier Tinville to consult Barras as to a list of 
victims destined to the guillotine, which contained the 
names of Hoche, Kellermann, Championnet, and other 
distinguished soldiers. Barras makes out that he saved 
their lives, and this, we think, is by no means improbable : 
he was a thoroughly bad man, but not a monster. 

‘Fouguier Tinville, having heard my remarks, nodded ready 
assent. He took a pen from the table and erased the names of the 
military men in the list. It was the first time I had seen Fouquier 
Tinville. His face, which had appeared to me sinister; his eyes, 
which had looked like those of a tiger—all this softened, and seemed 
to wear a human aspect.’ 


Barras has described the events that led to Thermidor. 
His description does not contain many new details, but it is 
interesting, and it deserves attention. He asserts that the 
Committee of Public Safety * was at first of one mind to 
crush the Convention, and only turned against Robespicrre 
when he stood aloof from his colleagues :— 


‘The Committees [Public Safety and General Security] thought of 
coalescing with Robespierre and destroying us. They made a last 
effort in that direction. Robespierre, thinking himself stronger than 
all parties, refused the alliance offered to him. It was then seen that 
a diversion was necessary, and that the Committees must unite with 
the National Convention in assailing Robespierre, Couthon, and St. 
Just.’ 


A marked difference will be found in these volumes in the 
statements they contain as to the motives and conduct of 
Robespierre in the weeks that preceded his fall. The text 
of the memoirs revised by the MM. St. Albin alleges that 
the fit of compunction and mercy which some writers assert 
possessed Robespicrre was a mere pretence to beguile the 
Convention and to prepare the way for fresh scenes of blood. 
Barras, however, in an appendix to this work, distinctly says 


* That is, the majority of the members, 
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that at this conjuncture Robespierre wished to put a check 
on the Reign of Terror and to restrain excesses of cruelty 
running beyond all bounds: 


‘Robespierre was no ordinary man. He was carried away by the 
torrent of the Revolution, and had recourse to extreme measures. 
The system of terror and death, borne out to the last degree of 
sanguinary inhumanity, had convinced him that it was destroying 
true republicans. He wished to bring these frightful executions to 
an end; he opposed the arrest of several deputies and of a large 
number of good citizens; he gave homage to the Divinity; he spoke 
of mercy. He perished like Camille Desmoulins and many others 
because he had returned to principles of justice.’ 





Barras, too, refers to a conversation between Robespierre 
and himself :— 


‘Robespierre addressed me and made this remark: “ You see we 
must remain in the Convention, It is time for it to take measures 
against the factious majority in the committees.” My answer was in 
afew words: “ Ascend the tribune and explain to the Convention how 
that majority is usurping power, and taking every day bloodthirsty 
measures against right-minded citizens.’ 

The divisions between Robespierre and his colleagues gave 
the affrighted Convention something like heart. Barras, of 
course, has represented himself as the master spirit of the 
combination formed to destroy the Triumvirs, as they were 
called—that is, Robespierre, Couthon, and St. Just. He is 
right enough in saying that Billaud, Collot, and Barére 
were probably as bad men as their colleagues, and there was 
nothing to be admired in Fouché, Vadier, or even in 
Tallien. But he fouls his own nest in sneering at all 
the men of Thermidor; nor was he in any real sense their 
leader. This is his sketch of Tallien :— 


‘ Tallien was mere commonplace. Even on that extraordinary day 
of Thermidor, carried away as he was—nay, taken out of himself by 
the grandeur of the occasion—he had nothing better to say than the 
dull phrase, “‘ We must tear away the veil; ” as if there was a veil, 
and as if everything was not fearfully evident.’ 


The terror Robespierre still inspired appears in this 
passage :— 





‘A member of the National Convention thought that the Dictator 
was looking at him: he hurriedly took away his hand from his 
forehead, and said, ‘‘He may imagine that I am thinking of some- 
thing.”’ 

Barras describes in detail the memorable scene in the 
Convention before Robespierre fell; but the story is a tale 
long worn threadbare. This touch is, perhaps, new :— 
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‘ While the decree against Robespierre was being put to the vote, it 
has been observed that he fiddled with an open penknife in his hands, 
. . - Did he wish to kill himself, like Valazé, who had been one of 
his victims?’ 

The Convention, as is well known, placed Barras at the 
head of its weak armed force in the momentous struggle 
with Henriot and the levy of the Commune. This was a 
brilliant day in an ignoble life; it would be unjust to refuse 
to Barras the credit he deserved for the resolution, the 
vigour, and the coolness he displayed. He had the dare- 
devil courage of the old régime, even some qualities of a 
good soldier, though he never gave proof of military skill ; 
and the occasion was one of extreme peril. It should be 
added that it was neck or nothing with him, with his fol- 
lowers—nay, with the Convention itself. Paris would have 
floated in blood had the Commune triumphed. Barras says 
that he compelled Fouquier Tinville to send Robespierre 
and his miserable companions to the guillotine, and that he 
ordered their bodies to be flung into the pit where the 
remains of Louis XVI. and the queen lay. The following 
is significant :— 

‘The spectators were impatient, nay famishing, for the execution 
of Robespierre. But they did not breathe a sigh of relief at the 
deliverance until they had made sure that all was over—that the 
head had fallen, and was in the panier of the executioner. Even 
after this consummation a kind of universal disquiet was prevalent; it 
was as if the implacable being whose inexorable speeches and sen- 
tences without appeal had cruelly tormented the imagination, might 
come to life again.’ 


We have no space to examine the question whether Robes- 
pierre really wished to turn a new page in the Revolution 
at this juncture, and to bring the horrible scenes in Paris 
to an end. Two facts, we may remark, are against this 
view: the slaughter effected by the guillotine was worse 
than ever during the few weeks that preceded Thermidor, 
and there is much evidence that Robespierre had been 
making preparations for some time to attack the Conven- 
tion with Henriot and his men. 

The conduct of Barére, the ‘Anacreon of the Guillotine ’— 
the Mr. Facingbothways of the Reign of Terror—when 
Robespierre was in death-grip with his foes, is set forth in 
the following passage :— 

‘One of the most famous members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, unable as yet to guess who would be the conqueror, mounted 
the tribune with a speech ready made against the conquered. The 
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question seemed undecided ; the result, indeed, was apparently going 
against his expectations; so the writer got down, and, seizing a pen, 
scored out passages that seemed inconsistent with the issue of the 
combat. He wrote them in again as fortune gave a show of turning. 
This was repeatedly done during the struggle. Who would not 
recognise Barére? need I name him?’ 


Thermidor has been justly described as an auspicious 
passage in the terrible course of the French Revolution. 
It seemed at first the victory of a mere faction; and un- 
doubtedly many men in the victorious party were as cruel 
and wicked as the Triumvirs they destroyed. Undoubtedly, 
too, the government of France was enfeebled, to a certain 
extent, before the nation was out of danger; the Committee 
of Public Safety lost its tremendous power; the reaction 
against it led to weakness in the State. Nor can we admire 
the sudden change which passed over France after the 
Reign of Terror; the Jeunesse Dorée, the bals a la victime, 
the levity and licence that ran wild in Paris were not 
edifying spectacles at the close of scenes as tragic as any on 
the stage of history. Thermidor, nevertheless, was a new 
era, welcome to the student of that appalling time. In its 


results it marked the triumph of the State, and even of 


law, over ferocious mob rule and organised anarchy; a. 
partial return to civilised life and order; the emancipa- 
tion of France from detestable tyranny ; the cessation, in 
some degree, of all that was worst and most inhuman 
in national frenzy, excited and directed by evil-minded 
leaders. ‘ Longo solvit se Teucria luctu’ may truly be said 
of this happy crisis. 

Barras, however, grossly exaggerates the facts when he 
writes thus of the days of Thermidor, and of the part he 
played in securing the result :— 

‘The day of 9 Thermidor . . . will be a subject on which the 
generations of the future will always dwell. . .. I venture to say 
that the battle that was fought, in its movements, its vicissitudes, and 


in its perils, may be compared to all those on the frontier against the 
Coalition.’ 


Barras rose to eminence after Thermidor, and became a 
leading member of the Government of France. He had a 
share in carrying out the measures which brought the 
tyranny of 1793 to an end; in reducing the power of the 
Committee of Public Safety; in disbanding the paid armed 
levies of Paris; in shutting up the Jacobin Club; in crush- 
ing out insurrection in its seats. By his own account, too, 
he did a great deal in soothing the misery of Madame 
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Royale, and in tending the perishing Dauphin on his hideous 
bed of death; in sending Billaud and Collot and their 
colleagues to justice; in stopping the march of the guillo- 
tine, and generally in making clemency prevail. But he 
sings his own praises until he makes us sick, and his self- 
adulation is almost always joined with sneering depreciation 
of the men in office with him. He claims credit for over- 
powering the rising of Germinal; but history has given 
this to Pichegru. The following, there is little doubt, is 
untrue :— 


‘Pichegru, unaccustomed to the movements of masses of men, was 
all trembling. I conducted him to the quay, and promised to rejoin 
him when all was quiet. He mounted his horse, and went to his 
headquarters. Pichegru had no authority over the multitude; he had 
no popularity.’ 


The operation of the Law of the Maximum, followed by 
its abolition on the spur of the moment, had caused a famine 
in Paris and the adjoining districts, and Barras was em- 
ployed in carrying out measures to supply the capital and 
the neighbourhood with bread. He was notin Paris on the 
day of Prairial, the last effort of Jacobinism in its dying 
throes; it may be remarked he lamented the fate of the 
Rump of the Mountain :— 


‘What noble strength of character and what heroic courage were 
displayed by those men who were led to the scaffold, and by those 
who, passing knives from hand to hand, killed themselves in prison ! 


They died with a prayer on their lips for the triumph of the 
Nepublic.’ 


Barras met Napoleon again in the summer of 1795: his 
pages begin to teem anew with calumny. We shall not 
pause to inquire whether there is a shadow of proof that 
Letizia Ramolino had been a mistress of Marbcoeuf, the 
governor of Corsica after the conquest; or whether Lucien 
Bonaparte made away with his wife, as is insinuated in a 
malevolent passage; or whether Madame Mére, in her 
poverty, in 1793, made money of the charms of Pauline and 
Caroline Bonaparte. These detestable stories ought not 
to have seen the light; we shall do nothing to spread them 
further. Napoleon, at this time, was in a kind of disgrace 
from his alleged sympathy with the two Robespierres: it 
deserves notice that Barras says nothing of this ; the charge, 
we are convinced, is untenable as regards the elder Robes- 
pierre at least. The future Emperor, according to Barras, 
became a mere lackey of the Thermidorian leader, and 
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bowed down to him with the most obsequious deference. 
Barras, in turn, was a truly generous patron; tried to 
advance his protégé at the War Office; in short, did everything 
that a man of the old régime could do on behalf of a humble 
plebeian follower. We leave garbage like this to those who 
choose to swallow it, remarking only that tales of this sort 
are utterly inconsistent with what we know of Napoleon’s 
independent and haughty nature; nor shall we dwell on 
another anecdote—not to be found, we assert, in any decent 
book—that Napoleon at this time was a petty chevalier 
Vindustrie, and was paying court to an aged dame of the 
Opéra, in order to get hold of her fortune, the lady, of 
course, having been thrown over afterwards. 

The description given in this book of the 15th Vendémiaire 
is little more than a tissue of falsehood. Barras says he 
practically made Bonaparte his second in command ; Napo- 
leon’s report says the exact contrary.* This, however, is a 
point of little importance; but the narrative of Barras 
appropriates to himself the credit of the arrangements 
which all historians have ascribed exclusively to Napoleon. 
The following passage is lying impudence : 

‘ Bonaparte, on the 15th of Vendémiaire, performed no functions but 
those of an aide-de-camp of mine. I was on horseback, he was on 
foot ; he could not follow my movements. The only order he received 
from me was to go to the Pont Royal, and to report to me what was 
taking place. He did not give, and had not to give, a single order, 
and was seen at only one point of the attack, at the Carrousel. He did 
not stir from thence; Brune was in command.’ 





We shall not fight Vendémiaire again; as we have re- 
marked in a recent article,t General Thiébault, who witnessed 
the defeat of the sections, has written perhaps the best 
account of the scene, and gives Napoleon the whole honour 
of the day, though he had no liking for the Emperor who 
was to be. We quote a few words from Marmont’s narra- 
tive : t— 

‘Barras did himself justice, and was aware of his incapacity ; but 
in times of danger men sometimes have flashes of inspiration, and see 
who can save them. Bonaparte, since the siege of Toulon, had left in 
the minds of all who had seen him at work, a deep conviction of his 
force of character and great ability. Barras remembered Bonaparte, 
invited him to become his second in command, that is, placed himself 





* Napoleon Correspondence, i. 91, 92. 
+ See the ‘Edinburgh Review’ of April 1895, pp. 441, 442, 
¢ Mémoires du Duc de Raguse, i. 82. 
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under his lieutenant’s orders. Bonaparte was overjoyed ; he had found 
an opportunity ; in a few hours excellent dispositions were made.’ 


Two statements of Barras seem to be correct. Napoleon 
did send for guns to the camp of Sablons on the night of 
the 12th Vendémiaire, and he did give advice not to fire 
blank cartridge, facts which have been denied or ques- 
tioned : 

‘ Murat set off with three hundred horsemen. In another moment 
he would have been too late. He reached the camp at two in the 
morning. .. . The forty guns were brought to the Tuileries... . 
Bonaparte plucked my coat and whispered, “ General, what decision 
have you come to?” ‘'T’o order Brune to fire the guns.” “ All is 
saved,” exclaimed Bonaparte ; “ the day is ours.”’ 


Napoleon was made General of the Interior for his 
conduct at Vendémiaire. Barras represents him as in- 
triguing with every party in the State, as he intrigued 
before the coup Vélat of Brumaire; but probably this is 
forestalling events. Napoleon was skilled in hedging with 
fortune, and was merciful to leaders of the defeated 
Sections; but this perhaps was mainly due to the fact that 
he was a Corsican, not a Frenchman, and that he had stood 
aloof from the passionate frenzy of 1793-4. Barras adds 
that he was the real author of the odious ceremony which 
commemorated the death of the king; but this is almost 
certainly untrue; the abolition of this was one of the first 
acts of the Consulate :— 


‘Bonaparte presented himself at the spectacle, not only with an 
eagerness out of place, but with a cynicism which seemed to 
defy weak minds, and to throw into the background the patriotism of 
people of the most advanced ideas. He, in fact, instituted the pageant 
of the 1st Pluvidse, not only as the chief of the Army of the Interior, 
but as the most impassioned of those who voted for it. Many of those 
who had voted appeared not to think it a fete; they were reserved 
and melancholy. The countenance of Bonaparte was all smiles and 
affability. He had the bad taste, on that day, to say to several by 
standers, ‘‘ 1 am a man of the Convention, I voted for the death of the 
King.” His future wife hada share in the gaiety; Madame Beau- 
harnais—I prefer to think that she played the part of a comic actress 
on this occasion, and do not care to brand her as deliberately wicked 
sympathised with him.’ 

There is probably a grain of truth in the following; we 
remember how Cambacérés used to evade the law, and to 
twist it to further a despot’s ends :— 


‘Bonaparte had no difficulty in maintaining that the laws were 
shackles, and that government, without arbitrary rule, was impossible, 
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He exclaimed one day at my table, asa joke at dessert, “ Every time that 
I do anything of an arbitrary kind, whether at night or by day, and that 
I have been forced to exceed my powers, I go in the morning and find 
out Merlin. I entreat him to discover some old or modern law to 
justify me; he thinks for a moment; has an answer at hand; catches 
hold of a volume, and puts his finger on the page. This excellent 
Merlin is never at fault: he is Merlin the Magician.” ’ 


Barras has drawn this sketch of Napoleon at this 
time :— 

‘He never took a walk without being accompanied by his officers 
with their moustaches and long sabres: “ Well, citizen,” he said to me 
after dinner, ‘let us mount on horseback, go to the play, order the 
‘Marseillaise’ to be sung, and bully the chouans.” He climbed up a 
big hackney; a huge chapeau, with tricolour plumes, and looking 
upside down; short boots, and a sabre, longer than its owner, and 
dangling down—such was the appearance, at different public places, 
of the commander-in-chief of the Army of the Interior.’ 


Pitch is filthy to touch even after a century; we have 
reached the most abominable part of this book, the account 
Barras has written of the relations between Joséphine 
Beauharnais, himself, and Napoleon. The story, were it 
true, simply damns the author; it is a piece of exaggeration 
and lying, and what is to be said of him? Barras begins by 
describing Joséphine as an old cast-off mistress; the frank 
avowal, he thinks, becomes a gentleman :— 


‘I acknowledge, as far as a Frenchman brought up in the principles 
of chivalry can acknowledge it, that I had been intimate, long before 
these days, but very closely, with Madame Beauharnais. This 
disclosure is not one of vanity on my part; many would say it was 
almost beneath me.’ 


The appearance of Joséphine was that of a painted 
hag :— 


‘Madame Beauharnais was prematurely decrepit ; the expression is 
not exaggerated for those who knew her well; she had no gifts from 
nature, she owed everything to art, art the most refined, the most 
careful, the most elaborate, that a courtesan of Greece or Paris could 
make use of in the exercise of her profession.’ 


The moral antecedents of the lady had been of this 
kind :— 

‘She had been notoriously the mistress of General Hoche, e di tutti 
quanti.... Hoche had written, “ Let her leave me alone; I give her 
up to my groom, Vanakre. ...” The creole had even had relations 
with men of colour.’ 

Bonaparte, Barras declares, knew perfectly well that 
Joséphine was a woman of this sort; but he thought her 
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rich, and wished to make her his wife. The biter was bit, 
but he made Barras his confidant :— 


‘“ Madame Beauharnais is wealthy,” eagerly exclaimed Bonaparte. 
The show of luxury she made had imposed on him; he did not know 
that the wretched creature lived upon what she could borrow in 
Paris.’ 

Joséphine, equally deceived as to Napoleon’s means, 
made up her mind to marry a man she cordially disliked. 


She, too, told Barras what she was about to do; a warm 
scene between the old lovers followed :— 


‘ This little “‘ chat botté ” was the last man she could love... . “I 
do this because Ido not love him. I will always love you, believe 
me.’ Rose will be always yours, you may do with her as you 
will; but I know you love me no longer,” she cried, bursting into a 
flood of tears... . ‘What, Hoche,” I answered, with very little 
emotion, and almost laughing at her, “and Vanakre, and the rest of 


them!’”’ 


Napoleon gently hinted to his intended bride that she 
was too much in the graces of Barras; but the lady cleverly 
turned away the charge; her only thought was of her future 
lord’s interests :— 

‘ We must take men and things as we find them; Barras may be 
useful to us—who can doubt it ?—and that, too, very decidedly. Let 
us get out of him what we can, and mind nothing else !’ 


Bonaparte was ready to swallow anything ; let Barras give 
him cash and the army of Italy :— 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Bonaparte, in a state of transport ; ‘if he will get 
for me the command of the Army of Italy, I will forgive anything; I 
shall be the most grateful of men; I will do honour to the appoint- 
ment; we shall do well; we shall ere long revel in gold.’ 


We can quote but a sentence from a scene that afterwards 
took place :— 


‘1 found myself in a situation like that of Joseph and Madame 
Potiphar. I should lie were I to say that I was as hardhearted as the 
young minister of Pharaoh. I left my room with Madame Beau- 
harnais in a somewhat embarrassed state. Bonaparte took her aside 
to speak of the affair which had been the reason or the pretext for 
her interview with me. . . . So much for a man who goes straight to 
his work! He must not turn his head aside, or stop at trifles. Such 
scruples belong to vulgar minds only.’ 


These ‘ Memoirs’ were written after Joséphine Beauharnais 
had sat with dignity on the throne of France, and after her 
own death and that of Napoleon. This alone makes such 
gossip disgraceful ; but it is either a perversion of facts or 
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mere falsehood. Joséphine was by no means an immaculate 
woman; but had she been a Théroigne of the camp, she 
would not have held the place she held in the salons of 
Paris. As to Bonaparte being aware of his future wife’s 
frailties, Barras supplies the antidote to the poison himself; 
he has let out that Napoleon thought her ‘an angel of 
‘truth;’ and no one who has read Napoleon’s letters to 
Joséphine, in the first weeks of their marriage, can doubt 
that he believed her to be a paragon of her sex. For the 
rest it is not probable that Joséphine and Napoleon made 
Barras a confidant ; no woman of spirit would have spoken 
to him after the utterance of his coarse and cynical taunts ; 
he could not have heard most of the conversations he de- 
scribes; and we shall not stop to inquire whether a man 
like Napoleon could have been a willing eyewitness of his 
own dishonour. ‘ Taceamus de istis ne augeamus dolorem’ is 
the best comment on these atrocious statements ; we spare 
the feelings of some still living by turning away from them. 

Barras insinuates, but does not assert, that his influence 
obtained for Bonaparte his command in Italy. He inter- 
fered, doubtless, in Napoleon’s behalf ; but the appointment 
was probably due to many causes. The new government 
had already become jealous of the young General of the 
Interior ; and Carnot had been impressed by the genius and 
power shown in the celebrated plan for the campaign in 
Italy, one of the finest of Napoleon’s conceptions in war. 
La Réveillére Lépaux has thus described this transaction :*— 

‘It has been said that his marriage with the widow Beauharnais 
has been made a condition for his getting the command which had 
been an object of his passionate wishes. That is not so. I assert that 


the Directory was not influenced by Barras, or by any one else, in the 
selection it made.’ T 


Carnot has added: ‘It was 1 who proposed that Bona- 
‘parte should have the command of the Army of Italy.’ 
The following statement by Barras—the last of the 


lies he has heaped together on this subject—is certainly 
untrue :— 


‘ Well, the general of the Army of Italy is off to take his command. 
He left Paris on the 23rd Ventdse, and did not hesitate to place in 
my hands “all that was most dear to him,” the inestimable treasure 
which he had gained through the municipal ceremony performed at 
the second arrondissement of the City of Paris a few days before. 


* Mémoires, ii. 24. 
+ Carnot, ‘ Réponse sur Fructidor, Lévy, p. 105. 
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Madame Beauharnais, probably, had told him before the marriage 
how amorous had been my advances to her, and how fierce her resist- 


ance was, yet he entrusted this interesting personage to me, and recom- 
mended her to my care.’ 


Barras administers this parting kick to Napoleon, as he 
set off to gain Arcola and Rivoli :— 


‘ He was already vexed with the Directory, and almost insolent ; he 
cunningly tried to separate me from my colleagues, and remarked, 
“ They are rascals, but you have been, and always will be, generous 
to me.” The scheming fellow had more to ask me for; I had fur- 
nished him with all that the administration, in its different branches, 
could supply. All was grist to his mill—money, carriages, horses, 
harness, furniture —in a word things that were of no use for the field, 
and that could not go with him. All this was, no doubt, intended 
for his wife; she was not accompanying him; she was up to this kind 
of business, and knew how to make money. I had the best maps in 
existence of every theatre of war in Europe, and manuscripts relating 
to Italy. . . . Bonaparte had seen these in my possession, and when 
I had shown them to him, exclaimed, with a laugh, ‘Oh! these 
belong to me; I am going to hunt in your domain.” “ Take them,” I 
replied; “hunt well, and return them to me.” I have had no proofs 
of his good memory in this affair.’ 


The constitution of the Year III had been made by this 
time; the Directory had been installed in office. ‘The pro- 
spect for France was not unpropitious ; it was not impossible 
that, under another order of things, the Revolution might 
have been brought to a close. The war, indeed, was not yet 
over ; financial distress was acute and widespread, the strife 
of factions was fierce and menacing; but the Coalition had 
been abandoned by Prussia and Spain; Austria and England 
were the only hostile powers in the field. Hoche was 
already pacifying La Vendée. Bonaparte was soon to over- 
run Italy, and to dictate peace almost within sight of 
Vienna. As for the condition of the finances, this chiefly 
affected the Government, not the mass of the nation; the 
treasury of the Republic was soon filled by the spoils of 
Italy ; the loss, caused by the complete failure of paper 
money, had been distributed through the whole commu- 
nity, and was not felt as severely as Pitt supposed. Party 
spirit ran high, but the great body of Frenchmen were sick 
of the madness of the Reign of Terror, and really longed for 
quiet times; the peasantry had acquired immense tracts of 
land, and were thinking for the most part of living at peace, 
and, in fact, order was maintained for many months. Had 
France possessed a stable and well-designed government, a 
lasting peace might have been made in 1796-97, the 
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country might have gathered in the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion and enjoyed a season of repose. The policy of the 
Directory, however, at home and abroad was feeble, vacil- 
lating, often oppressive, and to foreign powers uncertain 
and threatening. The Constitution was so framed as to 
bring the legislative and the executive powers in conflict, and 
to make the sword the arbiter of events ; and the leaders of 
the State, composed of inferior men, soon became unpopular 
and lost credit, especially when they were compared with the 
youthful conqueror, who in war seemed to command fortune. 
The results were anarchy, weakness, and the growth of 
faction in France, continued distrust and hatred of the 
Republic in Europe, and the way to military despotism pre- 
pared. The state of things set up after Vendémiaire led to 
Fructidor, and before long to Brumaire. 
The ‘ Notes’ kept by Barras begin at this point; but as 
these volumes end on the eve of Fructidor, they contain 
only a part of them. So far as they go they are of little 
value; we have been much disappointed with them; they 
scarcely tell us anything new respecting the state of France 
and Europe from 1795 to 1797. There is much signifi- 
cance in the omissions they disclose ; they naturally do not 
contain a word about the corrupt misdeeds of Barras, which 
gained for him the name of ‘le pourri;’ but there is not a 
single reference to the finances of France, or to the efforts 
vainly made to improve them, and there is no allusion to 
the immense sums sent by Bonaparte from Italy to support 
the Government. Nor is there a line to show how this 
system of plunder was encouraged by the Directory in their 
despatches ; nay, how they lived to a considerable extent upon 
it. The most striking feature of these ‘ Notes,’ as regards 
the internal affairs of France, is their eternal harping on 
alleged conspiracies, Royalist, Jacobin, émigré, sacerdotal ; 
the reports of the police breathe an atmosphere of plots, 
and the Directory were one and all terrified, though their 
fears were, in a great degree, unfounded. This deserves 
notice, for an imaginary plot was made to serve the purpose 
of Napoleon at Brumaire. The only really threatening 
popular movement was that of Gracchus Babceuf, as it was 
called, and this was suppressed with little trouble. The 
Royalist conspiracy was more dangerous; partisans of the 
Bourbons swarmed in France; Pichegru was won over, 
and made President of the Legislative Council of the Five 
Hundred ; priests and nobles boldly lifted up their heads, 
and many of the Moderate and Constitutional parties, 
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represented by the celebrated club of Clichy, were drawn 
into a plot to overthrow the Government through their 
hatred of the directorial régime. The plan of the con- 
spirators was to destroy the Constitution by itself, and, in 
the general confusion that would ensue, to restore the 
monarchy :— 


‘Their method is to gain opinion by intrigue and bribery, and to 
obtain the support of all the enemies of the Republic, of the priests, 
and the émigrés; their agents are charged to promote disturbances in 
the departments. To provoke a successful crisis the Directory is to 
be discredited, and its means of self-defence paralysed.’ 


This conspiracy was in no sense general; it was that of 
a faction making use of discontented men; and the strong 
arm of the First Consul had soon put Jacobins and Royalists 
down, and restored order and quiet in France. But it was 
dangerous in the existing state of the country; the ‘ see-saw’ 
policy of the Directory, as it was called, had exasperated 
and irritated every party in the State, without securing re- 
spect and obedience; the Government, too, was deplorably 
weak. The Directors, besides, were at odds with each 
other; though regicides, they were widely divided by the 
past; Carnot had been a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety; Barras, if anything, was a Dantonist; La Réveillére 
was a Girondin, and perhaps Rewbell also; Le Tourneur 
was a mere lacquey of Carnot. In dealing with the in- 
ternal troubles of France, Carnot always inclined to the side 
of the Royalists, and, in fact, was nearly gained over by 
them; Le Tourneur simply followed in his wake; Barras 
and his two other colleagues made only feeble protests. 
The peril of the State was almost overlooked in the savage 
recriminations of angry men who ought never to have been 
at the head of affairs. We quote from a report of one of 
these scenes; it appears in these volumes, and in Lanfrey’s 
History, a proof that Lanfrey had access to this work :— 


‘ Barras told me this story yesterday. . . . “I said to Carnot, ‘You 
are a vile scoundrel; you have sold the Republic, and you seek to 
slaughter its defenders. Infamous robber!’ I then rose. ‘ Every 
Jouse on your body,’ I exclaimed, ‘might well spit in your face.’ 
Carnot replied—his air was embarrassed—‘ I despise your insults, but 
some day will reply to them.’”’ 


The ‘ Notes’ do not add much to our knowledge respect- 
ing the foreign affairs of France. Barras sticks to Bonaparte 
like a biting leech; but he cannot withhold his admiration 
of the campaign of Italy. He throws no fresh light on that 
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great passage of war, save that he says that Napoleon was 
nearly dismissed, through an intrigue before the attack of 
Wurmser : 





‘The raising of the siege of Mantua, and the attack of the two 
Austrian armies, were favoured by an intrigue, the object of which 
was to overthrow Bonaparte, and to replace him by Kellermann, a 
mediocrity in war, a nullity in politics.’ 


The foreign policy of the Directory was, in some respects, 
of a piece with its domestic policy. It was truculent to 
England, and, for a time, to Austria; it was marked 
by the discords between the rulers of France at home. 
Carnot and Le Tourneur inclined to the traditions of 
the old monarchy, and simply aimed at the aggran- 
disement of France; Barras, Rewbell, and La Réveillére 
wished to extend the propaganda of the Revolution, and to 
spread democratic ideas abroad. They were tolerably well 
agreed to despoil Italy; their idea, in fact, at the beginning 
of the campaign—a leading idea in Bonaparte’s famous plan 
—was to hand over Italian conquests to Austria in ex- 
change for the Netherlands, and to Sardinia in exchange 
for Savoy and Nice. Carnot hated and despised the Italian 
people Boome 





‘He contended that the Italians were our enemies; it would be 
ridiculous and lamentable to think that peace, so important to France, 
should be thrown away. .. . The Italians were cowards and rascals 
—the product of servitude and of the priestcraft, which has enervated 
and degraded them. .. . Our policy should be to squeeze the 
Milanese, and the other States occupied by the French army, like a 
lemon.’ 


The extraordinary success of the arms of France led to a 
division in the Directorial councils; Carnot clung to his 
purely selfish policy; his three adversaries began to talk of 
setting up republics in Italy, of revolutionising the Papal 
throne in Rome, nay, in a certain sense, of the independence 
of Italy. They were overborne, however, at least in the 
main, by the imperious will of the youthful conqueror, who 
dragged them at the wheels of his chariot; these volumes 
show how they succumbed to him, if, in some respects, they 
thwarted his views. Napoleon’s Italian policy was simply 
to look to the interest of his army and to that of France ; 
he sought to make alliances with this object only; he 
negotiated with the old powers of Europe, and with the 
partisans of Italian liberty, with a regard solely to his fixed 
purpose. It was a policy of hard ambition and craft; but 
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it was consistent, and hada definite aim; it had a strange 
resemblance to that of Richelieu; it was not vacillating and 
weak, like that of the Junta in Paris. It is fair to remark 
that these volumes prove that Napoleon wished to make 
Lombardy independent soon after he had occupied Milan; 
and the invasion of Tuscany, which has been laid to his 
charge, was the act of the Directory itself, 

The Directory, it appears, approved of the first partition 
of Venice proposed at Leoben :— 

‘An officer of the army of Italy has brought the preliminaries of 
peace arranged by Bonaparte with the Emperor, and signed by the 
respective plenipotentiaries. The annexation of Belgium to France 
has been recognised, and the independence of the Milanese and of the 
territory of Bergamo and of Mantua in part; of Modena, Reggio, and 
Massa Carrara, all to be named the Lombard Republic. Bologna and 
Ferrara are to be ceded to Venice in exchange for the Venetian 
provinces of the Terra Firma ceded, as an equivalent, to the 
Emperor.’ 


The Directory approved also of the severe measures taken 
by Bonaparte after the Paques Véronaises; in fact, it was 
not until after Fructidor that they hinted a word against his 
Venetian policy : 

‘The Venetians have nearly 25,000 men under arms; they have 
assassinated many volunteers; a Venetian ship of war has pro- 
tected in the Gulf an Austrian convoy which a French frigate would 
otherwise have captured. The house of the French consul at Zante 
has been burned down. Bonaparte has demanded redress from the 
Senate within twelve hours; he is awaiting the return of his aide-de- 
camp Junot, who has been despatched with a letter threatening the 
Doge. Bonaparte will occupy the Terra Firma of Venice with Kel- 
lermann’s division; the nobles will be arrested; a proclamation has 
been prepared to reassure the people, and to guarantee respect for 
religion, and the security of persons and property.’ 


These volumes tell us little about the arrangements made 
by Barras and his two colleagues before the coup d’état of 
Fructidor. Barras insinuates that Napoleon dictated the 
report of D’Antraigues disclosing Pichegru’s treason; no 
historian has made a statement of the kind :— 

‘Bonaparte discovered in this agent of intrigue an excellent instru- 
ment to execute one of his devilish combinations against personal 
enemies, whose ruin he aimed at by beginning to destroy their reputa- 
tion. D’Antraigues wrote the memorial at the dictation of Bona- 
parte; Berthier made a copy; Bonaparte then made it out to be a 
document found in D’Antraigues’ portfolio.’ 


Barras praises Hoche for his conduct before Fructidor, 
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and dwells on the double dealing of Bonaparte in sending 
Augereau and Lavallete as his spies to Paris. Napoleon on 
this occasion was certainly hedging, but he had good reason 
to distrust the men in power in Paris. Hoche approved of 
the coup d’état at hand :— 


‘We have arranged with General Hoche that his army is to declare 
itself. It will present addresses to the Directory, which will take 
measures to give them effect. Hoche was much moved; we separated 
after making professions of friendship for life or death.’ 


The personal anecdotes of this part of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
disgraceful as they are, possess more interest. What strikes 
us most is their base malevolence; Barras throws dirt on 
the leading men of France, especially on the Moderates of 
Brumaire. Nothing too bad, perhaps, can be said of Fouché— 
the Tartuffe of the vilest intrigues in politics ; but the portrait 
of Talleyrand is a hideous daub, though Talleyrand does not 
look well in his own ‘ Memoirs.’ 


‘When Talleyrand entered the room I thought I saw Robespierre 
again—it was the same pallid, mean, lifeless countenance—the same 
eyes, with their fixed inanimate stare. I was still more struck when I 
looked more closely ; the prominent cheekbones, the short head, the 
snub nose, the hard and malignant mouth, were there; add to these 
features what art had contributed—the same powdered headgear, the 
same stiff and immoveable bearing.’ 


Barras says that Talleyrand grovelled at his feet, hungry 
for office, in order to make ill-gotten gains :— 


‘Talleyrand fell back a little to make his bow lower, made a pro- 
found genuflexion, and dropped these words: “ Your most respectful, 
your most grateful servant, he only exists to befriend, to be devoted 
to you. He would be too happy, he is most thankful and obliged ; his 
admiration only can match his deference and gratitude.” That was 
all the speech that came with difficulty out of a personage who has 
obtained so immense a reputation for wit and eloquence, for happy 
phrases, of which so many have charmed society.’ 


Madame de Staél was a suppliant to Barras on behalf of 
Talleyrand, and described, we are informed, her client’s 
character :— 


‘He had been agent-general of the clergy before the Revolution, 
and had mystified all around him by a look of gravity which became, 
he thought, his episcopal habit, When he had got rid of his frock, and 
thrown off rochet and hood, he had sent every one about his business. 
Before he had unfrocked himself, and afterwards, he had consecrated 
the constitutional bishops, had advocated the laws that disorganised 
the Church, and had been successful... . Talleyrand has the 
memory of a dog; he has been in situations of the greatest difficulty 
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and has been equal to them ; he has passed with happy dexterity from 
one side to the other. He is felicitous suppleness in itself—skilful 
agility in playing the turncoat—he is all that you can look for... . 
He has every vice of the old and of the new régime; he will have his 
finger in every political pie; you cannot secure a more useful agent.’ 


Talleyrand burst out into gratitude when made Minister 
of Foreign Affairs :— 


‘Talleyrand left the theatre, and taking his two friends by the arm, 
exclaimed: ‘“ Let us go and give thanks to Barras.” He rushed into a 
carriage, sate between his friends, pressed their knees, and cried out in 
a loud but dull voice: ‘We are in office; we must make an immense 
fortune—immense, immense, immense!” This was the refrain until 
they reached my house. Talleyrand had himself introduced with 
much humility and without show; he declared that his place as 
Minister was most valuable in his eyes because he held it from me; 
he liked me personally; would I allow him to express the sentiments 
of his friendship and respectful gratitude? In the important office 
conferred on him by the Directory, he would see with my eyes and act 
in accord with my will.’ 


The worst of Barras, however, is reserved for women, 
The trail of a reptile is thus thrown over Madame 
Tallien :-— 


‘I had continued with her in an intimacy which my elevation, as 
Director, could not interrupt. Those who, in the relations of life, 
think only of the means of climbing to power, thought that as Madame 
Tallien had given me rights over her she might exercise rights over me ; 
they addressed her, some in terms of passion, others in language of 
devotion, of friendship, of enthusiasm, of admiration. Madame 
Taliien did not much abuse her position; nay, she made use of it 
with a kind of dignity. She found the means of increasing her 
fortune, at this time a very small one, which she had to share with a 
husband who had none.’ 


Madame de Staél, too, according to Barras, made fierce 
love to him more than once; but her aspirations were not 
successful. Passages like these need no comments :— 


‘“ Barras, you are a tall, a magnificent, man, an Apollo Belvedere 
from head to foot.” . . . I still see her large eyes fixed un me with a 
look of voluptuous tenderness in which there was something im- 
perious. . . . There were several people in the antechamber; they 
were two hours waiting for an audience. What would they say as 
they beheld passing by them a woman in such a state of agitation, and 
in a dress which had become disordered since she went in?... 
Nevertheless, I protest to Madame de Staél’s honour, no doubt as 
perfect as Madame Beauharnais said hers was in talking to Bonaparte 
before her marriage, I protest I do not know to what sex Madame 
de Staél belonged.’ 
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Art. VI.—1. Argon: a New Constituent of the Atmosphere. 
Lord Rayteicu, F.R.S., and Professor WintiAM Ramsay, 
F.R.S. Proceedings of the Royal Society, January 31, 
1895. 

2. Helium: a Constituent of certain Minerals. By Winu1AM 
Ramsay, F.R.S., J. Norman Couuiz, Ph.D., and Morris 
Travers, B.Sc. Journal of the Chemical Society for July, 
1895. 


Yue last years of our praiseworthy and bepraised century 
have brought no pause in the rush of scientific dis- 
covery which has throughout attended its course. ‘ Things 
‘new and strange’ rather keep crowding with increased 
rapidity out of the dark beyond into the twilight of our 
recognition. Some present themselves unsought, others 
under stringent and prolonged compulsion ; not a few, like 
Mr. Snodgrass’s partridge, fall to a random shot. The 
pair of discoveries we are now concerned with came, one 
following upen the other, as casual results of otherwise 
directed inquiries. Not only are they of momentous impor- 
tance, but the story of how they were made is marked by 
some curious incidents. 

It began with Lord Rayleigh’s undertaking to re-determine 
theatomic weights of the elements. He chose anarduous task. 
For the highest degree of precision was aimed at, and could 
only be secured by the exercise of care, skill, and patience 
of no common order. We cannot here pause to discuss the 
meaning and scope of the inquiry, or to explain its bearings 
upon theories as to the origin and mutual relationships of 
the seventy-five (more or less) varieties of matter with which 
we are at present acquainted. It must suffice to remark 
that the idea of their developement from a common 
primordial stuff has been rather discredited than counte- 
nanced by its upshot. 

No serious check to progress was met with until the turn 
of the nitrogen atom came. Four-fifths of the earth’s 
atmosphere—as our readers are aware—consist of this 
remarkable substance. In the process of respiration, it is 
only negatively useful. The part of a mere diluent is that 
assigned to it. Itisas water to the wine of oxygen. It 
serves to abate the fiery energy of its companion element. 
Yet it is no less indispensable to life. Apart from its 
Shielding office against over-rapid burning of the tissues, it 
serves a constructive purpose. No particle of protoplasm 
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can be formed apart from it. With oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon, it forms the fundamental vital quartette. Neither 
animals, however, nor ordinary plants possess the faculty of 
taking it directly from the air. Here, certain families of 
micro-organisms come to the rescue. Their obscure but 
highly efficacious life’s work consists in preparing nitrogen 
for assimilation by plants, which, in their turn, get it into 
proper shape for the supply of animal necessities. Not 
improbably, it assumes in our bodies, as in the atmosphere, 
a neutralising role, blunting the edge of chemical affinities, 
and so facilitating the production of those large loose 
molecules, the transformations of which, and the substitu- 
tions in which, accompany, though they do not explain, 
vital processes. Life is the master; the material elements 
his servants. The chain of existence is nowhere broken; 
its links, although distinct, are inseparable. At the very 
bottom we meet an army of invisible creatures endowed, for 
the benefit of others, with special faculties. Unsuccoured 
by them, plants must starve as surely as animals should 
starve in a world destitute of plants. So ‘the highest 
‘ standeth not without the lowest.’ 

Lord Rayleigh’s first attempts to ascertain the density of 
nitrogen were made in 1892. As a precaution against error, 
he employed for the purpose two distinct methods. One 
gave him purely atmospheric nitrogen, the other atmospheric 
nitrogen tinged with nitrogen derived from ammonia. 
Identically the same result ought to have been obtained for 
each; nevertheless, a slight difference obtruded itself, and 
could not be got rid of. The gas wholly of atmospheric 
origin weighed heavier, by one-thousandth part, than the 
gas to some small extent of chemical origin. Renewed and 
more elaborately careful trials availed only to certify the 
discrepancy. ‘Trifling as it was, its persistent presence was 
most disquieting. It threatened to sap the validity of all 
the delicate operations in progress, and was regarded, not 
as a promise of new truth, but as an annoying obstacle to 
its acquisition. An investigator less conscientious might 
have been tempted to set it down as unreal or insignificant ; 
but Lord Rayleigh took an opposite course. He tried to 
enhance it. Substituting, for the mixed gas with which he 
had previously worked, nitrogen disengaged in its entirety 
from chemical combinations, he submitted it to the accus- 
tomed examination. Not without astonishment, he found 
the former minute difference quintupled! The curious fact 
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was then established that atmospheric nitrogen is markedly 
heavier than chemical nitrogen. 

A conjectural explanation lay close at hand. The former 
might be supposed to contain a proportion of some denser 
gas. This had now to be verified; and in the ensuing 
arduous investigation Professor Ramsay, of University 
College, London, took an equal share with Lord Rayleigh. 
Chemistry joined hands with experimental physics in 
obliging this Proteus of the air to declare itself. 

The first announcement concerning a new ingredient in 
our atmosphere was by a brief note communicated to the 
British Association at Oxford, August 15, 1894. Barely its 
presence could then be affirmed; its qualities remained un- 
known, and were far from easy to ascertain. Atmospheric 
nitrogen contains little more than 1 per cent. of ‘ argon,’ * 
which can be separated only as a residuum, after immense 
volumes of nitrogen have been soaked up by red-hot 
magnesium. <A week’s hard work may thus be expended in 
procuring a single gramme of this almost inaccessible gas. f 
Yet a portion of it was, a full century ago, actually in the 
possession of Henry Cavendish. From a certain volume of 
atmospheric air he laboriously eliminated all its known 
constituents, but the air was not accommodating enough to 
disappear. A remnant, which we now know to have been 
neither more nor less than argon, stood its ground. The 
laconic philosopher was, however, satisfied to find it so 
small, and dropped the subject, thereby conforming to the 
rule, and exemplifying one of the common modes of obscure 
anticipation. 

After the lapse of above a century, argon gave some 
further signs of its existence; but these, too, remained un- 
recognised. They were of the spectroscopic kind. Let not 
our readers take alarm at this expression, as if it were the 
inevitable prelude to the introduction of a multitude of dry and 
technical details. They need be under no such apprehension. 
We hope to avoid mystifying or repelling the least tolerant of 
them. Yet we cannot but regret that the general public has, 
to a great extent, placed under taboo the exquisite science 
of light-analysis. In perhaps no branch of knowledge are 
the beginnings so irradiated with sensible beauty; and they 
should be as familiar as clouds and sunshine. A rainbow 





* This name, compounded of the Greek privative and ergon, work, 
was devised to signify the chemical inertness of the new substance, 
+ Brauner, ‘ Chemical News,’ March 8, 1895, 
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exhibits the spectrum of sunshine. In a spectroscope, prisms 
replace raindrops, while a slit is added in order to exclude 
overlapping rays, and thus get into clear and separable 
array the brilliant hues charged with half-deciphered mes- 
sages. But only interrupted spectra are really significant ; 
and it is because the solar spectrum is ruled from end to end 
with innumerable fine dark lines, due to the absorptive 
action of the mixed vapours surrounding the sun, that it 
repays study. The same vapours, glowing by themselves, 
give out the same sets of bright lines that show dark in the 
sun. They shine, in other words, with various qualities of 
light, called ‘lines,’ because in ordinary spectroscopes they 
take that form. They are, in fact, diversely tinted images 
of the ‘ slit,’ an excessively narrow, straight aperture, through 
which the radiations to be examined are transmitted pre- 
viously to their chromatic dispersion. These lines are 
distinctive, since their relative positions are constant, and 
strictly measurable; and they do not occur in duplicate. 
Each elementary substance flies its own variegated pennant, 
individual and unmistakeable. So that the exact measure- 
ment of a single ray suffices to identify the kind of matter, 
the molecular vibrations of which it partially but unchange- 
ably represents. The word ‘exact,’ it is true, taken 
absolutely, implies the unattainable. Genuine identity is, 
however, usually vouched for by the presence of several 
members of each characteristic set, as well as by certain 
peculiarities of the lines themselves apart from their several 
degrees of refrangibility. 

To return to the spectrum of argon. It was first seen by 
Mr. Newall, of Cambridge, who frequently observed the 
flashing out of seventeen unfamiliar bright rays when an 
electric discharge was passed through glass tubes contaiu- 
ing highly rarefied atmospheric air.* ‘Their origin was at 
once explained when Mr. Crookes, the inventor of the 
radiometer, analysed the light from an electrically illumi- 
nated argon-tube sent to him for the purpose by Professor 
Ramsay. From a visual combined with a photographic 
investigation, he constructed a map of the spectrum 40 feet . 
long, in which the positions of just 200 lines (including 
Mr. Newall’s seventeen) were laid down with great accuracy.t 
All the two hundred, however, never appeared together. 
They formed two battalions which alternately advanced and 








* Proceedings of the Royal Society, February 21, 1895, 
+ Philosophical Transactions, 1895, p. 243. 
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retreated as the strength of the employed current was made 
to vary. Ata certain stage of excitement ruddy light was 
emitted, the spectrum of which was dominated by two crimson 
rays. Then, on the insertion into the circuit of a Leyden 
jar, or an increase in the tenuity of the enclosed gas, its 
colour altered to shimmering violet, the blood-red lines 
vanished, and a range of blue and photographic ones in- 
stantaneously shone out. Both spectra, however, proved 
equally uncommunicative. They are unknown in all their 
features, and convey no information regarding the substance 
from which they are derived. 

This substance, its double spectrum notwithstanding, is 
certainly no compound. One of the earliest suggestions 
regarding its nature was that it bore to nitrogen the same 
relation that ozone bears to oxygen. But if this were the 
case, its density should be one and a half times that of 
nitrogen; it should be producible from it and resolvable 
into it. None of these conditions are fulfilled. Argon is 
not then condensed nitrogen. ‘Time besides brings about 
no mutation in it, while ozone, left to itself for a few days, 
relapses into oxygen. There is, indeed, strong evidence that 
the new gas formed part of what we may call the geological 
atmosphere. It has been captured mixed in due proportion 
with nitrogen, effervescing from rock-salt springs, where it 
must have been immured for ages.* This antediluvian argon 
was absolutely undistinguishable from the Rayleigh-Ramsay 
element.t 

Its properties are most perplexing. They locate it, ina 
way, outside the pale of orthodox chemistry. In the first 
place, as to its relations with heat. These can be learned 
from the rate at which it propagates sound, and they are 
such as to relegate it to the same category with mercury and 
a few other ‘ monatomic’ bodies. In other words, its mole- 
cule does not, like those of common gases—-hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and others—consist of two atoms, chemi- 
cally, although not physically separable; but is, like the 
Horatian sage, ‘in se ipso totus teres atque rotundus.’ From 
this remarkable conclusion, or something equivalent to it, 
there seems no escape, yet it leads to considerable embarrass- 


* P. Phillips Bedson and Saville Shaw, ‘Proceedings of the 
Chemical Society,’ June 20, 1895, 

T Its discovery has been distinguished by the first award of the 
Hodgkins prize of 10,000 dollars, divided equally between Lord 
Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay by the Smithsonian Institution. 
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ments. The density of argon is 19°9 times that of hydrogen, 
which amounts to saying that its molecule is so many times 
heavier than the hydrogen molecule. Since, however, the 
argon molecuie is its atom, it appears that the atomic 
weight of the new gas compared with the standard unit of 
chemistry, the hydrogen half-molecule, must be put at 39°8 
(say 40) or twice its density. Yet this number 40 is 
theoretically inadmissible. 

All the elementary substances previously known had 
proved capable of arrangement, according to their atomic 
weights, in several corresponding series.* And that the 
scheme is no arbitrary one has been shown by repeated dis- 
coveries of elements with predicted properties summoned to 
fill gaps in these orderly progressions. But for argon there 
was no vacant place. Its presence is disconcerting and 
obtrusive. 

Although considerably denser than oxygen, argon is more 
difficult to liquefy; hence it escaped notice in Professor Dewar’s 
experiments at low temperatures, as well as in those of Dr. 
Olszewski, of Cracow, whose puerile claims to the original 
ownership of Professor Dewar’s methods demand no com- 
ment in these pages. Argon, in fact, changes its state with- 
out separating from the other constituents of atmospheric 
air. As a colourless liquid, it exists imperceptibly in liquid 
air; as a white crystalline solid, it forms part of solid air. 
In all its qualities, it evades observation to the utmost. Its 
chemical indifference is nearly absolute. Under the most 
powerful inducements it repels the attractions of oxygen ; 
but it can, with great difficulty, be got to unite with carbon. 
M. Berthelot, the distinguished French chemist, succeeded, 
by bringing electrical influence to bear, in effecting its com- 
bination with benzene vapour, when a magnificent emerald 
phosphorescence ensued. Carbon disulphide took it up more 
freely ; and Professor Ramsay, having established an electric 
arc in an argon-filled bulb, obtained, after four hours, 
evidence of the partial formation of an argon-carbon com- 
pound.f It is also about as soluble in water as oxygen, 
and much more so than nitrogen, so that aquatic creatures 
breathe an air considerably richer both in argon and oxygen 
than ordinary atmospheric air. Yet, in no organic tissues, 





* The ‘ Periodic Law,’ first stated by Newlands in 1864, was re- 
discovered by Mendeléef in 1869. 
+ ‘Chemical News,’ August 2 and 30, 1895. 
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whether animal or vegetable, has a trace of the new element 
so far been brought to light.* 

Notwithstanding the small proportion of argon (about 
1 per cent.) contained in the atmosphere, the absolute 
quantity present is enormous. Light hundred million 
pounds of it are supported by each square mile of the 
terrestrial surface; and Great Britain and Ireland are 
loaded with 7,500 million tons of this barely perceptible 
substance! The seas and oceans, doubtless, contain a pro- 
portionate share; but it does not appear to have been 
absorbed by any of the solid materials of the earth, 
although the ‘ occlusion’ of other gases by them is rather 
the rule than an exception. The fact of its occurrence 
in extra-terrestrial minerals is hence the more surprising. 
Professor Ramsay extracted a fair quantity from a speci- 
men of meteoric iron, which fell some years ago in Augusta 
County, Virginia.t But there was no possibility of inverting 
the process. The gas absolutely declined to re-enter the 
metal. The conditions under which it was originally im- 
prisoned cannot be artificially produced, and appear never to 
have existed upon the earth. 

This experiment disclosed the interesting fact that argon 
is, so to speak, a cosmical element. Nor are there any other 
means at hand by which it could have been ascertained. 
The spectroscope is silent on the point. No argon-rays 
have been recognised in sun or stars. Yet negative evidence 
in spectrum analysis is very far from justifying negative 
conclusions. The argument that because a given form of 
matter makes no show in the spectrum of a heavenly body, 
therefore it does not enter into its constitution, is wholly 
invalid. In spite of the absence from the Fraunhofer 
spectrum of their characteristic lines, we are justified in be- 
lieving that oxygen and nitrogen exist inthe sun. There are 
many ways of reconciling this apparent contradiction ; we 
need allude to but one, which is particularly applicable to 
our present case. A mixture of argon with 3 or 4 per 
cent. of nitrogen gives only the nitrogen spectrum. The 
main bulk of the gas in the tube remains obscure, probably 
because the electric discharge passes it by, choosing rather 
as its vehicle the insignificant quantity of nitrogen present. 
Such preferential illuminations are common, though inex- 





* Macdonald and Kellas, ‘Chemical News,’ April 5, 1895, 
Tt Nature, July 4, 1895. 
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plicable. They have been certainly observed in comets. 
They are likely to occur in the sun. 

The strangeness to our acquaintance of the argon spectrum 
is thus readily explained, for it becomes manifest only under 
select circumstances. The gas must be artificially isolated 
before it can be made to glow with its distinctive rays, 
Thus they have never, we believe, been noted in the 
spectrum of lightning. Their invisibility in the solar 
spectrum is, accordingly, far from implying the banishment 
of argon from the sun. It is, at any rate, closely related 
to one conspicuous solar element. 

On August 18, 1868, during the great Indian eclipse, the 
spectrum of the solar prominences was examined for the first 
time. It was found to include a bright yellow ray, con- 
founded, in the hurry of the moment, with the sodium ‘ D.’ 
The introduction, immediately afterwards, by M. Janssen 
and Mr. Norman Lockyer, of the method of daylight spectro- 
scopic observation at the edge of the sun, made leisurely 
study possible; and the separate identity of the eclipse-line 
was recognised in February 1869, by Mr. Lockyer and Dr. 
Frankland.* Forming a trio with the sodium pair, it be- 
came distinguished as ‘D,,’ and the name ‘helium’ was 
bestowed upon the unknown substance emitting it. Pro- 
digious quantities of this substance exist, in an incandescent 
state, near the sun; the chromosphere and its fiery outliers 
are largely composed of it, and it blazes in some nebula, and 
most gaseous, or ‘ bright-line,’ stars. Its importance in solar 
and sidereal physics is, perhaps, second only to that of 
hydrogen. But it is less easily recognisable. For in the 
vast majority of stars their constituent elements are identi- 
fied by the absorption which they produce. Their charac- 
teristic rays show dark, reversed by the brilliant photospheric 
background they are projected upon. The absorptive power 
of helium is, however, very slight. In the sun its effects 
are imperceptible; they have been detected only ina few 
exceptional star-spectra of the Orion type, by Professor Keeler, 
of Allegheny, and Dr. Scheiner, of Potsdam. This difference 
of behaviour is, in the present state of knowledge, unac- 
countable. 

Until a few months ago, helium took rank only as a hypo- 
thetical element. Some solar students regarded it as a form 
of hydrogen, others as a product of the ‘dissociation’ of 
hydrogen, a few thrust D,, without more ado, into the native 








* Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xvii. p. 289. 
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spectrum of hydrogen. All agreed that the problematical 
line was an index to an extraordinary degree of heat. Its 
originating stuff was visibly at home in the thrice-heated 
furnace of the sun; there seemed little hope of meeting 
with it on this chilly planet. The news, then, seemed too 
good to be true that Professor Palmieri, then Director of the 
Vesuvian Observatory, had recognised the famous yellow 
line in the course of spectroscopically investigating certain 
voleanic ejecta. This was in December 1881 ;* but nothing 
further came of it, and the Professor was supposed to have 
found a mare’s-nest. It is, nevertheless, almost certain that 
a sample of the elusive solar element was actually in his 
laboratory ! 

After thirteen years argon came upon the scene, and its 
peculiar properties suggested out-of-the-way inquiries. 
Aware that the rare mineral ‘ clevite’ gave out, when treated 
with sulphuric acid, a gas taken for nitrogen, Professor 
Ramsay resolved to search for possible relationships with it 
of the newly found element. He accordingly filled a tube 
with a little of the supposed nitrogen, and despatched it to 
Mr. Crookes for spectroscopic trial. A startling result en- 
sued. No sooner did the light from the electrically excited 
tube strike through the analysing apparatus than a vivid 
yellow line came out as its distinctive feature. Measure- 
ments showed it to be indistinguishable in position from D,, 
and left little room for doubt that the thin substance in the 
tube was the long-sought helium. The discovery was an- 
nounced to the Paris Academy of Sciences March 25, 1895 
—a date to be remembered. 

It was received with wonder and delight, yet with caution. 
Stringent tests were applied, and were well sustained. The 
correspondence seemed complete. Then a crucial question 
was put. MM. Runge and Paschen, of Hanover, perceived, 
on examining their splendid photographs of the clevite 
spectrum, that its leading ray was donble— delicately, un- 
equally double. The pair, like Sirius and its dusky attendant, 
could be seen as such only with the help of strong separating 
or dispersive power, combined with good definition. The 
stars may, indeed, close up into visual singleness (as they 
have lately done); but this spectral line, since it is an index 
to the construction of an unalterable, though ultra-micro- 
scopic system, must, throughout the wide reaches of space 
and time, preserve the aspect worn by it here and now. The 


* Auf der Hohe, Bd. i., p. 359. Leipzig. 
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German physicists, accordingly, in making known their 
unlooked-for result, declared emphatically that either the 
chromospheric D, is double, or the gas evolved from clevite 
is not helium.* 

The scene of action was thereupon shifted from the earth 
tothe sun. Dr. and Mrs. Huggins here led the way, but a very 
slight milkiness of the sky impeded their first observations. 
D, appeared single,t and for the moment the hope was 
dashed of having captured, lying hidden away in Scandi- 
navian rocks, the exotic element it represents. This 
negative result was not, however, regarded as definitive; a 
better opportunity was awaited; and on July 10, in a 
translucent sky, the compound nature of the yellow line at 
the edge of the sun was distinctly perceived at Tulse Hill. 
On the same day news reached England that Professor Hale 
had made at Chicago on June 20 the same critical observa- 
tion. Nay, the examination of records brought out the 
striking fact that the duplicity of D, had obtruded itself in 
1891 upon the notice of M. Bélopolsky, of the Pulkowa 
Observatory, but had been by him explained away as a 
terrestrial atmospheric effect. 

Mr. Lockyer, meanwhile, had immensely strengthened 
the case for the genuineness of mineral helium by pointing 
out several further coincidences between its spectrum and 
the spectra of the solar chromosphere and the Orion stars. 
And these were amply ratified by M. Deslandres, of Paris, 
working with more powerful instruments. No scientific 
inference, then, is much more certain than that the up- 
rushing, glowing material of sun-flames is found on the 
earth, inert and cold, scantily lodged in the interstices of a 
few special kinds of mineral. Possibly it has a companion, 
or companions, in these obscure abodes. Mr. Lockyer and 
M. Deslandres both regard ‘clevite gas’ as a mixture of 
allied substances, and their opinion is supported by the 
result of MM. Runge and Paschen’s elaborate study of its 
wonderful spectrum. Extending far down into the infra- 
red, and reaching high up into the ultra-violet, it consists of 
three rhythmically arranged series of doublets, and as many 
more of solitary lines. ‘True helium is supposed to give rise 
to the first, which are brighter in all their members ; co- 
helium (provisionally so called) to the second. But this 


* Nature, June 6, 1895; Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der Wissen 
schaften zu Berlin, June 20, 1895. 
+ ‘ Chemical News, June 10, 1895, 
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divided ownership, being as yet imperfectly made out, need 
not here be further adverted to. 

Helium shares most of the uncommon properties of argon. 
Its relations to heat are the same, hence both are—so to 
express it—among the most elementary of the elementary 
forms of matter. That is to say, their molecules are indi- 
visible. Yet they are capable of executing intricate, 
vehement, and unimaginably subtle vibrations. For both 
argon and helium display brilliant and complex spectra ; 
and spectra may be described as movements translated into 
light. ‘The internal molecular energy thus beautifully mani- 
fested is supplied by electrical excitement solely; heat is 
incapable of imparting it. The distinction is of wide import, 
but demands, for its elucidation, a long series of experi- 
mental inquiries. 

These two new forms of matter are alike and alone in 
their incapacity for chemical combination. They are virtu- 
ally devoid of affinities, and accordingly form a class apart, 
perhaps to be reinforced by further discoveries of the same 
kind. It is not, then, surprising that they refuse to fit into 
a previously established framework of elemental arrange- 
ment. Yet their modes of distribution are entirely different. 
They have so far been met with together only in those sky- 
sent rock-masses, the arrivals of which from space strangely 
break in upon the earth’s isolation; as well as in bubbles 
of gas escaping from the Wildbad waters.* In celestial 
spectroscopy the yellow flash of helium is almost ubiquitous; 
wherever hydrogen shines it may be looked for, and seldom 
in vain; while argon makes no show, more likely because it 
fails to get illuminated than because it is not there. Ter- 
restrial argon appears to occur in the atmosphere only; 
terrestrial helium belongs to the rocky crust. There its 
condition is that of ‘occlusion.’ It enters into the compo- 
sition of no mineral, but some few were able, under antique 
conditions, to absorb and retain it. We say ‘under antique 
‘ conditions,’ because the process is no longer feasible. 
Helium, once set free, cannot be re-incarcerated. ‘ Vestigia 
‘nulla retrorsum.’ It was probably forced by heat and 
pressure into the pores of incipient, specially adapted 
minerals at an early stage of the earth’s cooling; and so we 
may safely assert that the gas set free by Professor Ramsay 
entered its clevite-receptacle long before the advent of lite 
upon this planet. 





* H. Kayser, ‘ Chemical News,’ August 23, 1895. 
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Clevite is essentially a uranate of lead, mixed with 
those singular forms of matter known as ‘rare earths ;’ 
and uranium seems in general to have a sort of preferential 
claim to the ownership of helium. Extremes meet; for this 
metal, familiar to miners in the form of ‘ pitchblende,’ is the 
heaviest substance within our acquaintance, while helium 
is, next to hydrogen, the lightest. The atom, or molecule of 
argon, weighs, in fact, nearly ten times that of helium; and 
this notable difference in density must have largely in- 
fluenced their respective modes of distribution. 

The earth was at one time encompassed with an atmo- 
sphere of helium, as it now is with one of argon. For from 
what other source can clevite, bréggerite, and monazite 
have derived their inestimable treasure of occluded gas ? 
It was almost certainly absorbed under considerable pressure, 
so that only an insignificant part of the original supply can 
have thus disappeared; and chemical combinations are in 
this case out of the question. What, then, became of the 
primitive helium atmosphere ? 

Here an ingenious speculation by Dr. Johnstone Stoney 
comes to our assistance. Started in December 1870, as a 
rationale for the airless condition of the moon, it has been 
revived by him in the present connexion.* We must, 
however, warn our readers that it does not rank among the 
best-authenticated theories of science. It is by no means 
de fide. There are, indeed, serious objections to its adoption. 
Yet we must confess that its claims to assent have never 
appeared to us so strong as just now, when we are confronted 
with an otherwise insoluble helium-problem. 

The most essential quality of a gas is its elasticity. Aeri- 
form substances have no fixed dimensions; they spread 
abroad indefinitely unless confined or constrained. Solid 
globes, then, possess atmospheres by virtue of their gravity ; 
and the strength of their gravity determines the compo- 
sition of their atmospheres. For the lighter the gas, the 
higher is its interstitial velocity; and unless this be of 
controllable amount, the particles animated by it fly off 
into space to return no more. To take an example. The 
earth can hold in check a speed of seven miles a second, 
and no more. Neglecting the impeding effect of the air, 
a stone shot from its surface thus swiftly would finally 
escape. And the same rule applies to every minutest 
particle of gas. Now the calculated average velocity of a 











* ‘Chemical News,’ February 8, 1895. 
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hydrogen-molecule is seventy miles a minute; but the range 
of deviation on either side of this average is exceedingly 
wide. Hence Dr. Johnstone Stoney argues that the critical 
rate of seven miles a second would from time to time be 
attained by individual molecules, which should then throw 
off their allegiance to the earth, and seek ‘fresh woods 
‘and pastures new ’ elsewhere. 

The fact, indeed, that there is no free hydrogen upon 
the earth is beside the mark, since the vast primitive store 
was burnt up with oxygen, in pre-geological ages, to form 
water. A great deal more could have been similarly con- 
densed, but at the cost of depriving our globe of respirable 
air. We live through the excess of oxygen remaining upon 
it. We cannot fail to recognise here one of those beautiful 
adjustments which meet us everywhere in studying the con- 
ditions of vitality. 

Helium comes next to hydrogen in the velocity of its 
particles. The proportion is about seven to ten; in oxygen 
it is one to four; while argon, being the densest compound 
of our atmosphere, is also the least elastic. So that it is 
fully possible that the earth might have surrendered its 
helium envelope, without any corresponding loss of oxygen, 
nitrogen, or argon. 

The exceptional properties of the new gases have taken 
chemists aback. They find in their hands substances un- 
doubtedly elementary, yet chemically negative—substances 
that might be called outcasts from the common round of 
chemical change. What is to be done with them? Ordinary 
rules do not apply; ordinary modes of research are baffied. 
Fortunately, there is no danger but that novel ones will be 
struck out. With what results, no one can as yet foresee. 
We may feel assured, however, that we are only at the be- 
ginning of surprises. 

The outlook for celestial chemistry is still more encourag- 
ing. It had, unquestionably, during the last decade, become 
somewhat overcast. Important instrumental improvements 
were turned to the utmost account in the precise determina- 
tion of countless dark and bright lines in the spectra of sun, 
stars, and nebule ; but chemical recognitions were compara- 
tively infrequent. Mistaken identities, it is true, were 
corrected ; and this was in itself a gain of the most essential 
kind. But the substitution of avowed ignorance for merely 
ostensible knowledge, though laudable, and to the lovers of 
truth eminently welcome, is not inspiriting. ‘ Unknown 
‘lines’ were becoming ominously abundant. Appeals to 
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the laboratory anent their interpretation met no response ; 
it almost seemed as if science had, in that direction, reached 
the end of its tether. Comparisons of terrestrial with celes- 
tial spectra had lost much of their interest. Significant 
coincidences between them grew scarce; nor was it un- 
reasonable to suppose that incandescent globes contained 
forms of matter non-existent on a cool planet. Theories of 
‘dissociation’ through excessive heat, as well as of the 
gradual formation of our ‘elements’ out of some ultra- 
material substance—probably the universal ether—were be- 
sides rife; and, if true, opened a chasm between the 
chemistry of the earth and the chemistry of the stars. 

The detection of helium has dissipated most of these 
apprehensions. Everything now once more seems possible ; 
and hope and vigour have been renewed together. The 
road of future progress is now plain and open; it will 
be traversed by eager pilgrims. There can no longer be 
any mistake as to the kind of work likely to prove fruitful. 
The alphabet is at hand, out of which to spell answers to 
the outstanding riddles of cosmical physics. Argon and 
helium are unlikely to be alone in their peculiarities. They 
belong to a group of gases superannuated (if we may venture 
to say so) here, while still active in wider scenes. ‘In 
‘certain stages of stellar evolution,’ as Mr. Lockyer 
expresses it, they are of paramount importance; while, on 
planetary globes, they exist scantily and obscurely, fulfilling 
no obvious function. But now ‘time’s revenges’ have 
brought them once more to the front. Additional members 
of the class may, before these lines are published, be literally 
unearthed from scarce minerals or voleanic products. Any 
day, we may hear that the prison-bands of ‘ coronium ’—the 
chief material of the sun’s corona—have been unloosed ; 
or that the enigmatical nebular stuff, which has baffled so 
many inquiries, has arisen from under our very feet; or of 
any one of a hundred analogous identifications. The 
barriers once broken are likely to go down on all sides, 
leaving the assailants free to dash in, and loot what they 
can. We await with deep interest the outcome of their 
incursions into what was, a few months back, a secluded 
and inaccessible territory. 
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Art. VII.—The Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., 
K.C.S.I. By his brother, Lestie Stepney. London: 
1895. 


PRewatuRE biographies of statesmen frequently result in 

giving false impressions of their careers, since it is 
impossible for a reader to estimate accurately the life of a 
politician without a full narrative of all the facts of various in- 
cidents, and many of these cannot be revealed until years have 
passed away. The same objection cannot be urged against 
this biography of a writer and a judge, though if it had fallen 
into other hands than those of Mr. Leslie Stephen it would 
hardly have been raised above the commonplace and trivial. 
By his skill and tact, however, it has become a graceful 
memorial by one brother to another, and it will do much 
to raise yet higher Mr. Leslie Stephen’s reputation as a 
biographer. For there is probably no other Englishman of 
letters who could have written this book with such admi- 
rable taste and good feeling, and, while never for a moment 
leaving out of sight his relationship to the subject of his 
biography, could at the same time have maintained through- 
out a tone of such gentle impartiality. Fitzjames Stephen 
liked to say that be had had one of the happiest of lives. He 
must be deemed fortunate to be commemorated by so admi- 
rable a biography. For when we impartially survey his life 
it is impossible not to perceive that, with all Stephen’s 
remarkable characteristics, he was not a man of action who 
for good or evil has influenced the history of his country, 
nor one of those thinkers and writers who stand pre-eminent 
in their generation. Indeed, we make bold to say that this 
work will continue to be read rather for its literary charm, 
as a study of a curious character and of a noticeable family, 
as a picture of society at the end of this century, than as a 
biography pure and simple. 

‘ During the first half of the eighteenth century a James 
‘Stephen was tenant of a small farm in Aberdeenshire.’ 
He was the first of the family of whom his descendants have 
any knowledge. He was engaged in trade, and, like other 
working men of his time who lived near the sea, ‘he had 
‘ no insuperable objection to dealing in contraband articles.’ 

His third son, James, was born about the year 1733, and 
was a man of marked character, some features of which un- 
doubtedly re-appeared in his descendants. He was six feet 
three inches in height, and family traditions tell ‘ of his 
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‘being attacked by two footpads, and knocking their heads 
‘ together till they cried for mercy.’ Full of energy and 
power, under a happy star he might have become a remark- 
able and successful man; but his early business career 
proved unfortunate, and in 1769 he found himself confined 
for debt in the King’s Bench prison. What occurred there 
gives us a curious insight both into the nature of the man as 
well as into the state of the times. 


‘ Stephen, however, was not a man to submit without knowing the 
reason why. He rubbed up his old legal knowledge, looked into the 
law-books, and discovered that imprisonment for debt was contrary 
to Magna Charta. This doctrine soon made converts in the King’s 
Bench. Three of his fellow prisoners enjoy such immortality as is 
conferred by admission to biographical dictionaries. The best known 
was the crazy poet, Christopher Smart, famous for having leased him- 
self for ninety-nine years to a bookseller, and for the fine “ Song of 
David,” which Browning made the text of one of his later poems. 
Another was William Jackson, an Irish clergyman, afterwards known 
as a journalist on the popular side, who was convicted of high treason 
at Dublin in 1795, and poisoned himself in the dock. A third was 
William Thompson, known as “ Blarney,” a painter, who had married 
a rich wife in 1767, but had apparently spent her money by this time. 
Mrs. Stephen condescended to enliven the little society by her musical 
talents. The prisoners in general welcomed Stephen as a champion of 
liberty. A writ of“ Habeas Corpus” was obtained, and Stephen argued 
his case before Lord Mansfield. The great lawyer was naturally less 
amenable to reason than the prisoners. He was, however, impressed, 
it is reported, by the manliness and energy of the applicant. “Itis a 
great pity,” he said, “but the prisoner must be remanded.” James 
Stephen’s son, James, a boy of twelve, was by his side in court, and 
a bystander slipped five shillings into his hand ; but the father had to 
go back to his prison. He stuck to his point obstinately. He pub- 
lished a pamphlet, setting forth his case. He wrote letters to the 
“Public Advertiser,’ to which Junius was then contributing. He 
again appealed to the courts, and finally called a meeting of his fellow 
prisoners. They resolved to break out in a body, and march to West- 
minster, to remonstrate with the judges. Stephen seized a turnkey, 
and took the keys by force; but, finding his fellows unruly, was wise 
enough to submit. He was sent with three others to the “ New Jail.” 
The prisoners in the King’s Bench hereupon rose and attacked the 
wall with a pickaxe. Soldiers were called in, and the riot finally 
suppressed. 

‘Stephen, in spite of these proceedings, was treated with great 
humanity at the “New Jail;” and apparently without much severity at 
the King’s Bench to which he presently returned.’ 


Somehow he got out of prison and tried to become a bar- 
rister, but the Benchers of the Middle Temple refused to call 
him. Not daunted by this rejection, Stephen endeavoured 
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to make a living as a solicitor in fact though not in 
name, entering into a species of partnership with an actual 
solicitor. But he ‘had a hard struggle and was playing a 
‘losing game.’ His advice was sought by a disreputable 
class of clients, and he died in 1779 in a state of great 
poverty. Children of so capable though unfortunate a man 
were sure to be well endowed by nature, and in spite of the 
gloom of the beginning were able to carve out successful 
careers. The eldest son, after passing a considerable time 
in the West Indies, returned home an opulent merchant ; 
the youngest ultimately became a judge in New South 
Wales; and the second, James, a Master in Chancery. It 
is with him that the story is concerned. His early educa- 
tion was very defective; in 1772 ‘he was sent to a day 
* school on Kennington Green, kept by a cheesemonger who 
‘had failed in business, and whose sole qualifications for 
* teaching were a clerical wig and a black coat.’ It says much 
for the capacity of our ancestors that they were able to 
gain knowledge and mental training under such unfavour- 
able circumstances, and we may sometimes be tempted to 
doubt whether the effect of teachers who are apparently 
very competent is much greater than that of broken-down 
cheesemongers. It is certain, at any rate, that James 
Stephen managed to pick up a fair education. Through the 
intervention of his elder brother, he went to Aberdeen to 
study law; this was during the lifetime of his father, on 
whose death a good-natured uncle gave him 501. a year, with 
which he continued to live alone in London studying law. 
He was often barely able to keep body and soul together, 
but a rift in the clouds came when an uncle in St. Chris- 
topher’s died and left his property to his nephew William, 
who had been working under him. The elder brother ‘ sent 
‘ home supplies, which enabled James to give up reporting, 
‘to be called to the bar (1782), and in the next year to sail 
‘to St. Christopher’s.’ With the exception of one visit to 
England, he remained in the West Indies for twelve years. 
He had then saved enough to return home and to take up 
practice in the Prize Appeal Court of the Privy Council. 
Abroad Stephen had become acquainted with the slave 
trade, his ardent nature made him a strenuous opponent of 
it, and soon after his return he became one of the most 
trusted supporters of Wilberforce, whose sister ultimately, 
by a second marriage, became his wife. It is probable that 
it was his extreme intimacy with Wilberforce which made 
him one of that band of earnest and capable men who have 
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attained a kind of celebrity as the Clapham sect. Stephen 
in 1808 obtained a seat in Parliament as a supporter of the 
Government, more especially of their policy in regard to the 
Orders in Council of 1807, issued to prevent the utilisation of 
nominally neutral vessels for the supply of goods to France 
and Spain. He retired from political life in a fit of annoy- 
ance with the Government for declining to take up a 
measure which he had introduced for the registration of 
slaves. He had then been for some years a Master in 
Chancery, and he held this office till 1831, a year before his 
death. In his day he was a well-known personage, the 
main object of whose later years was the suppression of the 
slave trade, an object which he pursued with a religious 
zeal. His third son, James, who was born in 1789, was 
the father of the late Sir Fitzjames Stephen and of his 
biographer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, who is still happily with 
us. Sir James Stephen, as he ultimately became, has now 
passed out of the minds of the present generation ; in his 
day few men were better known by politicians and by all 
who had to do with public affairs, and he must always be 
regarded as an admirable example of the higher permanent 
officials of the Civil Service. Giving up practice as a 
Chancery barrister in 1825, on his appointment as counsel 
to the Colonial Office, he devoted twenty-two years of his 
life to the service of the Crown. ‘For a long period,’ says 
Sir Henry Taylor in his autobiography, ‘Stephen might 
‘ better have been called the “ Colonial Department” itself 
‘than counsel to the Colonial Department.’ For many 
years, says the same writer, ‘he literally ruled the Colonial 
‘Empire.’ A man of great power of work must always 
have a large influence in any Government department, since 
it means a capacity to acquire great quantities of informa- 
tion, and to be very useful to the political chiefs. Of this 
power, a family feature which has been conspicuous in his 
sons, there are some striking illustrations in this volume. 
Stephen was strongly imbued with anti-slavery views, and on 
this subject his natural capacity for labour was sharpened 
by inclination. 


‘The elaborate Act,’ writes his son, ‘ by which previous legislation 
against the slave trade was finally consolidated and extended was passed 
in 1824. It was drawn by my father and dictated by him in one day and 
at one sitting. It fills twenty-three closely printed octavo pages. At this 
time the Government was attempting to adopt a middle course between 
the abolitionists and the planters by passing what were called “ melio- 
rating Acts ”—Acts, that is, for improving the treatment of the slaves 
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The Colonial Assemblies refused to accept the proposals. The Colonial 
Office remonstrated, obtained reports and wrote despatches, pointing 
out any abuses discovered : the despatches were laid before Parliament 
and republished by Zachary Macaulay in the “ Anti-slavery Reporter.” 
Agitation increased. An insurrection of slaves in Jamaica in 1831, 
cruelly suppressed by the whites, gave indirectly a death-blow to 
slavery. Abolition, especially after the Reform Bill, became inevi- 
table, but the question remained whether the grant of freedom should 
be immediate or gradual, and whether compensation should be granted 
to the planters. The problem had been discussed by Stephen, Taylor, and 
Lord Howick (afterwards Earl Grey), and various plans had been con- 
sidered. In March 1833, however, Mr. Stanley (afterwards Lord 
Derby) became head of the Colonial Office; and the effect was at first 
to reduce Stephen and Taylor to their “ original insignificance.” They 
had already been attacked in the press for taking too much upon them- 
selves, and Stanley now prepared a measure without their assistance. 
He found that he had not the necessary experience for a difficult task, 
and was soon obliged to have recourse to Stephen, who prepared the 
measure which was finally passed. The delay had made expedition 
necessary if slavery was not to continue for another year. My father 
received notice to draw the Act on Saturday morning. He went home 
and completed his task by the middle of the day on Monday. The Act 
contains sixty-six sections, fills twenty-three pages in the octavo edition 
of the Statute-book, and creates a whole scheme of the most intricate 
and elaborate kind.’ 


It is a common impression that a man, whether commerce 
or official work be his occupation, who is an efficient and 
laborious man of business is that and nothing more. No 
idea could often be more erroneous, and in the case of 
Stephen it was absolutely wrong. He was a man who in 
many ways had all the attributes of a student, a love of 
retirement, a nervous nature, literary and historical percep- 
tions of the best quality. He ‘was a man of exquisitely 
‘ sensitive nature. . . . He shrank from every kind of self- 
‘assertion. . . . The life of a recluse had strong attractions 
‘for him. Beneath this sensitive nature lay an energetic 
‘and even impetuous character, and an intellect singularly 
‘ clear, subtle, and decisive.’ He was a great talker in the 
highest sense of the term; that is to say, he had a mind 
richly stored with knowledge and with experience of life, 


and a great power of expression. His books, says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, 


‘ give no idea of the vigour and pungency and freedom with which 
he could speak or let himself loose or think aloud as he did to me. 
Macaulay was infinitely more eloquent, and his memory was a thing 
by itself. Carlyle was striking and picturesque, and, after a fashion, 
forcible to the last degree. John Austin discoursed with the greatest 
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dignity and impressiveness. But my father’s richness of mind and 
union of wisdom, good sense, keenness and ingenuity put him, in my 
opinion, quite on the same sort of level as these distinguished men; 
and gave me a feeling about him which attuned itself with and ran 
into the conviction that he was also one of the very kindest, most 
honourable, and best men I ever knew in my whole life. From my 
recollection, which is less perfect than was my brother’s, I should add 
that one thing which especially remains with me was the stamp of 
fine literary quality which marked all my father’s conversation. His 
talk, however copious, was never commonplace; and, boy as I was 
when I listened, 1 was constantly impressed by the singular skill with 
which his clear-cut phrases and lively illustrations put even familiar 
topics into an apparently new and effective light.’ 

Strongly influenced by the evangelical surroundings of his 
youth, yet equally affected by the circumstances of his later 
life, and by bis critical mind, Stephen presents a curious 
picture of the transition from the ideas of the beginning to 
those of the end of the century which have influenced all 
thinking men. ‘He perceived with perfect clearness that 
‘ the Christian belief was being tried by new tests severer 
‘ than the old, and that schools of thought were arising with 
‘which the orthodox would have to reckon,’ but ‘his sur- 
‘ passingly ingenious and versatile mind employed itself 
‘ rather in framing excuses for not answering than in finding 

thorough answers to possible doubts. . . . Whatever doubts 
or tendencies to doubt might affect his intellect, they never 
weakened his loyalty to his creed.’ But, in truth, his 
character and surroundings, both in his department and in 
his home, were little calculated to urge him todo so. Of 
this home Mr. Leslie Stephen gives us a charming picture, 
one which will certainly rank as a delineation of a phase of 
English life in the middle of this century, and which is 
not the less interesting in that it was in this home that 
Mr. Stephen was himself brought up. Indeed, we may be 
forgiven if we hold that these sketches of the Stephens will 
hereafter be valued very much because they tell us about 


the family from which one of the first of literary critics of 
our day has sprung. 


‘ 
‘ 


‘ 


‘Our household must thus be regarded as stamped with the true 
evangelical characteristics—and yet with a difference. The line be- 
tween saints and sinners or the Church and the world was not so 
deeply drawn as in some cases, We felt, in a vague way, that we 
were, somehow, not quite as other people, and yet I do not think that we 
could be called Pharisees. My father felt it a point of honour to 
adhere to the ways of his youth. Like Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
as my brother observes, he would drink no wine for the sake of his 
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father’s commandments (which, indeed, is scarcely a felicitous applica- 
tion after what I have just said). He wore the uniform of the old 
army, though he had ceased to bear unquestioning allegiance. We 
never went to plays or balls; but neither were we taught to regard 
such recreations as proofs of the corruption of man. My father most 
carefully told us that there was nothing intrinsically wrong in such things, 
though he felt strongly about certain abuses of them. At most, in 
his favourite phrase, they were “ not convenient.” We no more con- 
demned people who frequented them than we blamed people in 
Hindostan for riding elephants. A theatre was as remote from us as 
an elephant. And therefore we grew up without acquiring or con- 
demning such tastes. They had neither the charm of early associa- 
tion nor the attraction of forbidden fruit. To outsiders the household 
must have been pervaded by an air of gravity, if not of austerity. 
But we did not feel it, for it became the law of our natures, not a 
law imposed by external sanctions. We certainly had a full allow- 
ance of sermons and Church services; but we never, I think, felt 
them to be forced upon us. They were a part, and not an unwelcome 
part, of the order of nature. In another respect we differed from 
some families of the same creed. My father’s fine taste and his sensi- 
tive nature made him tremblingly alive to one risk. He shrank from 
giving us any inducement to lay bare our own religious emotions, 
To him and to our mother the needless revelation of the deeper 
feelings seemed to be a kind of spiritual indelicacy. To encourage 
children to use the conventional phrases could only stimulate to un- 
reality or actual hypocrisy. He recognised, indeed, the duty of 
impressing upon us his own convictions, but he spoke only when 
speaking wasa duty. He read prayers daily in his family, and used 
to expound a few verses of the Bible with characteristic unction. In 
earlier days I find him accusing himself of a tendency to address 
“ homiletical epistles” to his nearest connexions; but he scrupulously 
kept such addresses for some adequate occasion in his children’s lives. 
We were, indeed, fully aware, from a very early age, of his feelings, 
and could not but be continuously conscious that we were under the 
eye of a father governed by the loftiest and purest motives, and de- 
voting himself without stint to what he regarded as his duty. He 
was a living “categorical imperative.’ ‘ Did you ever know your 
father do a thing because it was pleasant?” was a question put to my 
brother, when he was a small boy, by his mother. She has apparently 
recorded it for the sake of the childish answer: “ Yes, once—when 
he married you.” But we were always conscious of the force of the 
tacit appeal.’ 


For the benefit of those whose recollection does not carry 
them back so far, we may mention that Sir James Stephen 
resigned his post of Permanent Under-Secretary to the 
Colonial Office in 1847, and that two years after he became 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. His his- 
torical essays and lectures are yet readable, but he has left no 
permanent mark behind him as an historian. He died in 1859. 
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We must now proceed to speak of the actual subject of 
this biography. We have not hesitated to dwell at length 
on his forefathers, since, as we have already said, this 
work is full of interest as a study of character, and from 
this point of view its value is in no sense confined to the 
main portion of the book. For we must point out that if 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s career be considered from a wholly 
impersonal point of view, it is, in regard to actual achieve- 
ment, not remarkable. In early and middle life he did an 
immense quantity of work as a journalist under very un- 
favourable circumstances. That is to say, while he was 
trying, and trying effectively, to do as much as the ordinary 
journalist who devotes himself to this career, he was at the 
same time trying, and also trying effectively, to do as much 
work at the Bar as falls to the lot of the ordinary common 
law and circuit barrister, who has no special connexions and 
who is not a recognised specialist. It is not, however, the 
results of this combination of labour which are remarkable, 
but the actual combination itself. His purely literary work 
really falls under the head of journalism, and must be classed 
with his labours in that kind of work. But Stephen’s 
achievements as a legal writer stand apart both from his 
journalism and his work as a professional lawyer. It will 
be by these that he will be longest remembered, and by a 
lasting influence on the form of English law arising from 
his labours on codification in England and in India, 

Fitzjames Stephen was born on March 3, 1829. A boy 
of great ability and thoughtfulness, his youthful years were 
spoilt by an injudicious treatment of his mind. It is diffi- 
cult, no doubt, to hit on that happy mean in which, while 
mere childishness is discouraged, a premature maturity, 
which ends in what is popularly known as priggishness, and 
often permanently injures a promising career, is not fostered. 
At the age of seven he was ata school in Brighton. ‘The 
‘boys were well taught and well fed. But it was too 
‘decorous; there was no fighting and no bullying and 
‘ rather an excess of evangelical theology. The boys used to 
‘be questioned at prayers. Stephen, prove the Omnipo- 
** tence of God.”’ And this was at the age of seven. 
When twelve years of age Stephen was at the same school, 
and ‘his father now found that he could already talk to 
‘him as to a man... . My father explained to the boy 
‘ that some able men really defended the doctrine of transub- 
‘ stantiation.’ Discussion with a boy of twelve as if he were 
a man on such subjects as transubstantiation could have only 
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one result ; and when Stephen entered Eton as a day boy, his 
father having removed to Windsor for the purpose of his 
education in 1842, he was in a state quite unfitted for a 
happy school life. 


‘My brother, as has been indicated, was far more developed in 
character, if not in scholarship, than is at all common at his age. 
His talks with my father and his own reading had familiarised him with 
thoughts lying altogether beyond the horizon of the average boyish 
mind. He was thoughtful beyond his years, although not con- 
spicuously forward in the school studies. He was already inclined to 
consider games as childish. He looked down upon his companions and 
the school life generally as silly and frivolous. The boys resented his 
contempt of their ways; and his want of sociability and rather heavy 
exterior at the time made him a natural butt for schoolboy wit. He 
was, he says, bullied and tormented till, towards the end of his time, 
he plucked up spirit to resist.’ 


He left the school at the end of three unhappy years, years 
which were largely wasted wholly, as we think, from the 
unfortunate nature of his early upbringing. Stephen was 
not a Cowper—delicate and fanciful; he was by nature 
robust, manly, and sound-headed. But this very capacity 
unduly fostered made him a man when he should have 
been a boy, and undoubtedly gave him throughout life a 
dogmatic tendency of mind and character, which repelled 
those who were not so intimate with him as to have pene- 
trated to the true kindness which lay behind this unattrac- 
tive exterior. This tendency was, if anything, increased by 
the fact that from Eton Stephen was removed to King’s 
College, London: his career here was, as a student, excellent 
though not brilliant, and at the age of eighteen he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

‘more of a grown man than nine in ten of his contemporaries. So 
far, indeed, as his character was concerned, he had scarcely ever been 
a child: at Cambridge, as at Eton, he regarded many of the ambitions 
of his contemporaries as puerile. . . . His thoughts were already upon 
his future career, and he cared for university distinctions only as 
they might provide him with a good start in the subsequent competi- 
tion. But this marked maturity of character did not imply the pos- 
session of corresponding intellectual gifts, or, as I should rather say, of 
such gifts as led to success in the Senate House.’ 


He was wanting in ‘intellectual docility,’ says his brother. 
In truth, he had not the kind of mind which leads most 
easily to the highest prizes at a university. We say most 
easily, since we do not for a moment believe that though 
the actual studies at an English university may be more 
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congenial to one mind than another, the latter, if above 
the average capacity, cannot by means of greater labour 
obtain equal distinction. The fact was that Stephen, as he 
himself says in later life, ‘disliked and foolishly despised 
‘ the studies of the place.’ Even a man of ability in this 
frame of mind would be unable to overtake competitors 
better furnished for the race by early training and eager to 
attain university prizes. Stephen was consequently acade- 
mically a failure, and went ‘out in the “ Poll,”’ in the 
May term of 1851; in other words, without taking honours. 
Thus, a too early maturity had not resulted in success at 
Cambridge. In truth, Stephen’s early career is singularly 
instructive, since it shows that an absence of the traits 
of boyhood is no advantage in early life, and it equally 
indicates that too great stress should never be laid on 
academic success. Apart, however, from a failure to obtain 
distinction in the schools, Stephen made a mark among his 
comrades. He took a prominent part in the debates at the 
Union, and he was a member of the Cambridge Conversazione 
Society, familiarly known as the ‘ Apostles.’ ‘ Other members ’ 
‘of the little society,’ in addition to the late Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘were EK, H. Stanley (afterwards Lord Derby), who 
‘left in March 1848, Vernon Harcourt (now Sir William), 
‘H. W. Watson, Julian Fane, and the present Canon 
‘Holland. Old members—Monckton Milnes, James Sped- 
‘ding, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, and W. H. 'Thompson 
‘(the tutor)—occasionally attended meetings. The late 
‘ Professor Hort and the great physicist, Clerk Maxwell, 
‘joined about the time of my brother’s departure.’ In 
other words, whilst Stephen was failing to attain distinction 
as a student, he was accepted as a friend by the most 
intellectual of his contemporaries. ‘ His mind ’—and this is 
Stephen’s own account of himself —‘ was over-full of thoughts 
‘about religion, about politics, about morals, about meta- 
‘ physics, about all sorts of subjects, except art, literature, or 
‘ physical science. For art of any kind I have never cared, 
‘ and do not care in the very least. For literature, as such, 
‘I hardly care at all.” But thoughts about religion, poli- 
tics, and morals are those which in the beginning of man- 
hood stimulate mental power to perpetual argument, and 
it was chiefly on the discussion of such subjects that the 
intimacy among the ‘ Apostles’ was based. 

Stephen’s university career ended, it was necessary for 
him to choose a profession. His father desired that he 
should enter the Church. With characteristic thoroughness 
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he considered the various professions open to him, and 
eliminated some until the choice lay between the Church 
and the Bar. He then ‘digested the results of the general 
‘ discussions into thirteen questions.’ He began the inquiry 
on June 16; it was not till October 2, during a railway 
journey to Paris, that he answered the last question which 
decided his judgement in favour of the Bar. The labour 
and the systematised form of the inquiry show that the 
organising instinct in Stephen’s character was natural to 
him: this preliminary consideration of a profession was 
typical of all his work in life—it was the act of an energetic 
and orderly mind absolutely without imagination, assisted by 
a strong will and immense capacity for work. The plan of 
formulating certain questions in regard to a profession for 
self-answer, of putting them on paper, is the action of a man 
capable of and willing to take any amount of trouble, but 
quite incapable of appreciating the possibilities of life or its 
unseen chances. 

Stephen was called to the Bar in January, 1854, and his 
career as an advocate can be described in a few words. He 
never at any time succeeded in obtaining a large business ; 
he wandered in his earlier years round the Midland Circuit, 
picking up such fragmentary work as came in his way. 
After he took silk his practice was always uncertain; now 
and again he was entrusted with an important case, and 
at one time his services were sought for by litigants in 
ecclesiastical causes with whom Stephen was utterly out of 
sympathy. But he was never in any sense a successful 
advocate, nor had he the quickness and subtlety of mind 
necessary to enable him to take high rank as an arguer of 
legal questions before the higher tribunals. He took silk in 
1868, he was appointed to a judgeship in 1879. These are 
the ordinary steps of the most successful of English 
barristers who attain the summit after years of arduous 
labour. In truth, from the purely professional point of 
view Stephen must be considered fortunate; the law is a 
strict mistress, and few rise to a judicial position who have 
not given all their time and powers to her service. For the 
best years of his life Stephen devoted the best part of his 
time to pure journalism ; he did not neglect legal work of a 
professional kind which came to him, but he made no 
attempt to concentrate his whole time and attention on his 
profession. He did not ‘devil’ for leading lawyers; he did 
not write technical treatises ; he was not ever alert to hold 
a brief for a legal brother; he probably never made an 
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attempt in his life to ingratiate himself with a solicitor by a 
friendly conversation in court. He held himself out for 
business in a completely negative manner, and it was 
perfectly well known among his friends and professional 
associates that he worked continuously and strenuously as a 
journalist. Later in his life he obtained some reputa- 
tion as a writer of power and ability and as a jurist of 
learning and comprehensiveness. But the very reputation 
which he gained in these fields was distinctly adverse to his 
advancement as a purely professional lawyer, and it is the 
latter who is placed on the judicial bench. His appoint- 
ment as Legal Member of the Council in India was an 
announcement of the most pronounced kind that he was not 
fully occupied with professional work. No lawyer who is 
would dream of relinquishing a lucrative practice at home 
for a temporary appointment in India, however attractive it 
might be to a man of wide views and administrative energy. 
In that Stephen ultimately found himself in a position he so 
much desired as that of an English judge he must be regarded 
as exceptionally fortunate, especially when it is remembered 
how many men of ability and full of professional business 
never obtaina judgeship. Stephenreached this position having 
never wholly been a purely professional lawyer, and having 
throughout his professional life tempted fortune by giving 
himself to other occupations than the law, while at the same 
time he was always anxious for purely professional success. 
There is indeed something curiously inconsistent in the 
character of most of Stephen’s writings and in the anxiety 
with which he regarded the ups and downs of his profes- 
sional life. While on paper he viewed life as a philosopher, 
he was in fact as desirous of professional success as the 
most narrow-minded of technical lawyers. At one moment, 
actuated by a critical and searching intellect, he plunged 
heart and soul into philosophical questions; at another, 
impelled by ambition, he was hoping for professional ad- 
vancement. Stephen was in fact a man of a curiously dual per- 
sonality, and, so far as his work was concerned, endeavoured, 
and endeavoured successfully, to lead two lives. He was a 
student and a man of action, and he was enabled to play 
both parts with some measure of success by means of a 
strong constitution and a powerful physique. But what 
appeared to be a fortunate gift of Nature was in truth a 
doubtful blessing, since it is probable that a concentration 
of his mental energies on fewer objects would have produced 
more enduring results. Asa judge Stephen has undoubtedly 
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left no mark, nor can it be said that there exists in the 
reports a single judgement delivered by him which will be 
pointed to as marking a step in the history of English law. 
There are judges whose decisions will be regarded as 
classical, there are others whose utterances are characterised 
by some individuality which, running through them year 
after year, lifts them out of the ordinary mass of decisions. 
We might instance the judgements of Mr. Justice Willes 
and Lord Bowen as among those which hold a permanent 
place in English law. It is possible that the reason why 
these eminent men have left their mark on our jurisprudence, 
whereas Stephen is already as a judge forgotten, is simply 
that they gave their whole minds up to law. That each of 
these judges had what may be termed their literary recrea- 
tions when they had attained to a judicial position is well 
known, but neither in their earlier nor in their later life was 
their attention at any time distracted from the sole object 
of their mental labour, which was the administration of the 
law. Mr. Leslie Stephen says truly that the late judge was 
‘at his best when trying prisoners, his long experience and 
‘ thorough knowledge of the law of crime and of evidence 
‘ were great qualifications.’ But excellence as a judge of 
criminals is not a unique characteristic; there are very 
admirable judges of fact and directors of juries to be found 
among chairmen of quarter sessions, so that to admit to the 
full Stephen’s power in this capacity is not to place him on 
a plane above some of his brother judges whether in the 
High Court or in less conspicuous places. But the very 
strength of his character in some respects detracted from his 
judicial efficiency. ‘A judge, according to him,’ writes his 
biographer, ‘is not simply a logic machine working out intel- 
‘ lectual problems, but is the organ of the moral indignation 
‘of mankind.’ When a torrent of strong ‘ moral indigna- 
‘tion’ was expressed, to use the words of Mr. Hutton in 
regard to the enunciation of Stephen’s opinions at the 
Metaphysical Society in a ‘mighty bass’ which exercised 
‘a physical authority’ over his hearers, it was calculated 
somewhat to disturb the judicial calm of a court, and to 
reduce witnesses and inexperienced counsel to a state often 
not calculated to bring facts calmly before the tribunal. 
And Stephen’s physical characteristics and dislike of things 
petty and contemptible were also apt to make what would 
in some judges be a passing correction of a weak and 


prevaricating witness a mighty condemnation as of some 
terrible and unusual crime. 
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Having thus estimated Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s purely 
professional career, we must return to those earlier days 
immediately after his call to the Bar, when he took up 


ardently his laborious life: henceforward it was of the most 
strenuous. 


‘He had become a strong man—strong with that peculiar combina- 
tion of mental and moral force which reveals itself in masculine 
common sense. His friends not unfrequently compared him to Dr. 
Johnson, and, much as the two men differed in some ways, there was 
a real ground for the comparison. Fitzjames might be called pre- 
eminently a “ moralist,” in the old-fashioned sense in which that term 
is applied to Johnson. He was profoundly interested, that is, in the 
great problems of life and conduct. His views were, in this sense at 
least, original—that they were the fruit of his own experience, and of 
independent reflection. Most of us are so much the product of our 
surroundings that we accept without a question the ordinary formule 
which we yet hold so lightly that the principles which nominally 
govern serve only to excuse our spontaneous instincts. The stronger 
nature comes into collision with the world, disputes even the most 
current commonplaces, and so becomes conscious of its own idiosyn- 
crasies, and accepts only what is actually forced upon it by stress of 
facts and hard logic. The process gives to the doctrines which, with 
others, represent nothing but phrases, something of the freshness and 
vividness of personal discoveries. Probably ninety-nine men in a 
hundred assume without conscious inconsistency the validity both of 
the moral code propounded in the Sermon on the Mount, and of the 
code which regulates the actual struggle for life. They profess to be 
at once gentlemen and Christians, and when the two codes come into 
conflict, take the one which happens to sanction their wishes. They 
do not even observe that there is any conflict. Fitzjames could not 
take things so lightly. Even in his infancy he had argued the first 
principles of ethics, and worked out his conclusions by conflicts with 
schoolboy bullies.’ 


In this picture of Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s character we 
have the key to the value of his ethical writings. He liked 
to work out his own conclusions ; but those conclusions were 
not novel, nor were the arguments and reasoning original. 
His ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ as well as many of 
his fragmentary essays, were largely based on the works 
of Hobbes, Bentham, and Austin; but the application of 
the principles of these writers suggested limitations and 
extensions, their examination exposed shortcomings and 
weak places, and it was a positive pleasure to Stephen’s 
intellect to expose fallacies. Moreover, he looked at the 
problems which were suggested by Mill and others, at 
those which were evident in the circumstances of the 
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time, with a different mental temperament from that of these 
writers. Stephen 

‘was at once a Puritan and a Utilitarian. His strongest sympathies 
were those which had grown up in the atmosphere of the old 
evangelical circle. On this side, too, he had many sympathies with 
the teaching of Carlyle, himself a spiritual descendant of the old 
Covenanters. But his intellect, unlike Carlyle’s, was of the thoroughly 
utilitarian type. Respect for hard fact, contempt for the mystical and 
the dreamy ; resolute defiance of the & priori school who propose to 
override experience by calling their prejudices intuitions, were the 
qualities of mind which led him to sympathise so unreservedly with 
Bentham’s legislative theories and with Mill’s “ Logic.” ’ 


Undoubtedly these particular qualities were greatly strength- 
ened by his experience and the course of his life. His pro- 
fessions, as a journalist and as a lawyer, brought him into 
contact with the realities of the world. Mill’s views, for 
example, of the differences between the sexes, which were 
to be altered ‘ by trifling changes in the law,’ were, in the 
light of what he saw around him as he moved with the 
judges from town to town, so absolutely unreal that they 
were treated by Stephen with little less than contempt. 
Throughout the essay which he entitled ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,’ there runs a feeling of scorn for the unreal; 
its very title is suggested by a famous formula, which, to 
Stephen’s mind, was largely based on a complete miscon- 
ception of the true relations of men to men and of the con- 
ditions of society. The social contract of the French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century was not more untrue 
than theories which could dispense with moral and legal 
sanctions, which were consistent with a cessation of the 
inequalities of life, and which assumed, at some distant 
day, the possibility of a time of a universal brotherhood. 


‘Mill and the positivists,’ writes his biographer, ‘according to him, 
propose an utterly unsatisfactory motive for morality. The love of 
“humanity” is the love of a mere shadowy abstraction. We can 
love our family and our neighbours ; we cannot really care much about 
the distant relations whom we shall never see. Nay, he holds that a 
love of humanity is often a mask for a dislike of concrete human 
beings. He accuses Mill of having at once too high and too low an 
opinion of mankind. Mill, he thinks, had too low an estimate of the 
actual average Englishman, and too high an estimate of the ideal man 
who would be perfectly good when all restraints were removed. He 
excused himself for contempt of his fellows by professing love for an 
abstraction. To set up the love of “ humanity,” in fact, as a govern- 
ing principle is not only impracticable, but often mischievous. A man 
does more good, as a rule, by working for himself and his family, than 
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by acting like a “moral Don Quixote, who is capable of making love 
for men in general the ground of all sorts of violence against men in 
particular.” Indeed, there are many men whom we ought not to love. 
It is hypocrisy to pretend to love the thoroughly vicious. “I do not 
love such people, but hate them,” says Fitzjames; and I do not want 
to make them happy, because I could only do so by “ pampering their 
vices.” ’ 


This is common sense applied in philosophical terms and 
logical phrases. 

Stephen’s writings have thus considerable interest and 
value, not so much as original contributions to philosophical 
literature as from the fact that they are the opinions of a 
man of a strong and sincere intellect, who, influenced by his 
early life, by his subsequent career, and by his own character 
and studies, occupying a particular position, and viewing 
things from a point of view not likely to be attained by 
others, does not hesitate to state these opinions frankly and 
fully. 

Stephen’s first work as journalist was on the ‘ Morning 
‘Chronicle’ and, odd as it now sounds, on the ‘ Christian 
‘ Observer.’ In 1855 the ‘Saturday Review’ was established, 
and Stephen was one of the very able staff of writers who 
gave that periodical, for a number of years, a unique posi- 
tion among English journals. Prominent among those who 
worked for it were the late Sir Henry Maine and Sir 
William Harcourt; others were Professor Freeman, Mark 
Pattison, Goldwin Smith, Mr. John Morley, the late Lord 
Bowen, and the late G. 8S. Venables and T. C. Sandars. It 
was a staff of all the talents. The career of this paper 
must always be regarded as constituting a very interesting 
phase in the history of English journalism. Its effect, how- 
ever, on public opinion was small in comparison with the 
ability of its contributors, for the simple reason that each 
number was rather an issue of individual opinions than part 
of a collective and continuous appeal to the public mind, 
dictated by a general and systematic policy. Its best work 
also was negative: it criticised, but it did not create; it 
demolished, but it did not rebuild. 

This journalistic work was varied but not interrupted in 
1858, when Stephen was appointed Secretary to the Royal 
Commission on Elementary Education. It sat until the 
middle of 1861. To touch upon its investigations and 
report would be to enter on a wide and quite different 
subject; but the part which Stephen took in the labours 
of the Commission was useful and important. In 1865 the 
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‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ was founded. In a word it was a some- 
what modified ‘ Saturday Review,’ and was essentially a news- 
paper, but with a literary tone which is absent in the evening 
newspapers of our day. Stephen gave a large amount of labour 
to it, but the character of his work did not differ materially 
from that which had been done for the ‘ Saturday Review.’ 
Though his contributions were numerous, they all possessed 
the same characteristics. They contained Stephen’s indi- 
vidual opinions upon a limited number of subjects. He 
cared, as he himself says, nothing for art or for literature ; 
he had not followed the course of foreign politics: the 
range of his writings was, therefore, necessarily curtailed. 
When he deals with purely historical subjects, as, for in- 
stance, in his essay on Land, it is rather to expose fallacies, 
as in Macaulay’s and Newman’s estimate of him, than to 
consider the policy and character of the archbishop. Or, as 
when he writes on Froissart’s Chronicles, his object is to 
give a clear précis of a book rather than to use it as the 
basis for the formation of historical theories. Perhaps the 
most striking point in regard to Stephen’s journalism is the 
large amount of real hard labour which he put into his work. 
His subjects are nearly always the result of careful thought, 
and often of much research. There is never merely that 
kernel of thought or reading which a skilful journalist finds 
sufficient as the basis for a readable and, it may be, even a 
brilliant or a suggestive article. Stephen’s articles are sub- 
stantial from beginning to end; they are full of sense, full of 
appreciation of the realities of life, and without sympathy 
for the weaknesses of human nature. They are written by a 
reasoner for reasoners, and they are remarkable illustrations 
of the fact that a great deal of the best work of the best 
brains of each of our modern generations is to be found not 
in imposing books but in the columns of the newspapers 
which every one can buy. But after all, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen truly observes, ‘a man who has succeeded in 
giving clear utterance to the thoughts that were in him 
need care comparatively little whether they have been con- 
centrated in some great book or diffused through a 
number of miscellaneous articles.’ Fitzjames Stephen at 
first, no doubt from the need to earn an income, decided to 
make the newspaper press the vehicle for the conveyance of 
his views to the world. Later, journalism was adopted 
deliberately as the means for the public expression of his 
opinions ; it became, indeed, almost a habit. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that after his return from India he 
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abstained from his former manner of work. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says that he has occasionally felt regret that ‘so much 
‘ power was expended upon comparatively ephemeral objects.’ 
But it may be doubted whether there is any good reason for 
such regret. As it was, Stephen probably influenced the 
minds of far more persons than if he had attempted some 
magnum opus which can never be accomplished by any one 
who is not essentially a student, and a student only, by nature. 
This Stephen certainly was not, for he had an intense 
desire to influence the world partly by the expression of his 
opinions, and partly by action. It was the latter feeling 
which undoubtedly made him accept so willingly, as far as he 
was himself individually concerned, the important appoint- 
ment of Legal Member of the Council in India. To this 
event, which took place in July 1869, we must now refer. 
Stephen remained in India for three years only, returning 
to England in April 1872. The nature of his post and the 
shortness of his tenure of office prevented him from having 
any general influence on the government of British India, 
and from a purely legal point of view there is probably some 
popular misapprehension as to his effect on the legal system 
of this great dependency. During the three years that 
Stephen was in India he did an enormous quantity of work, 
more especially in the shape of codification, but he merely 
carried on a task already begun. In 1833 a commission to 
inquire into the jurisprudence and jurisdiction of India was 
appointed ; Macaulay became the President of the Commis- 
sion, and the result of his labours was the Penal Code. The 
draft of it underwent the criticisms of Macaulay’s successors 
for many years, and it did not come into operation till 
January 1, 1862. Macaulay’s ‘daring and original work,’ 
to use Stephen’s own description of it, was the beginning 
of codification in India. Stephen’s own place is that of 
the most laborious and powerful successor of his illustrious 
predecessor. 'To enumerate the various measures, the work 
in regard to which was largely in the nature of codification, 
with which Stephen was concerned during his tenure of 
office in India, gives an imperfect idea of the labour which 
he expended. The revision of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, the drafting of the Evidence Act, the Contract Act, 
the Punjab Land Revenue Act, are merely names and 
nothing more to the English reader. Even the skilled 
lawyer may at times underestimate the amount of work 
required for the performance of such tasks as these, since 
the clearer and shorter a code is, the greater has been the 
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labour required. It was said by a competent critic that the 
Evidence Act was a selection of large portions of the well- 
known standard work, ‘Taylor on Evidence.’ Stephen’s 
reply was that every principle applicable to India contained 
in the fifteen hundred and eight pages of Taylor was to be 
found in the one hundred and sixty-seven sections of his 
Bill. The mere reduction of a great bulk of law would in 
itself be a heavy task; but it was not a mere reduction, it 
was also the application of principles to suit the country in 
which it was to be used. Stephen’s tenure of office gave, 
in fact, a great impetus to codification in India; he merits 
the gratitude of all those who subsequently administered 
the law in that country by advancing very appreciably the 
work of codification, and leaving to his successors great 
blocks of law, complete in their outlines, perhaps in some 
places roughly hewn, but yet ready for nicer touches after 
the experience of years. 

It is, perhaps, doubtful whether Stephen would ever have 
undertaken his subsequent work in England if he had not 
been to India. He had seen in India codification forming 
an important and practical part of the legal administration 
of the country; he had been assisted in his tasks by the 
ablest civilians. On the other hand, codification in England 
was regarded by the legal profession with a kind of mild 
approval, but rather as an academical than as a practical 
work. To politicians in office it was a name and nothing 
more; to press on the Government of the day its desirability 
never entered their minds. It is not altogether surprising or 
even unreasonable that this should be the case. The circum- 
stances of India and England in respect of legal administra- 
tion differ so widely that whilst in India simple expositions 
of the law in the form of codes are almost a necessity, in 
England their absence is merely an inconvenience to some 
lawyers and a few lay magistrates. In India the codes are 
the handbooks of any number of civilians who exercise 
judicial functions. But a code cannot affect either the sub- 
stance of the law or its administration in a country limited 
in area, where the smallest centre of legal administration 
is amply supplied with fairly educated and efficient lawyers. 
The ordinary English lawyer has hitherto gone through his 
business without feeling appreciably any inconvenience from 
the absence of codes, consequently codification has been 
regarded in this country as something of an ideal which it 
is desirable to attain, but which men of the world can do 
without. The result is, and must be, that no large measure 
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of codification will ever be carried by means of any popular 
pressure, and can only become law through the individual 
exertions of enthusiastic lawyers. However, under the 
influence of his Indian experience Stephen was impelled to 
codify some portions of the law of England and to press for 
legislation on the subject. Stephen soon made a con- 
vert of the late Lord Coleridge, who was at the time of his re- 
turn from India in 1872 Attorney-General. Under Coleridge’s 
instructions he prepared a code of the Law of Evidence, 
which he completed in February, 1875. The appointment of 
Coleridge to the post of Lord Chief Justice of England and 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone in 1874 put an end to any present 
prospect of Stephen’s Bill becoming law. But in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Russell Gurney, then Recorder of London, 
Stephen prepared a Bill on the Law of Homicide, which the 
former in 1874 introduced into the House of Commons. 
The Committee to which it was referred recommended its 
withdrawal as being too partial a measure. To Stephen this 
appeared a reason not for the abandonment of his task, but 
for its renewal on a larger field. It happened that in this 
year (1874) a second edition was called for of his ‘ General 
View of the Criminal Law.’ The opportunity was therefore 
offered for a larger and more practical work which could 
form the subject of legislation. He determined to draft a 
penal code, and this was published in 1877 under the title 
of a ‘ Digest of the Criminal Law.’ His view that the 
work might be incorporated as part of the law of England 
was communicated to Lord Cairns and Sir John Holker. The 
latter, he writes, ‘ appreciated the scheme with extraordinary 
‘ quickness.’ In August he received ‘ instructions from the 
‘Lord Chancellor to draw Bills for a penal code, to which 
‘ he was soon afterwards directed to add a code of criminal 
‘ procedure. He set to work, and traversed once more tlie 
‘familiar ground. The “ Digest,” indeed, only required to be 
‘ recast to be converted into a code. The measure was ready 
‘in June, and was introduced into Parliament by Sir John 
‘ Holker in the session of 1878.’ The fate of this measure 
shows the difficulty of improving the form of English law 
in any systematic way. The Bill was referred to a commis- 
sion, which sat from November, 1878, to May, 1879. The 
ultimate Bill did not differ widely from Stephen’s original 
draft, the discussions of the commission having brought to 
light no serious defect. But the report was too late for 
legislation in 1879. The change of ministry in 1880 ‘put 
‘an end to the prospects of the code for the time. In 
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‘ 1882, to finish the story, the part relating to procedure 
‘ was announced as a Government measure in the Queen’s 
‘speech. That, however, was its last sign of life. The 
‘measure vanished in the general vortex which swallows 
‘up such things, and with it vanished any hopes which 
‘ Fitzjames might still entertain of actually codifying a part 
‘of English law.’ Codification, if it is ever to take place, 
must be entrusted to one or at most two competent lawyers, 
and their drafts must be passed into law. Such changes as 
may later on be found necessary by practice must form the 
subject of future amended codes. The commission which 
investigated Stephen’s draft Bill, while it made no serious 
alterations, fatally delayed its progress; such a Bill must 
always be exposed to shipwreck amidst more pressing and 
more popular measures; lengthened delay after its intro- 
duction into Parliament must be absolutely fatal to it. 

But we do not think that Stephen’s labours have been 
wasted. It would be a cause of lasting regret to all who 
value English law if they were. For the accomplishing of 
the codification of even portions only of our law he had 
unique qualifications which we can hardly expect to see 
united again for many years in the same person. Codifica- 
tion cannot be effected without great and continuous labour, 
and, to use a colloquial phrase, Stephen was ‘a glutton 
‘ for work.’ It requires a great knowledge of law, and a 
capacity for formulating it in clear and succinct phraseology, 
and an intellect which, while not despising details, is able 
to view a subject broadly and as a whole. Moreover, in 
India Stephen had been able to see codification in action, 
and to labour with the assistance of men of the highest 
ability. Such an experience has fallen to the lot of no 
other jurist and lawyer who worked hard as Stephen did in 
England at all points of his profession. To have utilised 
his services in his lifetime would have been a lasting benefit 
to the form of English law. This is now impossible; but 
it is equally impossible to believe that a practical people 
will fail to avail itself of the accomplished work which he 
has left behind, and will not hasten to pass into law a 
measure which has been approved by English chancellors 
and jurists so illustrious as Cairns and Selborne, and which 
secured the hearty approbation of so keen and practical 
a lawyer as the late Sir John Holker. This measure cannot 
be allowed to slumber on as a mere draft in the offices of 
the Lord Chancellor. The present is a fitting time to again 
present to Parliament a measure which is ready for enact- 
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ment, and which would make plainer a branch of English 
law as necessary for laymen as for lawyers. 

To revert to another labour of Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s later 
life, his admirable ‘History of the Criminal Law,’ would now 
be out of place. It was reviewed in this Journal at the time 
of its publication. It will remain a standard work. It was 
an extensive and arduous undertaking. It was the first 
attempt in recent years to throw the light of modern 
thought on the large and intricate field of the history of 
English law. But hereafter it will be superseded by the 
results of later investigators and thinkers. Thus Stephen’s 
most lasting work was that of codification. His ‘ Digest of 
‘the Law of Evidence’ has reduced that important and diffi- 
cult subject to a set of definite principles and rules, and 
already his influence has shown itself in practical form in the 
accepted works of younger lawyers. It is the best tribute 
to the extraordinary labour which he gave to this particular 
branch of legal study that it has had no mere ephemeral 
result, and that it has influenced the work of a new 
generation. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Estoire de la querre qui fu entre Vempereor 
Frederic et Johan d’Ibelin. Par Pui.tippe pE Nevarre. Ed. 
Gaston Raynaup. Geneva: 1887. 


2. Les Quatre Ages de Vhomme. Par Puttippr pe NAVARRE. 
Ed. Marcet bE FrEviLLE. Paris: 1888. 


3. Livre de Philippe de Navarre. Ed. Bevenot. Paris: 1841. 


4. Chronique de Visle de Chypre. Par Fiorito Bustron. Ed. 
René dE Mas-Lartriz. Paris: 1886. 

5. Histoire de Vile de Chypre. Par L. pe Mas-Larrie. 
3 vols. Paris: 1850-61. 


[se history of medizwval Europe is full of surprises for 
. those who watch its course from year to year, and see 
with ever-increasing delight the gradual accumulation of 
fresh materials for the reconstruction of the past. The 
nineteenth century was still young when the discovery of 
Richer’s long-lost work made it necessary almost to recast 
the history of the later Carolingian kings. A contemporary 
writer, dealing with the events of his own lifetime, had been 
found, and our knowledge of his era, previously vague, 
suddenly became minute. Henceforward we could base our 
story on a connected narrative written by one who had lived 
under the protection of the great prelate-statesman of the 
age, Gerbert of Rheims, afterwards Pope Silvester II. Only 
a few years ago English historians were startled by the news 
of the discovery of a long thirteenth-century poem on the 
life and exploits of our own William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke, the hero of the Great Charter; and at the present 
moment every student of English history is looking forward 
to the publication of a work still more important—the story 
of Richard I.’s Crusade, as it was told by Richard’s own 
chaplain, Ambrose, the companion of his master’s voyage. 
Amongst other matters of interest, this ‘Carmen Ambrosii’ 
gives the fullest details of Richard’s conquest of Cyprus, an 
island which, after so many centuries of alienation, has once 
more passed into English hands. But, so far as the history 
of Cyprus is concerned, the ‘Carmen Ambrosii’ itself has been 
cast into the shade by another discovery of still later date— 
that of Philip de Nevaire’s long-lost work on that romantic 
medieval kingdom which grew up on the basis of Richard’s 
conquest. Scholars were well aware that this work had 
once existed, for it is copiously alluded to in Cyprian writers 
of the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. But every trace 
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of it seemed lost till a learned Italian savant found it hidden 
away in the pages of a fourteenth-century manuscript. This 
manuscript is made up of three parts-—(1) a brief chrono- 
logical table of events extending from the creation of Adam 
to the year 1224; (2) Philip de Nevaire’s history of the 
Cyprian war, and (3) a nameless chronicle carrying on 
Philip’s narrative from 1242 to 1309. There is no decisive 
evidence to show who put together these three chronicles 
into one connected whole; but a curious note, repeated at 
the end of the second and third parts, told M. Perrins that 
the manuscript under his eyes had been written out in the 
year 1343—the year of Rienzi’s rise in Rome—by one Jean 
le Miége, who, being a captive in the Cyprian castle of 
Cherines, chose this method of alleviating the tedium of his 
prison. ‘Cestui lyvre fu conply le mereredi & ix jors d’avril 
‘ Pan de M.C.C.C.XLIIT. de Crist. Et il a escrit Johan le 
‘ Miege, prizounier & mon seignor Heymery de Milnars, 
* tenant leuc dou chastelain & Cherines.’ 

Such is the history of the discovery of this precious manu- 
script, which, among much other and hardly less interesting 
matter, contains the only copy of Philip de Nevaire’s long-lost 
work upon the great war waged between a petty vassal of 
a petty kingdom and the greatest medieval emperor, 
Frederick I1].—a war in which Philip himself played a 
most conspicuous part. 

Philip de Nevaire probably took his name from the little 
town of Novara, some few miles east of Milan, a place 
known to medieval students as the birthplace of Peter 
Lombard, and much more celebrated in modern history. 
He was born about the year 1195, and seems to have 
gone to Cyprus upon ‘ private business’ while still a young 
man. In 1218 he took part in the Fifth Crusade at the 
siege of Damietta; and the effect of this expedition on 
his later life cannot be told better than in his own words: 
‘It hapt that I was at the first siege of Damietta with my 
‘lord, Peter Chape, when one day my lord Ralph of Tiberias 
‘came to dine; and after dinner my lord Peter made me 
‘ read aloud to him and his guest from a book of Romances.’ 
Ralph was so charmed with the young man’s intelligence 
and manner that, some months later, when he fell ill of the 
camp-plague, he begged that Philip would come to read at 
his bedside. This went on for three months, till at last, as 
Ralph grew stronger, he wearied of being a mere listener, 
and soon, to quote Philip’s own words, ‘there chanced a 
‘ thing that, at the time, annoyed me sore, though it should 
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‘have been my great delight. My lord Ralph was a bad 
* sleeper, and, when I had read as much as he cared to hear, 
‘he would begin to talk himself, telling me old stories 
‘ about the kingdom of Jerusalem, its customs and its laws: 
‘ these things he charged me to hold in memory—an injunc- 
‘tion which I obeyed, seeing that I dreaded his anger 
‘greatly.’ These long conversations ended by waking 
Philip’s curiosity—a curiosity which, in later years, he could 
satisfy more fully when he transferred his services to John 
of Ibelin, the Lord of Beyrout, and uncle to Henry I. of 
Cyprus. From this and similar sources he gained the 
widest knowledge as to the laws and customs of the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem previous to 1187; and this informa- 
tion he gathered up into one volume, seemingly somewhere 
between 1250 and 1260 a.p. Nor was our author’s intel- 
lectual activity confined to legal matters. He also wrote a 
history of the Cyprian War (1228-1242) between the great 
Emperor Frederick and his own patron, John of Ibelin; a 
number of poems, chiefly satirical; and a long moral treatise 
on the Four Ages of Man. All these works have been lately 
discovered and published, thanks to the industry and care 
of Count Beugnot, M. Gaston Raynaud, and M. Marcel de 
Fréville. Philip himself seems to have died about the year 
1270. 


The recovery of Philip de Nevaire’s ‘ Estoire de la Guerre 
‘ qui fu entre l’empereor Frederic et Johan d’Ibelin’ has a 
twofold importance. It not only shows us, once for all, an 
important source whence the somewhat later compilation 
known as the ‘ Estoire d’Eracles’ draws much of its materials, 
and even its very phraseology ; it also gives us, at first hand, 
a most vivid and trustworthy account of what is perhaps the 
most singular incident in medieval history. Mediaval 
history is full of the struggles of vassals against their lords, 
of lords against their kings, of kings against their emperors, 
and emperors against their subject princes or the Church. 
Nowhere else, however, are all the elements that went to 
build up the fabric of feudalism brought out into such vivid 
relief as in the course of the fifteen years’ war between 
Frederick II. and the lords of Ibelin. This war shows us 
the nobler sides of that intricate polity which had gradually 
evolved itself out of the ruins of the great Carolingian 
Empire as it is shown us nowhere else. In an age of violence, 
of rapine, and of robbery—an age when, to a superficial 
observer, everything might seem a chaos of wrong and dis- 
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order, society was half saved by the recognition of one great 
principle—that of the mutual aid and protection due from 
every vassal to his lord, and every lord to his vassal. It was 
not that an overlord did not often enough commit injustice 
against his follower, nor that a vassal would not often rise 
against his lord. Such things did occur time after time. But 
it is none the less a fact that this principle of mutual loyalty 
and mutual help was the one idea which fendal society could 
thoroughly comprehend, the one ideal towards which, how- 
ever imperfectly, its highest aspirations strove. Nowhere 
does the scorn of the Old English poet break out into more 
burning expression than in the lines which taunt the 
‘base bairn of Odda’ for his cowardice upon the field of 
Maldon, when he turned his back upon his lord Brihtnoth, 
and that ‘good man forsook, Who to him ofttimes Horses 
‘had given.’ And the noblest definition of duty to be found 
in the great French epics of the Middle Ages is that of the 
almost nameless eleventh-century bard :— 

‘ For his lord ought a man to suffer every ill; for his lord ought he 
to thole both heat and cold ; for his lord ought he to pour out his blood 
and spend his flesh. Strike thou, Oliver, with thy lance, and I will 
strike with Durendal, my good sword, that the king gave me; so that 
if I die, men may say: “ It was the sword of a noble vassal.”’ 

Philip de Nevaire’s work is hardly more than a practical 
dissertation on this generous text. It tells the story how, 
when the great Emperor of the West set up what seemed to 
be unrighteous claims upon the little kingdom of Cyprus and 
its child-king, one of the great nobles of the land had the 
courage to resist these claims; it also tells the story how that 
same noble, in later years, appealed to his boy-sovereign 
against the Emperor’s unjust spoliation of himself, and, in 
answer to his appeal, received all the help his young king 
could give. Lastly, it tells the story how the vassal-king 
and vassal-count held out for year after year against the 
armies of their emperor-overlord, and how, after a long and 
painful struggle, that overlord was forced upon his knees. 
It is a miniature of much that is best and much that is worst 
in medieval life. It shows us, as hardly any other medieval 
narrative can, how strong was the tie that bound the vassals 
of a good lord to their master. Neither captivity nor the 
threat of almost instant death could make Philip de Nevaire 
be false to his lord’s interests in the very least degree: 
that lord ‘whom he loved beyond all things else in the 
‘world. Nor was John of Ibelin any less regardful of his 
follower’s rights. The moment that he heard of Philip’s 
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danger in Nicosia he started to his help. He loved his 
vassal, and his vassal loved him; and, when he died, that 
same vassal penned his master’s eulogy in words that will 
almost bear comparison with those in which Sir Hector made 
his moan over the dead body of his brother Lancelot. 

It is the story of this struggle between John of Ibelin, the 
Lord of Beyrout, and the great Emperor Frederick II. that 
we purpose to narrate in the following pages. In narrating 
it we shall have to leave unnoticed many striking incidents 
and scenes, as it is our main object to bring out the 
relations of emperor to king, of king to vassal, of vassal 
to sub-vassal or vavassor, rather than to study with any 
great minuteness the sometimes wearisome details of 
medizeval warfare. But, before launching out on the main 
stream of our history, it will be necessary to say a few 
words as to the origin of the kingdom of Cyprus, and its 
connexion with the Empire of the West and the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Jerusalem. 


Richard I., after conquering Cyprus in 1191, gave the 
island to his own vassal, Guy de Lusignan, ex-King of 
Jerusalem. Guy was succeeded by his brother Amalric, who 
three years later (in 1197-8) became King of Jerusalem 
also, by right of his wife Isabella. Amalric died in 1205, 
leaving his own inheritance of Cyprus to his son Hugh; 
while the kingdom of Jerusalem ultimately fell to Isabella’s 
granddaughter by a prior husband—Yolande or Isabella 
de Brienne. This Yolande, in 1224, married the great 
Emperor Frederick II., who, from this time forward, claimed 
to be King of Jerusalem in right of his wife, and, after her 
death (1228), in right of her infant son Conrad. Thus, by 
1228, Frederick had a distinct claim to the regency of Syria. 
He had also claims of a somewhat different kind to the 
regency of Cyprus; and it was his attempt to give effect to 
these last claims that led to nearly all the turmoil that 
embroiled Cyprus and Syria for so great a part of the 
thirteenth century. 

Every student of German history during the twelfth 
century knows the intense activity displayed by Frederick 
Barbarossa in the vindication of his imperial rights. It was 
part of his policy to pose as emperor over a number of 
subordinate kings. Some of these subordinate kingdoms, 
such as that of Arles, he would hold in his own hands as 
king and emperor both; others, such as Bohemia, Denmark, 
and perhaps Sicily, he was willing to leave under the rule of 
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vassal sovereigns. The full theory of the imperial power 
proclaimed that all the kings of Kurope—if not of the world 
-—within the limits of the old Roman Empire were his 
vassals. Nor did Frederick’s claims to imperial overlordship 
stop short with Western or with Central Europe. They 
extended to the lands of Eastern Rome as well. Time 
after time did be or his predecessors risk a contest with the 
Emperor of Constantinople, for no other reason than that they 
refused to admit the exclusive claim of this latter sove- 
reign to the imperial title of ‘Basileus.’ Nor did this 
arrogance end with Frederick Barbarossa. It passed on with 
almost double strength to his accomplished, though cruel, 
son, Henry VI. Indeed, in the latter days of Frederick 
Barbarossa, or the time of Henry VI., these claims were 
strikingly developed. An attempt was made to bring the 
princes of Antioch and the lords of Lesser Armenia into 
direct vassalage to Western Rome. In neither case was 
the effort altogether successful. But in Cyprus things were 
somewhat different. Here the claim of German overlordship 
became a serious political factor; led, as we have just stated, 
to a long and bloody war; helped to wreck a Crusade, and 
profoundly influenced the history of the great island of the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Latin kingdom of the East. 

Guy de Lusignan had been contented with the modest 
title of ‘ Lord of Cyprus.’ His brother Amalric longed for 
that of ‘king.’ This he could not receive, except by the 
sanction of a higher power; and as he had no hope of 
getting this sanction from the Eastern Emperor at Con- 
stantinople, he offered his homage to the Emperor of the 
West. Henry VI. was only too glad to have a fresh sove- 
reign for his vassal; and when the German Crusade of 1197 
started, the Chancellor of the German Emperor received in- 
structions to crown Amalric King of Cyprus. This was 
done ; and from that moment the Western Emperor could 
claim a right of interference in Cyprian affairs. Amalric’s 
ambition had overreached itself, and gave Henry VI.’s son 
an excuse for meddling in the politics of the kingdom 
which his father had helped to found. But this interfer- 
ence did not come till Amalric himself had been dead more 
than twenty years, and when his grandson, a little boy 
of nine or ten, was ruling in the place of his father and 
grandfather. 

Frederick II.’s claims on Cyprus would have been made 
good had it not been for the steady resistance offered 
by the members of one of the great houses of Cyprus 
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and Syria—the house of Ibelin. This house was descended 
from a certain Balian, ‘the Bearded,’ who had come to Syria 
from France in the days of the First Crusade at the head of 
a little band of ten knights. He married the heiress of the 
Lord of Ramleh, one of the wealthiest cities in Southern 
Palestine. Fulk of Anjou, or it may be some earlier sove- 
reign, gave him the fief of Ibelin, or Jabneel, not far from 
the seacoast to the south of Jaffa. Ibelin was a place of 
old renown. It figures in the Book of Joshua, and plays a 
prominent part in the history of Judah during the days of 
its struggle with the Assyrian kings. Later still, towards 
the beginning of our era, it was the seat of perhaps the 
most famous school of rabbinical learning. Here taught 
the younger Gamaliel, grandson of that great teacher ‘at’ 
whose ‘feet’ St. Paul ‘sat.’ Here, too, if we may trust the 
Jewish tradition, was the noble Rabbi’s body buried with 
such a profusion of costly spices as might fit the obsequies 
of a king. 

By the end of the thirteenth century many of the posses- 
sions of the Ibelin family were once more united in the 
hands of Balian’s youngest son, Balian II. This Balian, the 
hero of the defence of Jerusalem against Saladin in 1187, 
married Mary Comnena, the widow of Amalric I., King of 
Jerusalem. His twosons, John and Philip, were thus half- 
brothers of Queen Isabella I., uncles to Queen Mary de 
Brienne, and grand-uncles to Mary’s daughter, Yolande, who, 
in 1224, married Frederick II., transterring to him her 
claims upon the crown of Jerusalem. In a similar way they 
were uncles to Alice, the wife of Hugh I. of Cyprus, and 
consequently great-uncles to her son Henry, the little King 
of Cyprus. Along with many other Syrian nobles, they had 
gained enormous estates in Cyprus, and were as powerful 
there in theirnew home as they still werein their old home upon 
the mainland. Above all else, John of Ibelin received from his 
half-sister, Queen Isabella, the lordship of the great seaport 
of Beyrout, when it was reconquered from the Saracens in 
1197. For many years he governed the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem in the name of his little niece, Mary ; while, some 
years later, his brother Philip was appointed to the regency 
of Cyprus when Hugh I. died, leaving as his heir a baby of 
only nine months old—afterwards known as Henry the Fat. 
Philip took up this office at the wish of the child’s mother, 
his own niece, the ex-Queen Alice; and so, to quote the 
words of Philip de Nevaire, ‘ he governed the land in peace, 
‘doing therein much that was good and honourable, and 
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‘loyal and generous, and receiving much good counsel 
‘and help in all that concerns Cyprus from his brother, 
‘ Monseignor de Baruth.’ 

For some six years Philip’s rule in Cyprus went on un- 
vexed by trouble or revolt. At last, however, there rose 
a party of discontented nobles who egged on the queen- 
dowager, Alice, to withdraw her consent to her uncle’s pro- 
tectorate. Of this party there were five chiefs, and of these 
five two were specially prominent—Amalric Barlais, a 
Frenchman from Poitou, and Sir Gavain de Chenichy, an 
Italian. About the year 1224, or 1225—just about the time 
when Frederick was marrying the little Queen of Jerusalem, 
Isabella de Brienne, by proxy at Acre—accident brought 
matters to a crisis. John of Ibelin, the Lord of Beyrout, 
and brother to Philip, the bailiff of Cyprus, had several sons. 
Of these the two eldest, Balian and Baldwin, were now 
growing up to the age of knighthood. The Ibelins deter- 
mined to celebrate this ceremony with a series of entertain- 
ments and display such as the Latin East had never witnessed 
before. Splendid tournaments were held, and, assuming 
the fantastic nomenclature of King Arthur’s knights, the 
chivalry of Cyprus and Syria took upon themselves the 
names of that fabled king’s noblest warriors, and, after the 
manner of the heroes of the most famous of all medieval 
romances, held what they called a Round Table* in honour 
of the great event. So thoroughly had the literature of 
Brittany and Western Europe, so far had the prose of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and of Walter Map, or the poetry of 
Wace, of Chrestien de Troyes and Lucas de Gast, permeated 
the whole structure of feudal Christendom, not only in the 
Western birthplace of these legends, but also in that Eastern 
France where all such tales might seem to be exotics in an 
alien soil. During these festivities Amalric Barlais was 
rudely jostled, or it may be struck, by an Italian knight, 
one of Philip of Ibelin’s followers. Unable to brook such 
an insult, he laid an ambush for his antagonist, whom he 
left for dead upon the ground. Philip espoused his 
vassal’s cause, and the island became divided into two 
factions, one party siding with the Ibelins,and one with 
Amalric Barlais. John of Ibelin strove to make peace, but 


* For these tournaments called Round Table, see the famous one at 
Hesdin in 1235, when so many Flemish barons took the cross—Alberic 
of Troisfontaines, ap. Pertz, xxiii. p. 937; or that at Walden, in Eng- 
land, in 1252, in Matt. Paris, v. p. 318 (ed. Luard). 
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with very little success. The discontented nobles fled to 
Tripoli, making their appeal to the ex-queen Alice, who 
shortly after this appointed Amalric Barlais to be bailiff in 
the place of Philip of Ibelin; for Philip, in dudgeon at 
Alice’s remarriage with the son of Bohemond IV. of Antioch, 
had already laid down, or was threatening to lay down, his 
office. 

The pride of the Ibelins could not brook submission to an 
inferior noble such as Amalric Barlais. Still more furious 
were their partisans. They summoned a great council, in 
which Philip laughed to scorn the project of having a 
foreign interloper to rule him and his fellow-nobles; it was 
contrary to the ex-queen’s own engagements. Would they 
have him (Philip of Ibelin), whom they had sworn to obey 
till their young king came of age, to rule them, or this 
Amalric from Poitou? One by one he asked each noble 
present to make his choice. One voice alone—that of 
Baldwin de Belleyme—declared in favour of the Poitevin ; 
and hardly had Baldwin uttered his opinion before Philip’s 
cousin, Anselm de Brie, leaped upon bis feet. He was a 
young man, strongly built, vigorous, a model of every 
knightly virtue, fair-featured, ‘like a leopard’ in appear- 
ance or agility. No one in all Cyprus, after the two [belin 
brothers, bore so high acharacter. And it was this paragon 
of chivalry who now charged Amalric Barlais with being a 
traitor and a coward: ‘Were he here I would make good 
‘my charge upon his body.’ Amalric, however, had no 
mind to meet so peerless a champion in the lists; he hurried 
off to Tripoli, there to bide his time till the Emperor 
Frederick should sail for Cyprus, as he had so long been 
promising to do. He knew that with Frederick any enemy 
of the house of Ibelin would find a strong supporter. 

Hardly had he quitted Cyprus when a second outrage 
happened. Sir Gavain de Chenichy, one of the ‘five,’ 
was accused of having procured the mutilation of a certain 
William de la Tour. William appeared before the great 
court to charge Sir Gavain with the crime. The lists were 
set up; but before the contest could be fought out the 
Ibelins patched up a peace, seemingly to Sir Gavain’s dis- 
advantage. The latter left the country at once, carrying 
his complaint against the great family to Frederick’s ready 
ears in Italy. Once in Italy, he became a prime favourite 
with the young emperor ; for Frederick was, above all else, 
a lover of falconry, and to this day there is preserved in the 
Vatican Library a finely illuminated manuscript, written by 
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him and his son Manfred, on the technicalities of this sport, 
of which Sir Gavain, too, was a passionate devotee—‘ Mout 
‘ savoit d’oizeaus,’ says the old contemporary chronicler ; 
and this knowledge and skill found hima ready welcome 
with his new patron. 


Frederick II. was now about thirty years old. The most 
accomplished man of his age, a student in many sciences, a 
patron of learning, a master in statecraft, a warrior and a 
poet, he combined in his own person almost every grace, 
save that of personal beauty, that could attract the admira- 
tion of his age. Ten years previously he had taken the 
cross, and renewed his vow a little later, when Honorius 
hallowed him emperor at Rome. Since this time he had 
laid upon himself a fresh obligation to help the perishing 
Latin kingdom in the East by his marriage with John de 
Brienne’s daughter, Isabella or Yolande, the heiress of that 
kingdom, from which date he assumed the title of ‘ King of 
‘ Jerusalem.’ And not only was he in some sense King of 
Jerusalem; as emperor he was also overlord of the newly 
founded kingdom of Cyprus. Nor was he the man to let 
even this latter claim lie long in abeyance. He protested 
most vigorously, with his ‘uncles,’ the two Ibelins, when in 
1224 they crowned the little Henry king. He commenced 
intriguing with the queen-dowager Alice at Tripoli, and, as 
we have seen, supported Amalric Barlais and his party. As 
regards Syria he took more vigorous steps. Thither he sent 
anarmy under his marshal, Richard Filangieri. Thither, 
too, he sent, as bailiff of Jerusalem, Thomas of Aquino, cousin 
and namesake of the greatest of all the medieval schoolmen. 
These nobles were to guard the land till the arrival of 
Frederick himself. 

As regards Cyprus, Frederick meditated a somewhat 
different policy; for of this island he could only claim the 
suzerainty. Nor would that suzerainty last very long if 
the little king were permitted, in accordance with French 
precedent, to attain his majority at fourteen or fifteen. It 
would hardly be worth while to claim the revenues of Cyprus 
for a paltry three or four years. But it would be well worth 
while to play a more venturesome game. Why not boldly 
challenge the right of wardship exercised by the Ibelins for 
the last ten years? Why not call for the repayment of 
every penny spent or received within that time? And then, 
why not go furtaer yet? Why not argue that Cyprus, in 
becoming a fief to the Western emperor, became subject to 
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new laws of succession? Why not declare that, as a 
vassal of that Western Empire, the King of Cyprus could not 
come of age till he was twenty-five ? And why not, on this 
plea, claim the right of receiving every penny of the Cyprian 
king’s income, not merely for the past ten, but also for the 
future fifteen, years? This was the scheme that Frederick’s 
enemies credited him with having gradually evolved. To 
carry it out would be to ruin the great house of Ibelin; 
for not even could the wealth of that family meet a sudden 
claim for the repayment of such long arrears. 

Of course, Frederick could hardly put forward such 
startling claims all at once in their naked simplicity. But 
he might well take advantage of the feud between Amalric 
Barlais and the Ibelins; he could pose as the champion of 
Queen Alice, and, while nominally working on her behalf, 
gradually feel his way towards the realisation of his own 
projects. 

In i228 Cyprus was all astir with expectation of the 
emperor’s coming. Gavain de Chenichy was sent ahead to 
Acre, while even Amalric Barlais ventured back to Cyprus 
from his hiding-place in Tripoli. Strong in the terror likely 
to be inspired by Frederick’s arrival, he boldly challenged 
Anselm de Brie to make good his former charges of treachery. 
The lists were set up; the young king was warder of the 
fight. Anselm soon forced his enemy to the ground, and would 
have slain him then and there had not the dismounted man 
found a strong defender in his horse. This horse, while his 
master stood or lay propped up against the palisades, kept Sir 
Anselm at bay with his hoofs; but, for all this unexpected 
aid, Amalric would soon have had to yield had not John of 
Ibelin, with characteristic chivalry, taken pity on his rival’s 
plight, and stopped the duel. Shortly after this Philip of 
Ibelin died, and all the island went into mourning for his 
loss. His place was taken by his elder brother, John, the 
Lord of Beyrout. 

The emperor set sail from Brindisi in June, 1228. As he 
neared Cyprus, Amalric Barlais and his friends put out to 
meet him, bearing the wildest accounts of the wealth and 
resources of their island. Landing at Limasol, he sent 
letters to Nicosia inviting his ‘dear uncle,’ John of Ibelin, 
with his three sons and the little king, to pay him a visit. 
Notwithstanding Frederick’s oath that he would do his 
guests no harm, all the regent’s friends were earnest in 
their efforts to dissuade their leader from accepting the 
invitation. John, however, with a noble faith in his 
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opponent’s honour, would not listen to their warnings: he 
would trust the emperor’s word, and not be a party to a line 
of conduct that might seem to compromise the success of 
the contemplated Crusade; no one should have it in his 
power to say that Frederick ‘had come beyond the sea with 
‘a great array, such as might have reconquered the Holy 
‘ Land, had it not been for the Lord of Beyrout and other 
‘ traitors, who held the Saracens dearer than their fellow- 
‘ Christians.’ Frederick welcomed his guests with seeming 
kindness. He bade them to a splendid feast, and begged 
that, as a special favour to himself, they would lay aside 
their mourning for the dead bailiff. He gave them robes 
of scarlet to take the place of their discarded black, and then 
prepared his banquet in the dead man’s house. John of 
Ibelin was placed at Frederick’s own table, while the kings 
of Cyprus and Salonica sat at another. Two of the younger 
Ibelins did the emperor service as butler and seneschal ; 
while, like the young squire in Chaucer, other members of 
the same house—Anselm de Brie and the Lord of Ceesarea— 
‘ carved before’ their master ‘at the table. Everything 
seemed fair and above-board. And yet, for all this outward 
show, Frederick was meditating an act of the grossest 
treachery. He had brought ashore three thousand men-at- 
arms, and secretly stationed them in the outhouses of the 
building. Then, when the feast was at its height, he 
suddenly turned to John of Ibelin with the words: 

‘My lord John, I require of you two things; if you 
‘are wise you will grant them without demur.’ ‘Say 
‘ your pleasure,’ was his guest’s reply, ‘and I will do all 
‘I reasonably can.’ ‘My two demands,’ continued the 
emperor, ‘are: First, that you give me back the city of 
‘ Beyrout; and, secondly, that you resign the baildom of 
‘Cyprus, paying back the whole revenue you and your 
‘ brother have had thence for the last ten years. For this 
‘is my due according to our German law.’ It was to no pur- 
pose that John protested that his entertainer must be joking : 
‘By this head of mine and its royal crown I will have my 
‘way in these two matters, or you shall go to prison.’ 
‘ Then,’ in the words of the old chronicler, who was probably 
present at the scene :— 


‘Then rose the Lord of Beyrout upon his feet and spake right proudly 
and right fittingly : ‘“‘I have and hold Beyrout as mine own proper 
fief, given to me by my sister, Queen Isabella, when I resigned my 
office of constable. I received it, all ruined as it was, on its 
recapture from the Saracens—when the Templars, the Hospitallers, and 
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all the other barons of Syria, had refused to take it in hand. I rebuilt 
it, and refortified it at my own cost, and with the alms that came from 
Europe, spending on its reconstruction whatever income I had from 
Cyprus and elsewhere. As for your demands for the royal rents of 


Cyprus, they did not pass through my hands, but through my brother’s, 
who was the lawful bailiff of the land.” ’ 


The speech wound up with a solemn appeal to the judgement 
of his peers, and a declaration that he would not swerve 
from his position through fear either of death or prison. 
After a lengthened disputation, John of Ibelin was set free 
on the delivery of twenty hostages, among whom was his 
eldest son, Balian; for, as the emperor said, ‘I know full 
‘ well that Balian is to you as your very heart; and so long 
‘as I hold him I shall hold you also.’ The released noble 
did not dare to spend the night in Limasol. Rumour 
whispered that Frederick was plotting his capture a second 
time. So he camped with all his friends outside the town. 
He held a council in his tent. Violent advice was given, 
and men’s passions rose very high at the dishonour done to 
the lord they loved. Anselm de Brie and the young Lord 
of Caesarea were for leading a small band of men into the 
emperor’s presence. Once admitted to the royal chamber, 
they should draw the knives concealed about their persons, 
and, falling on him in a body, put him to death. Frederick 
once dead, so they argued, his cause would be dead also. 
No one would rise up on behalf of a dead and excommuni- 
cated man. The hostages would be set free at once, and 
Cyprus and the house of Ibelin would be saved. John of 
Ibelin’s chivalrous nature recoiled from such a suggestion ; 
in the words of his own friend and follower, ‘he was wroth, 
‘and threatened to slay any one who even spoke of such a 
‘ thing; for in acting as his kinsmen advised he would be 
‘ putting himself to everlasting dishonour, and all Christen- 
‘dom would cry shame on “the men beyond sea” who 
‘murdered their emperor and lord.’ This night Frederick 
spent in terror, every moment dreading an attack. Towards 
midnight or early morning he heard a great noise outside 
the city walls. Panie-stricken, he climbed the watch-tower 
of the Hospital, where his navy would be close at hand. 
There he learnt the cause of the disturbance. It was John 
of Ibelin and his friends riding off each to his own home. 
Frederick now, if we may trust the Cyprian historians, flung 
his hostages into prison, letting Amalric Barlais take up 
his abode in the upper stories of the house in whose lower 
rooms, or cellars, lay the young Ibelins in iron chains, 
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Into the details of Frederick’s so-called Crusade, when he 
left Cyprus for the mainland, there is no need to enter here. 
Every one knows the story of his entrance into the Holy 
City as an excommunicated man ; how no prelate would be 
present at his crowning in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
and how, in the midst of an ominous silence, unbroken by 
the voice of chanting priest or consecrating patriarch, he 
placed with his own hands the diadem of his new kingdom 
on his head. 

Before leaving Cyprus, Frederick had made a peace 
with John of Ibelin, and persuaded the chivalry of that 
island to follow him to Syria. On the land thus emptied he 
poured a fresh body of troops, who found little difficulty in 
seizing nearly all the greater strongholds. Before these 
invaders men and women fled to church or monastery for 
protection. Others, still more terrified, left the island 
itself; amongst these latter being John of Ibelin, then a 
mere boy, but afterwards so famous as Joinville’s friend and 
the author of the ‘Assizes of Jerusalem.’ As for Frederick, 
he made his way back to Acre from Jerusalem. His con- 
duct had raised a storm of indignation, even in Syria. He 
had quarrelled with the Pope; he was at discord with the 
Templars and the Hospitallers. The majority of the barons 
of Cyprus, many of the barons of Syria, hated him. He 
had offended Bohemond IV. of Antioch by a sudden demand 
for homage; and that prince, thunderstruck at such a 
claim, could do nothing but feign illness and ery out, ‘ Ah! 
‘ah! ah!’ in the agony of his spirit. The moment he 
could he fled away from Frederick’s court to one of his own 
castles, and, in the quaint words of the chronicler, ‘as soon 
‘as he got there he was cured of his ailing.’ Meanwhile 
Frederick was mustering his navy at Acre; no one knew 
for what purpose. He made a violent speech against the 
Templars, and commenced an almost open warfare with the 
Patriarch. He crowded the house-roofs and the city towers 
with crossbowmen and archers, till, in the words of a con- 
temporary, he showed himself ‘a deadlier foe’ to Christians 
‘ than he had ever been to Saracens.’ At last the city rose 
against him, and on one May morning the great Emperor, 
the king of countless realms, had to make his way down to 
the harbour secretly. But not so secretly as to escape 
espial. From the houses and the streets that lined his 
route on that early May morning the old women and the 
butchers of the city greeted him with contumely, flinging 
down the entrails of their cattle and filth of every kind 
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upon his head. On this occasion he owed his personal 
safety to the chivalry of his enemy, John of Ibelin. For 
John, hearing of his mishap, rode down to bid the mob of 
Acre leave his lord in peace. Standing on the seashore, he 
wished his persecutor adieu in God’s name. Frederick him- 
self for once was almost shamed into silence. ‘He made 
‘ answer,’ says Philip of Nevaire, ‘in a low voice—whether 
‘ for good or ill I know not—saying that he left as his 
‘ lieutenants in Syria the Lord of Sidon and Monsieur 
‘ Garnier, the German.’ This over, he sailed for Cyprus, 
taking the young King Henry with him. At Cyprus he 
married his ward, now just twelve years old, to his kins- 
woman, Alice of Montferrat; after which, having sold the 
office of bailiff to Amalric Barlais and his four friends, he 
took his way back to Apulia. 


The new bailiffs were supported by a large force of hired 
soldiery—Germans, Flemings, and Italians. When, even 
with this assistance, they could not hold the island against 
the will of the Ibelins, they made every effort to effect a 
reconciliation with the Lord of Beyrout. Philip of Nevaire, 
who happened at this moment to be in Cyprus ‘upon 
‘ private business,’ was chosen as the medium of communica- 
tion. They sent for him secretly by night, and he consented 
to act as intermediary between the bailiffs and his friend. 
But when, despite all their fair promises, Philip found the 
new rulers persisting in a course of robbery and violence, he 
convened an assembly of the great nobles at the king’s court. 
Being an Italian by birth, he could not claim to take part in 
this council; but,as he modestly stood outside the chamber, 
one of the lords came out to seek him, and, flinging his arm 
round his neck, led him to the young king’s presence. 
Henry, indeed, stood in sore need of honest advice. He was 
in a position of great peril, and Philip, as he entered the 
room, noticed that the bailiffs had set armed men to guard 
the door. Then William de Rivet, one of the five, rose to 
accuse the Ibelins of heinous wrongdoing and to claim an 
oath of obedience to Amalric Barlais and his fellows. Henry 
himself sat still, saying what he had to say in a low voice 
and looking earnestly at Philip. Then a copy of the Gospels 
was brought forward, and Amalric Barlais called on Philip 
of Nevaire to take the oath of allegiance first of all. But 
neither promises nor threats could force this staunch 
adherent of the Ibelins to do anything that might tend to 
the disadyantage of the Lord of Beyrout and his children, 
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‘whom I love beyond all things in the world. ‘ You hear 
‘his words,’ burst out another of the five; ‘I vote that he 
‘be hanged.’ Then there rose a confused medley of cries. 
Philip, fearing for his life, flung himself at the young king’s 
feet, recalled the bailiffs’ promise that his life should be 
spared, and offered to defend his honour on the field of 
battle. More than one of the knights standing by wished 
to take up his gage; but Philip refused to meet any one of 
less degree than one of the five; he was their peer in all 
respects, and claimed his full privileges. That night he 
spent in prison guarded by a band of knights, each holding 
in his hand a naked sword. 

After some delay Philip was set free. He sought shelter 
in the Hospital, which he succeeded in garrisoning with a 
hundred and fifty men. Had he not taken refuge here, he 
would have been assassinated in the night. Next day he 
found himself closely besieged, and could do little except act 
on the defensive and send to the Ibelins for help. This he 
did; but, even in the horror of his present situation, he 
could not take things altogether seriously. He would not 
couch his ery for succour in legal Latin or in French prose. 
He turned it into verse, utilising the characters of the old 
chanson of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ so as to hold up his enemies 
to scorn. Amalric Barlais figured as the crafty Reynard, 
Grimbert stood for Amalric of Bethshan, while Hugh of 
Giblet, with his twisted mouth, was dubbed the ‘ape.’ 
Having finished this rhyming letter, Philip sent it off to his 
friend and gossip, Balian, John of Ibelin’s eldest son, at 
Acre. 

These pungent verses did not fail in their effect. Every 
one in Acre read them with delight, and there rose a general 
cry, ‘To the rescue of the good ladies and the good people’ 
in Nicosia; for with Philip at Nicosia were shut up the 
wives and daughters of many Cyprian nobles. No time was 
lost. A comforting message was sent to the young king; 
John of Ibelin landed with an army, and the five bailiffs fell 
back upon Nicosia. Outside the walls of that city was 
fought a terrible battle. The enemy scattered before the 
onset of the Ibelin chivalry under Balian. While this latter 
noble was hotly engaged in the pursuit his father was 
almost taken prisoner, and was only saved thanks to Sir 
Anselm de Brie, who, thundering up on his armoured war- 
horse, helped to keep the foe at bay till Balian’s return. 
Philip of Nevaire, who made a sally from the Hospital of 
St. John, bore no small share in the victory. The five 
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bailiffs, who had already shut up the young king in the 
castle of Dieudamour, fled from Nicosia into one stronghold 
or another. These were simultaneously besieged by John 
or his lieutenants. 

John of Ibelin advanced against Cherines in person. 
Very soon its Lombard garrison surrendered, thanks once 
more to Philip of Nevaire, who, in all this pressure of fight 
and business, found time to write another song and send it 
to the constable at Acre. Anselm de Brie undertook the 
capture of Kantara, and all Cyprus rang with the fame of 
the marvellous trebuchet-—a newly invented instrument of 
war—which he constructed for the demolition of this strong- 
hold. Even John of Ibelin made a special journey from his 
own leaguer of Dieudamour to see this wonder of his cousin’s 
military skill. All this time Philip of Nevaire lay with his 
lord before the walls of this last-named fortress. Here the 
younger chivalry of Cyprus loved to display its valour in 
deeds of ‘ derring-do.’ On one occasion Balian rode up to 
break his lance against the iron stanchions of the great 
gate, and ‘many a splendid feat of arms was wrought on 
‘either side.’ And through all this bright procession of 
knights and steeds and men-at-arms there moves the 
gracious form of Philip de Nevaire, with the war-sword ever 
in his hand and the war-song ever on his lips. Onee, as he 
stood before the great town-gate, a lance-thrust wounded his 
arm and clove the iron sleeve of his hauberk. The warriors 
in the castle raised a cry: ‘Our song-maker is dead; our 
‘ song-maker is killed!’ (‘ Mort est notre chanteor, tué est ! ’) 
Some rushed out to seize his charger by the rein, and it 
might have gone hard with the good knight had not John of 
Ibelin come up to the rescue. But neither so severe a wound 
nor so narrow an escape from imminent death could damp the 
singer’s spirits; that very evening found him making two 
new songs, and, these once made, he had himself carried out 
from his quarters to a rock hard by the castle, whence he 
sang his ditties to the enemy’s reproach. ‘Then,’ to quote 
his own words, ‘did they of the castle know well that I was 
‘not dead.’ And, indeed, through all this weary length of 
siege and war the gay and happy figure of Philip de 
Nevaire meets us everywhere—at watch, at fight, at board— 
singing his own songs of Renard and his crew for the 
encouragement of his friends and the derision of his enemies. 

At last Dieudamour surrendered, and the young king was 
once more in the hands of his faithful Ibelins. Philip of 
Nevaire, however, could hardly be got to yield assent to the 
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peace which was now patched up with Amalric Barlais and 
his party. He refused even to speak to his old persecutors, 
and hurried off to Limasol, intending there to take ship for 
Rome, or France, or Spain, or England, carrying with him 
messages of complaint against the emperor’s doings. He 
was actually on board when the news of the conclusion of 
the treaty reached him, and, characteristically, he at once 
began to ridicule it in verse ; though a wholesome dread of 
the anger of his chivalrous lord, who would not allow even 
a false friend to be attacked with open scorn, constrained 
him once more to find a vent for his chagrin in allegory 
rather than in plain story. 

For almost two years (1230-1231) there was peace be- 
tween the bailiffs and the house of Ibelin, a peace honest 
enough, doubtless, so far as the latter party was concerned, 
a treacherous peace as regards the former. Time after 
time did Amalric Barlais send to Frederick for help, but 
always unsuccessfully till Frederick had made his peace 
with the Pope. Then, at last, the emperor despatched a 
large army into Cyprus under his marshal, Richard Filan- 
gieri. A swift ship carried the news to John of Ibelin in 
Beyrout. Once more he hastily gathered all the men he 
could, and reached the island just as the Italian fleet was 
putting into harbour near Limasol. He carried the young 
king down to the seashore, and the Italians, finding them- 
selves unable to disembark, sailed off under cover of the 
darkness to seize John of Ibelin’s own city of Beyrout. 
The treacherous bishop gave them entrance inside the walls. 
Only the castle remained untaken, and it, too, was straitly 
sieged. 

It was now full winter, and the time for the Christmas 
council was drawing near, when the news of the taking of 
Beyrout reached Cyprus. The nobility met in court in the 
presence of their young king. Crossing his legs, as was his 
wont when speaking, John of Ibelin rose to his feet, and 
then and there in a loud voice called upon his boy-nephew 
for help. He enumerated all his past services both to 
Henry and his father Hugh. He reminded the child- 
monarch how he had been his faithful guardian since he was 
left a fatherless babe only nine months old; how, at that 
tender age, he had saved him from the greed of the Duke of 
Austria; and he adjured him, by the memory of all these 
services, to come to the rescue of his vassal now. As might 
be expected of the patron of Philip of Nevaire, he appealed 
for precedents to the old French romances, and bade his 
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sovereign recollect the words in which William of Orange * 
reproached his lord, the Emperor Louis, for the slackness 
of his help to a faithful vassal. He exhorted Henry not to 
follow any cowardly or craven precedent, but do his duty 
manfully and royally, winding up with a fervent statement 
of his case: ‘Now have these Lombards taken my town 
‘ and sieged my castle, so that I and my liegemen are like 
* to lose all that we have; wherefore I pray you, for God’s 
‘sake and your own honour, in recompense for our past 
* services as well as by reason of our kinship by blood and 
‘ birth, to march in person to our aid.’ So saying, he fell 
upon his knees before the king, as though to kiss the boy’s 
feet. This appeal was more than Henry could stand. He 
sprang to his feet and flung his arms around his uncle’s 
neck, while all the other nobles, kneeling round, devoted 
their persons and their property to the Ibelin cause. 
Nothing can better illustrate the complex nature of feudal 
society than this story of John of Ibelin’s appeal to his king, 
Henry, for protection against their common overlord, the 
emperor. As a noble of Cyprus, John was the vassal ot 
King Henry; as lord of Beyrout, he was the vassal of 
Frederick and his son Conrad in the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
But in appealing to his nephew for help in the recapture of 
Beyrout he was, in a certain sense, asking the King of 
Cyprus to levy war upon the King of Jerusalem, and that in 
the matter of a fief situated not in Cyprus, but in the land of 
Jerusalem. He was also prompting a vassal king to take 
up arms against his suzerain, the emperor. In both 
respects he was, at all events to some extent, sinning 
against the theory of feudal obligation as his enemies would 
like to interpret it. And yet, from the higher stand of 
equity, his appeal was not merely justifiable—it was some- 
thing more. If Frederick was now seizing John of Ibelin’s 
strongholds in Syria, it was not for any offence that John 
had committed against the emperor as King of Jerusalem ; 
it was because John, in his capacity of vassal to the young 
King of Cyprus, had foiled Frederick in his illegal attempts 
upon that island. And, despite all subtle technicalities of 
the law, the young King Henry would have been trebly dis- 
honoured had he hesitated for a moment to listen to his 
uncle’s appeal. It was true that Beyrout lay in Syria, not 
in Cyprus; but it was also true that whatever danger 


* The allusion is to the great chanson de geste, ‘ Aliscans,’ perhaps the 
finest of all the old French épopées next to the ‘ Chanson de Roland,’ 
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threatened the great seaport now, threatened it because of 
its lord’s fealty to Henry himself. If it had been John’s 
duty as a vassal to defend the rights of Henry against 
Frederick the emperor, no less was it Henry’s duty to 
defend John’s rights against Frederick the king. 

A stormy winter followed the Council of Nicosia, and it 
was weeks before the Cyprian host could leave the island. 
It was John of Ibelin’s plan to carry wellnigh every available 
warrior over to the mainland, leaving Cyprus almost defence- 
less. The Cyprians eyed this project askance, and called 
upon Philip de Nevaire to lay their fears before his lord. 
John answered that, in such an emergency, the highest 
courage was the highest prudence; it was a time to risk 
everything on a single throw of the dice: ‘If we conquer, 
‘ each man on our side will have his fill of fame and profit, 
‘ while, if we die, we shall at least die together, fighting for 
‘ our rightful heritage in the place where all my ancestors 
‘ were born and died.” He would leave none of his name 
and lineage in Cyprus to carry on a hopeless struggle after 
he, their lord, was dead. This reasoning satisfied Philip de 
Nevaire, and as he expounded it to the folk outside they, 
too, caught their lord’s enthusiasm and raised a universal 
shout of ‘ Well said! well said! For God’s sake let us be 
‘ off’ And so the Cyprian fleet set sail for Syria. 

Hardly had the troops landed near Tripoli when Amalric 
Barlais fled away with eighty knights to join the Lombards 
in Beyrout. This was a heavy blow to so small an army. 
But John of Ibelin put a brave countenance on his loss, and 
declared that he would much rather have these traitors 
openly fighting against him in the ranks of his enemies 
than plotting secret treason in his own. From Boutron he 
marched south to relieve Beyrout, and soon the red lights 
flashing out from the castle hill told his vassals’ joy at 
their lord’s approach. As yet, however, he could give them 
little effectual aid. The town itself was in the hands of 
Richard Filangieri, while the castle, towering up upon the 
sea-washed promontory, could not be relieved from the land. 
All access, too, was barred from the Mediterranean, for 
there the harbour was ringed round with the Lombard 
fleet. All that John of Ibelin could do he must do by 
stealth; and so, warrior after warrior, in the dark spring 
nights, did the Cyprian sergeants strip them almost naked, 
and, plunging down deep into the waters, swim their way 
under the keels of the Italian ships to shore. This slow 
and laborious process was soon exchanged for a bolder plan. 
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A hundred men were ordered to embark under one of John 
of Ibelin’s younger sons, and the vessel that held them was 
to make its passage, under cover of the darkness, through 
the hostile fleet. Every one was eager to share in this 
enterprise, for ‘never was lord loved of his people,’ says 
Philip de Nevaire, ‘as John of Ibelin was loved of his.’ His 
eldest son, Balian, could hardly be appeased at seeing his 
younger brother preferred before him, and, when the news 
of the intended exploit was noised abroad, so many volun- 
teers forced their way on board that the ship almost 
foundered. Many fell into the water and were drowned ; 
but, despite all impediments, the plan was successful. As it 
was being carried into execution, John himself lay in fervent 
prayer upon the ground, with his head turned towards the 
east and his arms stretched out so as to form a cross; and 
it was not till the blaze of fires shot up once more from the 
castle height, and a great shout of triumph rang out from 
the castle mound, that the Lord of Beyrout knew that his 
efforts had not failed, and that the faithful vassals who 
looked to him for aid had not looked in vain. 

Richard Filangieri now broke up the siege of Beyrout, 
and carried his army over to Cyprus, where he occupied 
himself in reducing one stronghold after another. Mean- 
while John of Ibelin hurried south to Acre, where the 
people made him mayor, and where he began active pre- 
parations for the siege of Tyre. Thus, by a curious acci- 
dent, of two rival hosts, each was ravaging its enemy’s land. 
At Acre, John of Ibelin became almost supreme, and the 
enthusiasm of the citizens rose to boundless heights when 
the great noble swore himself in as a member of their 
own guild of St. Andrew. Higher still waxed their devo- 
tion when, in the church itself, he made his plaint before 
the people, and enumerated all the losses he had sustained 
for the honour of his young king and his native land. That 
winter there had lain in Acre harbour some eighteen vessels 
belonging to the Emperor’s fleet, and as the Lord of Beyrout 
ceased speaking there rose a simultaneous cry, ‘As cha- 
‘ Jandres!’ (*‘Tothe ships! to the ships! ’) while, as if moved 
by one heart and one mind, the whole populace swept down 
to the seashore to seize upon the hated Lombard craft, 
only one of which escaped capture. 

John of Ibelin now resolved to lay siege to Tyre. He 
sent the young king forward to Casal Imbert, some miles 
south of that seaport, with the main part of his army. The 
care of Henry’s person was entrusted to a knight named 
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Raymond Babin ; the army itself was under the command 
of Anselm de Brie, with whom were the three young Ibelins, 
Baldwin, Hugh, and Guy, along with their cousin, John of 
Ibelin, then a newly dubbed knight, but afterwards Count 
of Jaffa, and author of the ‘ Assizes of Jerusalem.’ 

It was the evening of May 2, 1232. Next day would be 
the young king’s birthday, the day on which, according to 
the custom of his realm, he would come of age and cease 
to be a pupil. Anselm de Brie, unsuspicious of attack, set no 
watch at the northern outlook of his camp, the point where 
danger threatened most. Towards the south there was a 
guard under the younger John of Ibelin. But this guard, 
fearing no surprise, took to their beds, or amused themselves 
with playing with their sparrowhawks. Suddenly, towards 
midnight, there was a cry of battle and of onset. The 
Lombards had stolen out from Tyre under Richard Filangieri, 
and were working their will upon the sleeping host. It was 
to little purpose that John of Ibelin and his cousins now did 
marvellous feats of arms; to little purpose that Anselm de 
Brie fought as never man had fought before. Day dawned 
upon a plundered camp and a little band of Cyprians stoutly 
holding out upon a small hill against an army. Meanwhile 
Raymond Babin had set the young king upon his horse and 
sent him under a fitting escort back towards Acre, with the 
news of the disaster that had happened. At Acre, John of 
Ibelin called the people to arms, and galloped north towards 
Casal Imbert, attended by whatever knights he could 
muster. In Acre or, it may be, just outside the city gates, 
he met his royal nephew, and gave God thanks that he at 
least was safe. Further on he fell in with a second band of 
soldiers fleeing from the battle. These did their best to 
keep out of the old man’s sight; but one of them, bolder 
than the rest, forced his way to John of Ibelin’s presence. 
Then, bursting into tears, he cried out: ‘ You have lost all 
‘ your noble sons ; they are all dead.’ Stoical as a Roman in 
appearance for all his inward suffering, John made answer: 
‘What of that, sir villain? How can a knight die better 
‘ than when defending life and honour?’ He reached Casal 
Imbert just in time to make one charge upon the retreating 
Lombards, though too late to retrieve the fortunes of the 
day. ‘So he led his own men back to Acre, thanking God 
‘ he found them alive.’ 

From Syria the war passed over into Cyprus, where the 
young king, now of age, though still dependent on his uncle’s 
power and counsel, began to chase the Lombards from castle 
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to castle. At last Richard Filangieri was driven out of the 
island, and the Lord of Beyrout was victorious over all his 
enemies. Amalric Barlais and his friends were disinherited, 
and their estates given to the king’s more faithful servants. 
At the siege of Cherines Philip de Nevaire distinguished 
himself once more. He discovered one of the Cyprian 
generals in an act of treachery. The unfortunate man was 
fastened to a trebuchet and launched over to his friends 
within the castle. Almost at the same time the gallant 
Anselm de Brie came to his end. A bolt from a crossbow 
struck him on the thigh, and while attempting to extricate 
it he unluckily forced the barb deeper in. The blood 
gushed out in such abundance that he swooned; his friends 
carried him off to his own quarters, and thence to his house 
in Nicosia. There he lay sick for half a year, the iron still 
rankling in his wound. Nor could this iron be found, for 
all the surgeons’ skill, till three days before his death. And 
thus ‘did Ged lay his mandate’ on the ‘red lion’ of the 
Cyprian army, as his friends loved to call him. ‘Great dole 
‘ made the King of Cyprus and all the good folk of that land 
‘ over his loss.’ 

Frederick’s power was now destroyed so far as Cyprus was 
concerned. The great baron had triumphed over the great 
emperor, and henceforth practically there was to be no claim 
of effectual suzerainty over that island on behalf of the 
Empire of the West. But in Syria, where Frederick ruled as 
king in the name of his infant son Conrad, Richard Filan- 
gieri’s power, though greatly hated by the native nobility, 
went on for almost ten years longer. At last, in 1236, John 
of Ibelin died, leaving his estates and influence to his son 
Balian. ‘In this year,’ writes Philip de Nevaire, ‘ my lord 
‘ John of Ibelin, the good Lord of Beyrout, made his will 
‘and died.’ His horse fell under him, and, as he lay upon 
his deathbed, much to the grief of his friends and children, 
he entered the ranks of the Templars. He was borne down 
to Acre, and as the moment of his departure drew near he 
called for a crucifix. Philip of Nevaire, ever faithful to 
his lord’s requests, was standing by, and brought what the 
sick man asked for. As he drew near, the dying noble 
stretched out his hands and kissed the feet of the sculptured 
Christ. Then, breaking out, so far as his feeble strength 
would let him, into one last prayer: ‘In manus tuas, 
‘ Domine, commendo spiritum meum,’ the good knight, the 
staunch friend, the faithful vassal, and the generous master 
passed away. His life had been the model of a Christian 
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life; his death was the model of a Christian death. So 
quietly did he die that the bystanders hardly saw a single 
throe of dissolution; and, in the words of his noble follower 
and liegeman, Philip de Nevaire, ‘if we believe that the 
‘ soul of a good man goes into God’s presence, we ought to 
‘ feel well assured that his soul went into Paradise.’ 

One more scene closes all we know of Philip de Nevaire, 
as it practically closes all we know of the Lombard rule in 
Syria. Richard Filangieri continued to rule Tyre till the year 
1242 or 1243. About this time the Queen-dowager of 
Cyprus, Alice, married a French noble, Ralph of Soissons, on 
her return from France. Shortly after this there was open 
war in Syria. Richard Filangieri, stealing out of Tyre in 
the days of disturbance, made his way into Acre. Hearing 
this, Balian of Ibelin hurried down to the great seaport 
likewise; and on his arrival the imperial lieutenant had 
to flee for shelter into the Hospital of St. John, whence 
he soon crept stealthily back to Tyre under cover of the 
night. The whole land was now in confusion. Frederick 
determined to recall Richard Filangieri, and send Thomas 
of Aquino to take his place. Richard took ship, leaving 
his brother Lotier in command of Tyre. Their enemy 
once gone, the men of Tyre sent to Acre offering to betray 
the city into Balian’s hands; for Balian was now the 
recognised head of the anti-imperial party in Syria, just 
as his father had been in Cyprus. Balian took counsel 
with the great lords and Philip de Nevaire. They deter- 
mined to accept the offer, and so parted for the night. 

Philip of Nevaire, however, was above all other things a 
lawyer and a just man. If he took part in a revolution, it 
must at least wear the garb of legality. No man should 
say of him that he had risen up against his rightful lords, 
the young King Conrad and the emperor, without some 
show of justification. After long thought he laid his 
scruples before his old friend Balian, pointing out the 
necessity for having at all events the seeming of a legal 
sanction for what they were proposing to do. Up till that 
year the emperor had been bailiff of Syria, and to rise up 
against him would have been flat rebellion. But now, so 
ran his contention, within the last two months Conrad had 
come of age. This fact determined the emperor’s right of 
baildom. and from that moment the office, so long as the 
young king was absent, lapsed into other hands. The fact 
of Conrad’s majority, he argued, altered the whole com- 
plexion of affairs. The guardian of a minor king was not of 
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necessity the warden of a kingdom in its king’s absence. 
The true guardian of the realm, till Conrad should appear 
in person, was not Conrad’s father, Frederick, but Conrad’s 
great-aunt, Alice. Let them, then, at once declare Alice 
and her husband bailiffs. This done, they might with a 
safe conscience march upon Tyre in the name of the new 
rulers. Nothing would be illegal. All would be done in the 
name of law and right. Philip’s reasoning was received with 
delight; every one was eager to salve his conscience with 
this sophistical balm. The office was offered to Alice and 
her husband. It was accepted without demur, and the host 
started for the siege of Tyre. Some went by sea, some by 
land. Among the former was Philip of Nevaire, who received 
an enormous reward for his opportune advice. He fitted out 
a huge vessel at his own expense. The sea was rough and 
stormy; the horses suffered much, and even the men could 
hardly keep their feet. Balian, who had gone by land, 
saw the vessels of his fleet making their way one after 
the other into the harbour of Tyre. He plunged his spurs 
into his horse’s side, and rode down to the seaside to greet 
his friends. There he came in time to see his godson and 
namesake, Philip de Nevaire’s son Balian, who was the 
bearer of his father’s banner, tumble from the vessel’s side 
into the waters; and, if we read our author’s somewhat 
obscure language aright, it was the great Lord of Beyrout 
himself who snatched the floating ensign from the waves. 

The men of Tyre were as good as their word. Balian 
was soon master of the city; and Lotier Filangieri drew off 
for safety to the castle, which might have held out for any 
length of time had it not been for a happy accident. 

One evening towards the end of June or the beginning of 
July, as Philip of Nevaire’s great ship lay at anchor in the 
harbour, there drew up alongside of it a strange vessel. The 
newcomers hailed the sailors in Philip’s ship in a friendly 
manner, asking who they were and whence they came. 
Philip’s followers recognised the accent or the features of 
the fresh arrivals, who were at once seized and carried up 
into Philip’s ship. An envoy was sent ashore to tell the 
Lord of Beyrout that his mortal enemy, Richard Filangieri, 
was now a prisoner in the hands of one of his own vassals. 
For, indeed, the newcomer was none other than Richard 
Filangieri, who, after a long and tempestuous voyage of 
many weeks’ duration, had at last been driven back to the 
port from which he had sailed. In a moment all the city 
was astir. Richard was handed over to Ralph of Soissons, 
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Ralph surrendered him to Balian, who flung him into iron 
chains, in recompense of the treatment he himself had 
received from Richard’s master fourteen years before. Then, 
on the advice of the lawyer John of Ibelin, afterwards Count 
of Jaffa, the besiegers threatened to hang their captive out 
of hand if the castle was not surrendered. Once more Philip 
of Nevaire’s diplomatic talents were brought into request. 
He conducted the negotiations for the Syrian nobles. The 
castle of Tyre was given up, and Richard Filangieri and his 
brother were set free. Richard, on reaching Italy, was 
promptly flung into prison by the emperor he had served so 
long. As for Frederick’s new bailiff in Syria, Thomas 
d’Acerra, it is plain that he never had much authority there. 
With the fall of Tyre the Lombard and Imperial rule 
practically came to an end upon the mainland and Acre, just 
as it had ten years before come to an end in Nicosia and the 
island. And ‘thus,’ to quote Philip de Nevaire’s own words— 
‘thus was rooted up the cruel domination of the Lombards, so 
‘that they never after this had power in Syria or in Cyprus.’ 

And here, with the final subversion of the imperial power 
in Cyprus and its practical extinction in Syria, the history 
of Philip de Nevaire, so far as it has been preserved, comes 
to an end. We have already spoken of his greatest work 
as a practical illustration of the extreme complexity of the 
commonest feudal obligations, such as those between emperor 
and king, king and great vassal, vassal and sub-vassal. It 
remains to say a few words about the man from other points 
of view. 

Philip de Nevaire was in many ways a type of the age 
that was coming on rather than the age that was passing 
away. There is hardly a touch of true crusading enthusiasm 
in his character. He fights and he lives in the East, it is 
true, but he lives in the East because it is in a certain sense 
his home ; and he fights there, not against the infidel Saracen, 
but against his Christian brother: not for the recovery of 
God’s Holy City, but for the recovery of his lord’s fief. His 
ambitions are not the ambitions of Godfrey de Bouillon, of 
Louis VII., or even of his contemporary, Joinville. He is of 
the earth, earthly ; they, at all events in some respects, were 
of heaven, heavenly. From other points of view his character 
is even more significant; and here, to find his parallel, we 
must look to England, or to France. The man who drew up 
the first law-book for the kingdom of Jerusalem claims a seat 
hard by Rannulf Glanville, who drew up the first extant 
treatise on the laws of England; hard by Philip de Beau- 
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manoir, who drew up the most important of the early French 
‘Coutumes.’ As the immediate precursor of John of Ibelin 
and the ‘ Assizes of Jerusalem ’ he may plead for a higher rank 
still. But, while remembering all we owe to him as a lawyer, 
we must never forget that this is only one of his titles to 
fame. Like Philip de Beaumanoir,* he was, almost above all 
else, a poet. For the most part he uses Philip’s favourite 
metre; and if his compositions, like Philip’s verses, fall 
somewhat short of the measure of true poetry, he was at least 
an effective satirist ; while almost every page of his history 
shows that he was steeped to the lips, like Rannulf Glanville tf 
himself, in the literature of the French ‘ Chansons de Geste.’ 
In truth, Philip de Nevaire’s intellectual activity was such 
that he left hardly any field of literature untried. We have 
lost the religious songs he wrote in praise of ‘Our Lord, His 
‘Mother, and the Holy Saints;’ but we still have some of 
the secular songs with which he charmed his friends and his 
enemies alike. His genial nature and his high spirits appear 
to have fascinated even his fellow-Lombards, against whom 
he fought, and who must have regarded him as half a traitor to 
his race; for there seems to be something of the pride of 
personal possession in the ery that went up when the lance- 
thrust wounded him at the siege of Dieudamour: ‘ Our song- 
‘maker is dead.’ He was fighting on the wrong side, it is 
true; he was singing in the alien French tongue, and not in 
his and their Italian; yet for all this he was their fellow- 
countryman, of whose genius and versatility they were proud. 

Like Brunetto Latini, like Canale, Philip de Nevaire 
forsook his native Italian for French; and his works are a 
curious illustration of the extent to which that tongue 
dominated literary production in the thirteenth century.. 
Like Martin de Canale,t he may have made his choice partly 
‘because the French tongue is current over the whole world, 
‘and is more delectable to hear and read than any other; ’ 
or, in the slightly different phraseology of Dante’s tutor, 
‘because it is a more delightful tongue, and better known 


* Philip de Beaumanoir’s poems have been lately edited in two vols. 
by H. Suchier (Soc. des Anciens Textes). 

{ For Rannulf de Glanville and the French Romance of ‘ Raoul de 
Cambrai’ see Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘De Instructione Principum,’ 
iii. 12 (Rolls Series, p. 248). 

t Canale’s ‘ Chronique des Veniciens,’ Pt. I. c. 1 : ‘Et por ce que lengue 
Franceise cort parmi le monde, et est la plus delitable a lire et a oir que 
nule autre, me sui ieentremis de translater l’ancienne estoire des Veneciens 
de latin en Franceis.’ 
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‘than all the rest.’ But it must also be remembered that 
he had an excuse for employing French in his works such 
as his two contemporaries lacked. It was the language of 
the Cyprian court in which he lived ; and it was largely for 
this reason that he wrote in French, even when compiling 
his treatise on the Four Ages of Man, a work which in its 
trick of anecdotal moralisation challenges comparison in 
some respects with Nicholas Bozon, or even with the Gesta 
Romanorum. Naturally, he drew up in French his treatise 
on the Laws of the French Kingdom of Jerusalem ; and, still 
more naturally, it was in French that he composed his greatest 
work of all, that work which is his chief claim upon the 
gratitude of posterity—his History of the War between John 
of Ibelin, the greatest baron of the Latin East, and the Latin 
emperor, Frederick. This is one of the very few thirteenth- 
century French books that can fairly be called a history. In 
this respect it is miles above the childish, though charming, 
naiveté of Ernoul or Joinville; while, at the same time, it is 
hardly less removed from the somewhat purposeless detail of 
Villehardouin. It is not a great work as the work of William 
of Tyre is great. But, tried by any lesser standard of 
comparison, it will something more than hold its own. And 
when we consider that Philip de Nevaire was a man of action 
as well as a student, we may justly give him the very highest 
place in our esteem; seeing that even as a man of letters he 
stands far above many of his better-known contemporaries. 
But, while thanking him for all his literary work, we are still 
more grateful to him for the picture he has set before us of 
the crowning virtue of medizval times—that of mutual fealty 
and trust between lord and vassal. His life exemplified the 
ideal of the old French poem he must have known so well: 
‘ For his lord ought a man to suffer every ill; for his lord 
‘ought he to thole both heat and cold; for his lord ought he 
‘to pour out his blood and spend his flesh.’ Faithful to his 
lord’s interest, he fought for John of Ibelin while John of 
Ibelin was living ; and, when his lord was dead, he penned his 
praise as hardly any other medizval hero’s praise was penned. 
And we may most fitly take our leave of loyal lord and 
loyal vassal in Philip’s own words, praying that 


‘Our Lord God, who is pity and compassion’s self, of this pity and 
compassion, in that other life, will give lasting rest and joy unending 
both to him who wrote this book, and to all other Christian men and 
women, if it he His good will. Amen,’ 
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[pe period of decadence of any art is always the period 

at which criticism and discussion as to its conditions 
and principles are most rife. In the earlier stages of its 
history, when it is rising in importance and significance, 
the chief producers or makers in the art are entirely occu- 
pied in the work of production, and have neither leisure nor 
inclination to propound theories as to their methods and 
aims. It is when the epoch ends, when all the fresh re- 
sources of the art seem to be exhausted, when its practi- 
tioners (if we may be pardoned so formal a word) are 
anxiously striving to evolve from it something which may 
at least have sufficient appearance of novelty to keep up a 
belief in its prolonged vitality—it is then, when the whole 
achievements of its past are spread as an open book before 
us, that it becomes a tempting subject for philosophic specu- 
lation and literary discussion, and, in Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase— 


~I 


‘The famous critics judge it all.’ 


At this point we seem now to have arrived in the art of 
music, All seems to have been made out of it, for this 
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epoch, that can be made; it will have a renaissance some 
day, no doubt, and perhaps a great and fertile one. In the 
meantime we are writing books about it, by way of paying 
the last honours over its grave. 

The most important of the publications relating to music 
which have recently appeared in England is unquestionably 
Dr. Parry’s ‘Art of Music,’ which aims at nothing less 
than presenting, within the space of one moderate-sized 
volume, a complete summary of the history and esthetic 
conditions of the art, from its earliest inception down to 
the present moment. That so ambitious an attempt in the 
criticism of music should have been made, and that it should 
have been successfully carried out, by a musician who is 
engaged in the active exercise of his art as a composer, is 
in itself somewhat remarkable. Possibly, however, there 
may be more relativity between the occupations of composer 
and analytical critic in this case than appears at first sight ; 
since Dr. Parry’s compositions, in spite of occasional out- 
breaks of genuine inspiration, impress one for the most part 
as the productions of a studious and thoughtful master of 
the technique of his art rather than the spontaneous utter- 
ances of a musical poet. 

Dr. Parry is a very different writer now from the 
*‘C. H. H. P.’ whose initials used to appear, in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music,’ at the foot of articles characterised 
at once by enthusiasm, intolerance, exuberance of style, and 
occasionally very bad English. He has not acquired a literary 
style, so that his book is rather heavy reading, and he still 
occasionally makes slips in grammar; e.g. ‘ The adoption of 
‘harmonic principles of treatment were as essential to the 
‘development of modern orchestration as to the develop- 
‘ment of forms of the sonata order;’ on which the natural 
comment is, ‘Were it?’ But he has become far wider and 
more tolerant in his views, and much less exuberant in his 
expression of them; his work is, in the main, a fair and 
well-balanced critical exposition of the history and esthetic 
of the art of music, which will probably take a permanent 
place in musical literature, and with much of which we are 
entirely in agreement; and where we cannot concur in the 
author’s opinions we can, at least, find little to complain 
of in the spirit in which they are expressed. Indeed, con- 
sidering that Dr. Parry belongs professedly to what may be 
called the party of progress in music, and is a devout 
admirer of Wagner, his impartiality towards some com- 
posers who are generally supposed to represent the very 
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opposite tendency in music is noteworthy, and might well be 
taken as a lesson by some of the so-called musical critics of 
the day. 

In his views as to the origin of music Dr. Parry is an 
adherent of what, to borrow a term from the philologists, we 
may call the ‘bow-wow’ theory. ‘The story of music,’ he 
says, ‘has been that of a slow building-up and extension of 
‘artistic means of formulating utterances which in their raw 
‘ state are direct expressions of feeling and sensibility.’ This 
is the theory supported by Mr. Herbert Spencer, and illustrated 
by him by means of an example intended to show that, with 
increased stress of feeling, the intervals between high and 
low-pitched sounds, in the ordinary speaking-voice, tend to 
increase, coupled with the assertion that a similar variation 
of pitch is characteristic of music in which there is a stress 
of passionate feeling to be expressed. Mr. Spencer gives no 
musical examples, and probably as many might be adduced 
in contradiction of his theory as in favour of it. Dr. Parry 
does not commit himself to anything so definite as this, and 
he of course entirely repudiates the ‘ music-of-nature ’ theory, 
which, in fact, is so completely dead that it was hardly 
worth while to stab it again. Yet, when he comes to say- 
ing that ‘a dog making short barks of joy on a single note 
‘at the sight of a beloved friend or master is as near making 
‘ music as the small human baby vigorously banging a rattle 
‘or drum, and crowing with exuberant happiness,’ is he not 
coming rather near to the ‘ music-of-nature’ fallacy? Nor 
will Dr. Parry’s attempt to do away, to some extent at 
least, with the line of demarcation between music and the 
imitative arts by any means pass muster. That the object 
of painting is not the mere imitation of nature or of the 
human form is a truism, or passes for such nowadays; but 
to say that music is really on the same footing as painting, 
that ‘the history of both arts is really that of the develop- 
‘ment of mastery of design and of the technique of expres- 
‘sion,’ that ‘the only real difference is that the artist 
‘ formulates impressions received through the eyes, and the 
‘musician formulates the direct expression of man’s inner- 
‘most feelings and sensibilities,’ is pushing a partial analogy 
a great deal further than it will bear. The medium of 
expression in music is subject to and controlled by physical 
conditions ; but the conceptions which it expresses are of a 
purely metaphysical order. We speak of the ‘ form,’ ‘ propor- 
‘ tion,’ and ‘design ’ of a piece of music, because we have no 
other means of expressing conveniently our sense of certain 
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metaphysical properties in a musical composition than by 
using a language of comparison with the physical properties 
of another art. We are almost in danger of forgetting that 
these terms are only metaphorical; as Dr. Parry apparently 
forgets when he observes that ‘ complete musical art has to 
‘be made definite in its horizontal as well as in its vertical 
‘aspects, in the forward as well as the up-and-down motion’ 
—meaning that rhythm has to ve subject to design as well 
as melody; a very unphilosophical mode of expression when 
we consider that neither quality has anything whatever to 
do with horizontal or vertical movement, except solely in 
regard to the system on which music is indicated to the eye 
by written signs. The remark made, if we remember right, 
by Macfarren, that harmony of the old school was to be 
read horizontally, and harmony of the modern school verti- 
cally, was a good generalisation and a perfectly correct 
expression, since it referred to the method of reading the 
music on the page. Dr. Parry seems to have inadvertently 
made a further application of the expression, in a sense in 
which it has really no meaning, and only tends to confusion 
of ideas. 

The assertion that music formulates the expression of 
man’s innermost feelings and sensibilities in the same way 
that painting formulates impressions received through the 
eyes, equally involves a confusion of ideas. The expression 
in painting is imitative, while that in music, supposing 
that we admit that the object of music is the expression of 
our feelings, is at best purely symbolical. A mountainous 
landscape in a picture, however it may be conventionally 
treated in regard to colour and effect, in order to realise a 
certain ideal of the painter’s mind, is still a mountainous 
landscape, perfectly recognisable as such, and capable of 
direct comparison with the original in nature. Still more 
emphatically is this the case with the representation of the 
human figure, which, however it may be used for the ex- 
pression of special feeling or emotion, or as a portion of a 
composition invented by the painter, must in the first in- 
stance be a correct drawing of the figure, and is directly 
referable to the life-model as a test. Where is there any- 
thing analogous to this in the artof music? What possible 
resemblance is there between a mood of feeling in the mind 
and a combination or succession of musical tones? The 
two ideas are incomparable; it is only in a metaphorical 
sense that the latter can even be said to be symbolical of 
the former. It is true that crude and barbarous forms of 
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music have been evolved among savage tribes by, apparently, 
an attempt to arrange cries or sounds in a certain form of 
repetition and contrast, and so far these efforts may be 
taken as instances of an attempted formation of music on 
the ‘ bow-wow’ theory; but it is noteworthy that no music 
(if we are so to call it) commenced in this way has ever got 
very far. Those who are interested in the subject will find 
in Mr. Wallaschek’s book a great deal of curious informa- 
tion, evidently the result of much labour in inquiry and 
classification, in regard to the partially formalised cries 
and noises of barbarous tribes; but we do not believe that 
anything like the art of music, as we now know it, would 
have evolved itself out of the systematised howlings of all 
the savages in the world. The art of music, in the only form 
in which it has ever been worth serious attention, is an es- 
sentially artificial treatment of sound, founded on the Greek 
scale; and the Greek scale arose out of no ‘ bow-wowism,’ 
but out of the intellectual recognition by the Greeks of the 
mathematical relations of sounds. Here was laid the founda- 
tion of the possibility of the infinite variety of tone-structures 
which musicians of the modern epoch have built up, and, in 
building them up, have exercised that power of artistic 
creation which is one of the greatest joys and privileges of 
which the human intellect is capable. The production even 
of a new melody, distinct in its own special qualities of 
outline, proportion (to drop into metaphor again), and accent, 
is much more than a specialised form of human expression : 
it is the absolute creation of a new entity. The building 
up of a number of such melodies into an organised structure 
of sound, governed in all its parts by one predominating 
design, is a further effort of creation, the same in its 
nature, but of far greater power, interest, and elaboration. 
It is from no desire to express any meaning that musicians 
have created such works: it is for the pure pleasure of 
creating a new and beautiful organism; and to say that 
music—pure instrumental music—is the expression of 
certain feelings in human nature is putting a secondary 
object before the primary. Music may express, or be sup- 
posed to express, certain definite ideas or feelings of the 
mind, either by being linked with words, or by an indica- 
tion prefixed to it (such as the word ‘ Eroica’ attached to 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony) as to some feeling that was 
uppermost in the composer’s mind when writing it. But 
even in the case of such indications it is the music itself 
that is the interest to us, not the feeling we are told that it 
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is to express. The statement that the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s Op. 26 Sonata is a ‘Funeral March on the 
‘ Death of a Hero’ gives us a reason for its gloomy grandeur 
of style and its regular and persistent rhythm ; but it is the 
grandeur of the composition that impresses us, not the fact 
that it expresses funeral lamentation; and neither the 
beautiful Theme and Variations which open the Sonata, nor 
the brilliant and striking ‘ Allegro’ which concludes it, are 
any the less interesting because there is not the slightest in- 
dication of a meaning attached to them. In short, the reply to 
any one who asks, after hearing a fine piece of instrumental 
music, ‘ What does it express?’ is that it expresses itself, and 
is to be judged by its own character and effect as an artistic 
creation. Any other answer is beside the mark, and music 
which cannot interest the hearer by its own inherent power 
and beauty, without a secondary meaning tacked on to it, is 
essentially deficient as music.* This abstract character of 
the art of music is logically connected with its scientific 
basis in the Greek scale, and is inexplicable on the ‘ bow- 
‘wow’ or barbaric theory of its origin, which we entirely 
repudiate. The latter is only in keeping with a theory of 
music which demands that every composition shall have its 
‘ poetic basis ;’ that is to say, that it should have a meaning 
capable, if the composer had so willed it, of expression 
in words. Every such insistence, so far from being, as people 
nowadays wildly imagine, an addition to the intellectual 
interest of music, is merely a relapse towards ‘ bow-wow ’ 
and barbarism, a fall from ‘the great massy strengths of 
‘ abstraction ’ to flounder in the ‘ boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
* nor good dry land,’ of programme music and Romanticism. 

It is important to notice this point as to Dr. Parry’s 


* Even in the case of such a composition as Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, in which the strongly marked character and contrast of 
the first and the last two movements suggest the existence of a 
definite idea in the composer’s mind when writing them—i.e. an idea 
which could have been expressed in words—it is hardly likely that 
we should gain anything in enjoyment of the work by any indications 
of ‘ meaning’ having been appended by the composer. 'To have done 
this would only have been to narrow the poetic effect of the work, 
instead of leaving the imagination of the hearer free play. A chance 
expression of Beethoven’s in regard to the theme of the first movement 
has led to a definite idea being attached to that; but even in this case 
it is doubtful, from the way the expression is recorded, whether it was 
not more a kind of passing comparison in the composer’s mind than a 
definite statement of an intended meaning. 
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theory of the origin of music, and whither it leads us, because 
it is evident, though he does not directly say so, that he has 
had in his mind a connexion between this idea as to the 
origin of music and his critical estimate of the recent 
Romantic movement, as we may call it, in modern music. 
At the close of his first chapter he observes :— 


‘ Taking the most comprehensive view of the story of musical evolu- 
tion, it may be said that in the earlier stages, while the actual resources 
were being developed and principles of design were being organised, 
the art passed more and more away from the direct expression of 
human feeling. But after an important crisis in modern art, when 
abstract beauty was specially emphasised and cultivated to the highest 
degree of perfection, the balance swung over in the direction of ex- 
pression again ; and in recent times music has aimed at characteristic 
illustration of things which are interesting and attractive on other 
grounds than mere beauty of design and texture.’ 


Obviously, what the reader is to understand by this is, that 
the true and original aim of music was the expression of 
something else than beauty of design and texture ; that it 
fell under the condemnation, for a time, of seeking beauty of 
design as its chief aim, and in recent times has recurred to 
its true and original object of definite expression of ideas. 
It is easy to see, of course, all that this thesis is intended to 
cover. The expression ‘ beauty of design,’ we must observe, 
is rather unfairly used, as if to imply that this is all that 
is aimed at or is to be looked for from music of the classic 
school; as if it were a mere external play of musical design. 
We should be the first to admit that no music which is 
merely that can exercise much permanent influence on the 
human mind. The great works of the masters of the classic 
school are replete with feeling, controlled by artistic form ; 
but the feeling is inherent in the music itself, and cannot 
be expressed otherwise, and is not to be thought of as 
something separate from and behind the music, and capable, 
had the composer so chosen, of expression in words instead 
of in music. Regarding musical expression from this point 
of view, the truth appears to us to be quite in the opposite 
direction from that suggested in Dr. Parry’s sentence just 
quoted. Music was commenced on a scientific basis, and 
was carried on until quite recent times as a form of artistic 
invention and construction, with the exception of isolated 
protests on the part of men like Monteverde and Gluck— 
people of poetic perceptions but with very limited powers of 
musical construction—in favour of expression overriding form. 
In the present day,as Dr. Parry quite correctly says, there is a 
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kind of rally in favour of expression, to the neglect of form. 
But this is no return to the initial conditions of music: it is 
merely putting a secondary object of music in place of the 
primary object; it is an esthetic disease of the decadence. 
Whatever Greek music may in reality have been—which we 
shall never know with certainty—we must feel quite certain, 
from our knowledge of the Greek mind and temperament, 
that considerations of form must have been prominent in it ; 
and as to early music of the modern era, we should like to ask 
Dr. Parry two questions: first, does he class Palestrina 
among the composers with whom expression was paramount ? 
And secondly, which is the greater musician, Palestrina or 
Monteverde? They are near enough in epoch to be fairly 
compared, and the world has long ago decided that there 
ca be only one answer to that question. 

Apart from this initial heresy, Dr. Parry’s analysis of the 
elements of the art of music is most interesting, and is more 
full of thought and suggestion than most treatises of the 
kind that we have seen; though, as we shall have occasion 
to note, his manner of arranging his subject is not always as 
lucid or logical as it might be. He defines very well the 
parts which the two main elements, rhythm and melody, 
play in the formation of the complete art. But a more 
interesting and more original portion of his preliminary 
chapter is that in which he analyses the origin and 
nature of the effect of contrast, which is so prominent an 
element in musical design—the most important modern form 
of instrumental music, being, in fact, a dual system, in which 
the most important features in the composition are its two 
contrasting ‘subjects.’ Up to a certain point the human 
creature, he observes, is capable of being more and more 
excited by a particular sound or a particular colour ; but the 
excitement must be succeeded by exhaustion, and relief must 
be sought, not necessarily in absolute rest, but in appealing 
to other parts or centres of the organism, leaving those first 
appealed to time to recover themselves :— 


‘From this point of view, a perfectly balanced musical work of art 
may be described as one in which the faculties or sensibilities are 
brought up to a certain pitch of excitation by one method of proce- 
dure, and, when exhaustion is in danger of supervening, the general 
excitation of the organism is maintained by adopting a different 
method, which gives opportunity to the faculties which were getting 
jaded to recover; and when that has been effected, the natural 
instinct is to revert to that which first gave pleasure; and the renewal 
of the first form of excitation is enhanced by the consciousness of 
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memory, together with that sense of renewal of a power to feel and 
enjoy, which is of itself a peculiar and very natural satisfaction to a 
sentient being.’ 

Dr. Parry here supplies, in one sentence, a kind of key to 
the whole philosophy of the most prominent forms of musi- 
cal composition: the reason for the adoption of ‘ subjects’ of 
contrasting character, for presenting them in different keys, 
for changes of key generally, and for the reversion to the 
first subject and the early design of the composition towards 
its close. Even the coda would be thus accounted for—at 
least one aspect of it; for a rightly designed coda always 
has some relation, either in melody or rhythm, to the main 
contents of the composition, so that here again we come on 
the element of ‘the consciousness of memory.’ The other 
aspect of the coda, as a means of emphasising in a dignifged 
manner the close of an important composition, is not, indeed, 
explained by this analysis; that is a thing apart, and is a 
matter not so much of physiological experience as of esthetic 
perception. A composition on a grand scale and of serious 
character cannot be permitted merely to die out, as it were, 
when its main design is completed; we want to mark its 
termination in a manner worthy of its importance; and, 
moreover, we feel instinctively (as we do in all formal art, 
whether it be architecture, decorative design, or music) that 
continued progress in one direction cannot be suddenly 
arrested, with satisfaction to the mind, without the inter- 
vention of a specially designed ‘ close,’ forming itself a feature 
of the main design. 

The author’s chapter on scales ought to be an interesting 
one to all readers who wish to have a correct idea of the 
function of the scale in music, of the degree of its relation 
to physical law, and of the important differences which dis- 
tinguish the scale as employed in modern European music 
from the scales employed by some Oriental nations, and 
which appear to our ears so exceedingly abnormal and 
deficient in constructive principle. Many persons who 
listen to music without any thought of the conditions under 
which its production is possible may obtain a good deal of 
enlightenment by the careful perusal of this chapter in Dr. 
Parry’s book. Before any music in an artistic form can be 
possible a scale of definite sounds must be fixed upon 
(scala, ‘ladder,’ or series of steps in tone) ; that is to say, that 
out of the innumerable sounds of different pitch which are 
possible, but the closer intervals of which are barely ap- 
preciable by our ears, some must be selected and agreed 
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upon as forming the materials out of which an art of music 
can be constructed, and which can be indicated by written 
signs ; for, until we have systematised our tones so as to be 
able to reduce them to writing in some shape or other, no 
musical composition is possible beyond the mere learning of 
melodies by ear. Many persons, probably the majority of 
those who are not in any special sense students of music, 
have an impression that the musical scale, as we habitually 
hear and sing it, isa sequence of sounds which has a basis in 
natural law, and which it is more natural to human beings 
to sing than any other. This apparent naturalness, however, 
is to a great extent the effect of habit on ears which, even 
when not specially instructed in music, are certain to hear 
the accepted scale in some form or other from early childhood ; 
coupled, perhaps, with an acquired hereditary tendency 
towards the acceptance of that particular succession of 
sounds. Those who cherish the innocent superstition re- 
ferred to should study carefully Dr. Parry’s account of the 
scales of the Persians, Japanese, Indians, Chinese, and 
some other nations, and they will see how different nations 
have put together and made use of scales entirely different 
in intervals from ours, and which to us it seems almost im- 
possible that any one could sing. Yet Dr. Parry affirms, and 
speaks as from certain knowledge of the fact, that the 
Siamese, whose scale consists of seven notes exactly equi- 
distant from one another, and possesses neither a true fourth 
nor a true fifth, have had their ear so accurately educated 
to this scale that their musicians can tell at once by ear 
when a note is not true to their theoretical scale. This fact 
in itself is sufficient to show how large a part mere practice 
of the ear plays in habituating one to the sound of an 
interval.* 

It must be admitted, however, that Dr. Parry hardly 
makes it clear to the reader who is not a musician that 
there is one important distinction between our scale and 
the other existing scales of the world. It is perfectly true 
that our scale has no existence, so to speak, in nature; that 
it might have had more notes than it has, or some of them 





* We remember hearing the National Anthem played by a Siamese 
band, and the very curious result. The scale so far approximates to 
ours that the outline of the melody of ‘God save the Queen’ could be 
plainly distinguished ; but the whole sounded, both in regard to melody 
and harmony, as if it were played on instruments hopelessly out of 
tune. 
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different from what they are ; but it possesses the very im- 
portant superiority over all other musical scales in tke 
world that its two middle, and most important, notes, next 
to the terminal ones, or octaves, each represent the interval 
of a fifth from one of the octaves—the interval which 
presents the most complete concord (two vibrations to three 
in equal times) after the octave (one to two in equal times). 
Thus these two notes—the central fortress of our scale—do 
rest on a physical basis of precise numerical ratio, and the 
intermediate notes between them and the octave are arranged 
as nearly in simple numerical ratios as the imperfections of 
many of our instruments will admit. Such a scale admits 
of the simultaneous use of different notes in harmonic com- 
bination, if not quite with theoretical, at least with prac- 
tical, correctness ; in other words, a considerable proportion 
of the notes in our scale are in such relationship of vibra- 
tion-numbers that they can be sounded together without 
producing harsh and disagreeable dissonances. It is only 
with a scale formed on such a principle that the European 
developement of music, as an art of harmony as well as of 
melody, would have been possible. It was in the struggle 
towards an art of harmony on the part of the early 
medieval Church musicians that certain intervals of the 
Greek scale were slightly modified because, although suffi- 
ciently agreeable and convenient for a severe form of 
melody, they did not lend themselves sufficiently to the pro- 
duction of truly consonant harmonies ; and the other scales 
of the world, however available for the production of melody, 
and however interesting and piquant some of their melodic 
effects may appear to us, are of no use for the building up 
of an art of music in which harmonic structure goes hand 
in hand with melodic design. Moreover, the possession of 
this firmly and scientifically fixed fourth and fifth in the centre 
of our scale is of great importance, even in a melodic sense, as 
a guide to the eur in singing. Let any one try to sing, by 
ear alone, a succession of eight or more notes in intervals 
of whole tones, with no mental reference to any harmonic 
relationship in the notes, and see where he will land. 

That point as to the difference between the Greek tone- 
interval and certain of the tone-intervals of our scale Dr. 
Parry, by the way, passes over without mention. In what 
we suppose is intended for a popular book on the esthetics 
of music it should have been explained in general terms, as 
it affords rather an instructive comment on the difference in 
the necessary conditions of a scale when required for har- 
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mony, and when required for melodic use alone. It may be 
put in a simple and empirical way thus: If we take two 
notes C, an octave apart, and then have F a perfect fifth 
below the high C, and G a perfect fifth above the low C, the 
interval between the F and G, thus fixed by their harmonic 
relation with the octaves, would represent the Greek interval 
of one ‘tone.’ But if we were to begin to construct the scale 
from the lower C by making Done such tone above C, ana E 
one such tone above D, keeping the same proportionate dis- 
tance between each as between the first formed tone of F—G, 
we should find the E thus arrived at too sharp to form 
a consonant third with the C below it. In Greek music, 
which (whatever it was) was only melodic, this did not so 
much matter; but as soon as harmony was introduced a 
difficulty arose, and the tone-intervals between C and D and 
between D and E had to be lessened slightly, so as to bring 
the E to a true third with the C. Thus the intervals of 
whole tones in the modern scale are not all exactly the same, 
those between the first and second and second and third 
notes being smaller than that between the fourth and fifth. 
The interval between the latter is fixed by the fact that the 
fourth and fifth notes of the scale must necessarily form 
true fifths to the two C’s at the extremity of the octave. 
The other tone-intervals are modified arbitrarily, in a 
i melodic sense, in order to obtain the most consonant har- 
monic relations. That one fact, perhaps, goes further than 
anything else to make clear to the general reader the real 
relation of our scale to the art of music. It is based on 
physics to a considerable extent, but is not by any means 
physically perfect. But, as Dr. Parry observes in summing 
up the subject— 





‘ An ideally tuned scale isas much a dream as the philosopher’s stone, 
and no one who clearly understands the meaning of art wants it. ‘The 
scale as we now have it is as perfect as our system requires. It is 
completely organised for an infinite variety of contrast, both in the 
matter of direct expression—by discord and concord—and for the 
purposes of formal design. The instincts of human creatures for 
thousands of years have, as it were, sifted it and tested it till they 
have got a thing which is most subtly adapted to the purposes of 
artistic expression. It has afforded Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Wagner, and Brahms * ample opportunities to produce works which, 
in their respective lines, are as wonderful as it is conceivable for any 








* The omission of the names of Handel and Mozart is charac- 
teristic. 
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artistic work to be. A scale system may fairly be tested by what can 
be done with it.’ 

Having taken his readers through the subject of scales, 
Dr. Parry devotes the succeeding chapter to the subject of 
‘ Folk-Music,’ which he makes use of to illustrate the earliest 
and simplest types of musical form. There is no question 
that many early examples of popular song do illustrate very 
well the kind of duality, the alternation of a firstand second 
part and the return to the first part, which is the essential 
element in musical compositions of the most elaborate order. 
But to bring in this first notice of musical form as a kind 
of secondary point in a chapter devoted to ‘ folk-music’ 
seems hardly the way to give the ordinary reader a just idea 
of the importance of the subject. We should certainly have 
expected, in a work of this kind, to find a whole chapter 
devoted to the consideration of the subject of musical form, 
as the most important element in music next to melody and 
harmony. In such a chapter examples of folk-music might 
very suitably have been brought in as illustrations of musi- 
cal form in its simpler developements, and it would certainly 
have been a great deal more logical to do this than to 
devote a chapter to folk-music, and then drag in musical 
form as a kind of after-thought. The possible result of this 
manner of treating the subject is, that readers who are 
taking up the book to gain a first idea of musical esthetic 
would be completely misled in their sense of proportion. 

While mentioning the subject of folk-music, we may 
diverge for a moment to recommend to the notice of our 
readers the fine reissue of Chappell’s ‘Old English Popular 
‘ Music’ under the able editorship of Mr. Wooldridge, who 
has evidently thoroughly studied the subject, and whose 
numerous notes on the various compositions add a great 
deal of new information in regard to many of them. 
Besides these additions, Mr. Wooldridge, in his preface, has 
raised an important point for consideration in regard to the 
question of the true form of some of the older examples of 
popular song. It was formerly supposed, he observes, that 
the makers of the popular music had arrived by ear or 
intuition at a near approach to the modern melodic scale, 
while the learned musicians were still writing in the ecclesi- 
astical ‘ modes,’ and it was presumed that if an old popular 
melody appeared to be written in one of the ecclesiastical 
modes it was because of the omission of the modern signs 
of sharps or flats, which required to be supplied, and in the 
original edition of ‘ Chappell’ were in many cases supplied. 
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Mr. Wooldridge argues that there is no historical basis for 
such a supposition ; that the church music and the popular 
music of the day were based on the same scales, the latter 
being only the secular employment of the same art. For 
his argument on this point we must refer the reader to his 
preface; we feel convinced that the view is correct in the 
main, and that inthe fifteenth and early part of the 
sixteenth century there was no more a distinct sacred and 
secular art of music than in the full medieval period there 
was a distinct sacred and secular art of architecture. Acting 
on this conviction, Mr. Wooldridge has restored some of the 
older melodies to the form in which, at all events, they were 
written down, and has harmonised them in accordance with 
the ‘mode’ in which they were written. In most of the 
later examples Macfarren’s harmonies are retained. Some 
songs which rest only on tradition, and not on ancient 
documentary evidence, have been omitted from the new 
edition, which contains only such melodies as can be traced 
to their assumed date in written form. We may add that 
the book is produced in very handsome form, and is a valu- 
able addition te the library of the musical archeologist. 
Resuming our main subject, we turn next to Dr. Parry’s 
chapter on ‘ Incipient Harmony,’ which is very well done. 
It gives a vivid sketch of the curious floundering of the early 
composers in their attempts to make two or more sets of 
notes go together, and it may assist the reader who gives it 
his attention to do what is, no doubt, very difficult, viz. to 
realise what was the aspect of the problem of harmonised 
music to the men who first endeavoured to grapple with it, 
and had all its difficulties before them, without a precedent 
of any kind to guide them. We must here merely recom- 
meud the chapter to the attention of the reader, and pass to 
that on ‘Pure Choral Music,’ which deals with the period 
from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century, when part- 
writing had been rounded into something like a systematic 
form. These two centuries, as Dr. Parry puts it, were a 
period of music ‘ most pure, serene, and innocent, when 
‘ mankind was yet too immature in things musical to express 
‘itself in terms of passion or of force, but used forms and 
‘ moods of art which are like tranquil dreamings and com- 
‘munings of man with his inner self.’ The music of the 
period was purely choral; men’s perceptions ‘were just 
‘awakening to the actual beauty of the sound of chords 
‘ sung by voices,. . . and to the beauty of the relations of 
‘ the melodic forms of the different parts to one another ;’ 
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and this new delight awakened them ‘to a delicate percep- 
‘ tion of artistic means and a sense of style which is almost 
‘unique in the history of the art.’ Whether this is not 
putting it a little too strongly, whether the artistic beauty 
and importance of the music of the school of Palestrina and 
his compeers are not a little overrated at present, is a ques- 
tion to be asked. It is somewhat the case with it as it was 
with the early Italian painters—the pre-Raphaelite painters 
—at an earlier period of this century: they had been so long 
unduly neglected that there was a tendency, en revanche, to 
exaggerate them. Still, there is not much in Dr. Parry’s 
critique of the composers of this date, or their music, in 
which we cannot fully agree. We observe that he rightly 
emphasises the importance which they attached to providing 
that each individual part should be pleasurable to sing—a 
lesson which one may well wish could be re-learned by the 
writers of many modern hymn-tunes, services, part-songs, 
and others of the shorter order of choral compositions, 
where we find, too frequently, the choral parts used merely 
to make up successions of chords such as might with equal 
effect be played on the piano. Dr. Parry draws attention 
to a feature which every one who listens intelligently to the 
choral music of the early period must be conscious of—that 
in order to emphasise the independence of the voices, which 
was one of the great sources of beauty in this pure choral 
school of writing, the composers aimed at making the 
accents and climaxes of the various parts constantly alter- 
nate with one another: ‘one part rose when another fell, one 
‘held a note when another moved,’ and so on. The effect 
of this with a large and well-balanced chorus is something 
exquisite in its way,* and, to our thinking, often succeeds in 
producing the effect of passionate expression, though in its 
general form and conception the music is perfectly passion- 
less. 

We find, again, an instance of the author’s want of orderly 
and comprehensive method in the manner in which, in the 
chapter entitled ‘Pure Choral Music,’ the subjects both 
of early instrumental music and of organ music are dragged 
in, in a kind of parenthetical way, just as ‘ Form’ is dragged 
into the chapter on ‘ Folk-Music.’ This is certainly not the 


* We have never heard this class of music given with such effect 
and finish as by the Bristol Madrigal Union, a chorus of about ninety 
amateurs who have madea special study of ancient part-music, and have 
arrived at absolute perfection in singing it. 
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way to bring a great subject systematically and logically 
before the reader’s mind. The rise of instrumental music 
should have been separately traced. There was more excuse 
for treating the early organ music in the same category with 
the early choral music, since, as the author observes, it was 
much more closely connected with the forms of choral music, 
although in some of its features the early organ music 
represents the first real attempt at important separate 
instrumental composition. The characteristics of the class 
of organ compositions which were the immediate precursors 
of the great organ works of Bach are very well, though briefly, 
analysed by Dr. Parry; but the description, like that of the 
lute music, would have had its proper place in the succeeding 
chapter, ‘ The Rise of Secular Music,’ for, in spite of the fact 
that the organs were mostly placed in churches, the people in 
the time immediately preceding Bach went to the churches 
to hear what were really concert-solos on the organ, and the 
music performed was often of a perfectly secular character, 
and was, in fact, as brilliant as the capabilities of the 
performer and the character of the instrument permitted. 
As to the latter point, indeed, many of these early organ com- 
positions are, from our present point of view, totally un- 
suited to the genius of the instrument. 

In considering the rise of secular music, Dr. Parry takes a 
reasonable view of Monteverde, who has been elevated by 
some modern critics toa position quite beyond his merits. 
As the author observes, ‘it may well be doubted whether he 
would ever have succeeded in a line of art which required 
concentration and logical coherence of musical design. He 
seems to have belonged to that familiar type of artists who 
regard expression as the one and only element of import- 
ance.’ Possibly, some of us may think of a moderr 
dramatic composer to whose position and achievements, 
mutatis mutandis, somewhat the same criticism might be 
applied. The author does full justice to the importance of 
Lulli in the developement of the art of instrumental music, 
as also of Scarlatti, Corelli, and Couperin. The two pages 
in which the developement of the organ fugue from the imi- 
tation of choral part-writing is traced give a clear indication 
of the process, and of the transformation into a more free 
form which the fugue soon assumed on the organ. A reflec- 
tion which commences the succeeding chapter—‘ Combination 
‘of Old Methods and New Principles ’—is worth quoting for 
a double reason :— 
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‘The developement of design in music must inevitably wait upon 
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the developement of technique. . . . One of the reasons why instru- 
mental music lagged behind was, that men were slow in finding out 
the arts of execution, and even when the stock of figures and phrases 
which were adapted to various instruments had become plentiful, it 
took composers some time to assimilate them sufficiently, so as to have 
them always ready at hand to apply to the purposes of art when com- 
posing. It was this which gave performers so great an advantage in 
the early days, and accounts for the fact that all the great composers 
of organ music were fameus organists, and all the successful composers 
of violin music were brilliant public performers. In modern times it 
is, necessarily, rather the reverse, and the greatest composers are famous 
for anything rather than for their powers as executants.’ 


The first portion of this paragraph is no doubt true, and 
is interesting as drawing attention to the very different 
position and significance of executive power at a time when 
the art of instrumental music was in its infancy. But as 
to the last sentence of the quotation, we may surely ask, Why 
is it ‘necessarily’ the reverse now? and Where does the 
author draw the line of ‘modern times’? Ata very recent 
date, certainly, if facts are to bear him out. Beethoven, in 
his younger days at least, was a powerful executant on the 
pianoforte, and his perfect technique in treating the instru- 
ment in his compositions is, no doubt, partly to be attributed 
to this fact ; Mendelssohn was a splendid pianist and a very 
fine organ-player, and wrote admirably for both instruments 
(and in the case of the organ it may be seriously questioned 
whether any one who does not play the instrument can write 
properly for it). Spohr, a composer of a very high order in a 
general sense, and certainly one of the greatest composers 
for the violin, was also one of the greatest of violinists. M. 
Saint-Saéns, the most gifted and most ambitious of living 
French composers, is a splendid executant both on the organ 
and the piano. Herr Brahms first came prominently before 
the world as a young pianist of remarkable powers, making 
concert tours with the gifted but eccentric violinist, Reményi 
(‘ Powers eternal ! such names mingled !’ one might exclaim); 
whether he now undertakes to play his own pianoforte- 
music we know not, but if not, that is perhaps one ex- 
planation of its frequent toughness and awkwardness 
for the player, in which it is so different from the greater 
pianoforte music of Beethoven, which, except in a very few 
short and isolated passages, invariably ‘lies well for the 
‘hand.’ Our own feeling, which has been before expressed 
in these pages, is that for a composer to have no pro- 
ficiency in execution and no joy in playing music is an 
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indication of some serious defect in his musical organisa- 
tion. 

What Dr. Parry means by ‘old methods and new prin- 
‘ ciples’ is, that the first representatives of the new (secular) 
school of music had been exceedingly inefficient in choral 
writing, having discarded the methods and learning of the 
old school; but that by the time men’s minds were set in 
the direction of modern tonality and harmonic form, as dis- 
tinct from melodic modes and essentially coutrapuntal 
texture, something of the old choral style was revived under 
the influence of the new feeling for tonality. For as the 
art progressed it naturally became wider and more all-round 
in its aims; instead of being confined to one class of work, 
it was perceived that music could exercise itself in various 
fields—in instrumental compositions, in opera, in choral 
music—and the latter must be resumed on a wider basis, 
and in combination with instrumental music. This led up 
to the oratorio as presented by Handel, not without influ- 
ence from the Italians, as Dr. Parry fully recognises. ‘ All 
‘ the German composers,’ he observes, ‘ undoubtedly learned 
‘ much of their business from Italian examples,’ only adding 
to the Italian style the greater power of characterisation 
which belonged to the stronger German race. Dr. Parry, 
perhaps, even goes too far in finding in Bach a great deal 
of evidence of Italian influence and Italian study. That 
Bach may have studied the Italian music of his day is 
probable enough, but he does not appear to have benefited 
by it in the same way that Handel did, by acquiring the art 
of writing for the voice in a true vocal style. We are glad 
to observe that Dr. Parry, unlike many other musical critics 
of the present moment, is fully alive to this. He says 
plainly that Bach’s musical organisation ‘had become 
‘ steeped in organ effects, and the phraseology which was 
‘most appropriate to the instrument became the natural 
‘ language for the expression of his musical ideas, and re- 
‘ mained so for the rest of his life ;’ and that ‘ the origin of 
‘ the style of his vocal part-writing was the kind of counter- 
‘ point that he had learned from studying and hearing organ 
‘works when young.’ This is very much what was said 
some time since in our own pages, and what was again 
pointed out in a criticism on the Bach Festival of this year 
in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ which very much displeased 
some of the Bach-worshippers of the day. Dr. Parry’s 
estimate of Handel is, however, less judicial and impartial 
than his attitude in regard to Bach. In contrasting 
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Handel with the Italian composers, from whom he acquired 
his skill in writing for the voice, he says truly: 


‘He not only gives in his choruses the direct expression of the 
feelings of human creatures whose places the singers might be said to 
take, in exultation, mourning, rage, devotion, or any other phases of 
human feeling; but he makes most successful use of them for de- 
scriptive purposes, and for conveying the impression of tremendous 
situations and events. This may have been somewhat owing to his 
English surroundings, as the German bent is to use music more for the 
expression of inward emotion and sentiment than for direct concrete 
illustration. But this was a part of the developement of the artistic 
material of music which had to be achieved, and as it might not have 
been done so thoroughly under the influence of any other nation, it is 
fortunate that Handel did his part of the work under English influences, 
for the thoroughly Teutonic part of the work was assuredly as perfectly 
done as is conceivable by J. 5. Bach.’ 


But Dr. Parry is like Trinculo and Caliban under the 
cloak : ‘ His forward voice is to speak well of his friend ; his 
‘ backward voice is to utter foul speeches, and to detract ;’ 
for on almost the next page he endeavours to represent 
Handel as for the most part essentially a realist in music, 
and Bach essentially a spiritualist. Such a view of Handel’s 
genius as is implied here* is simply ridiculous—it is a 
monstrous distortion; and we can only say that we are 
heartily sorry for any musician who can utter it. The same 
critical fallacy appears in the remarks as to Handel’s and 
Bach’s recitative, in which we are told that Handel, having 
accepted the conventions of Italian art, ruined an enormous 
number of his works by mechanical formulas, while Bach 
endeavoured to intensify from moment to moment the ex- 
pression of the words ; that Handel’s recitative may be easicr 
to sing, but it means nothing. ‘ Easier to sing’—that is 
hardly the way to put it. The truth is that Handel’s recita- 
tives are first-rate specimens of vocal declamation by a com- 
poser who knew how to write for the voice, and Bach’s, for the 
most part, are not. Andas to the universal expressiveness of 
Bach’s recitative, the fact is that he often becomes trivial and 
puerile in his attempt to put special expression into words 
that do not call for it; whereas Handel’s instinctive sense of 
proportion showed him that there was no artistic necessity 
for labouring to give special expression to words that were 
merely narrative or explanatory. To say that he could not 
write recitative of the highest expressive power when the 


* See p. 180 of Dr. Parry’s book. 
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situation demanded it is ridiculous, and the mere recollec- 
tion of two such recitatives as ‘ Deeper and deeper still,’ and 
‘Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,’ ought to have been 
sufficient to prevent such a slander on his memory. In the 
general comparative consideration of the choral works of 
Bach and Handel, and the conditions under which they were 
written, which occupy the succeeding pages, we are glad to 
find indications of a more just estimate of the greatness of 
Handel, although he is again utterly ignored in the sueceed- 
ing chapter, on ‘The Climax of Early Instrumental Music.’ 
This chapter is really entirely devoted to Bach, and the 
analysis of his organ music and of the ‘ Wohl-temperirte 
‘ Klavier’ is excellent, and such as we entirely concur in. 
But although there is no question that Bach is a far more 
important personage than Handel as an instrumental com- 
poser, one would have thought that some mention might 
have been made, in a chapter on such a subject, of the com- 
poser of the First and Second Organ Concertos, of so many 
interesting and spirited oratorio and opera overtures, and of 
the ‘ Suites’ in A, E, and E minor, the latter containing a 
fugue which, if it had been discovered among the ‘ Wolhl- 
‘temperirte Klavier’ fugues, would certainly have taken 
rank as one of the finest in the collection. 

The chapter headed ‘Modern Instrumental Music’ is 
again an example of the confused plan of the book, as in 
reality it only deals with the earlier composers who led up 
to the ‘Sonata Form’ of composition. The type of the 
earlier form of sonata is here sketched out and described. 
The remark that Haydn, and Mozart, and ‘all the harpsichord 
‘ composers ’ failed in the slow, emotional movement of the 
symphony or sonata, is perhaps open to question both in 
regard to the fact (considering such an instance as the slow 
movement of Mozart’s C minor Sonata) and to the explana- 
tion given of it, viz. that ‘music had to wait for the de- 
* velopement of the technique of expression much longer than 
‘for the technique of mere design.’ That ‘the full perfec- 
‘ tion of the slow, emotional movement was not attained till 
‘ Beethoven’s time’ is true, but we believe the reason is to 
be sought in causes that lie much deeper than any question 
of musical technique. The type of emotional feeling expressed 
in the slow movements of Beethoven did not exist in the days 
of Haydn and Mozart; such music could not have been pro- 
duced in the eighteenth century, any more than Shelley’s 
poetry could have been produced in the eighteenth century ; 
the difference in the emotional element is just as marked in 
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poetry as in music, though in the case of the former there is 
no question of technique to be taken into account. 

We may for the present skip Dr. Parry’s chapter on ‘ The 
‘Middle Phase of Modern Opera,’ and proceed with his 
treatment of the subject of pure instrumental music, con- 
tinued in the chapter entitled ‘The Middle Stage of the 
‘ Sonata Form,’ in which the treatment of the fully developed 
form of composition which is almost invariably observed in 
the first movement of a symphony or sonata is analysed 
in some detail, though without musical illustrations, which 
would certainly have been a great assistance in rendering 
the subject clear to the reader. ‘ From the point of 
‘ view of design,’ the author observes, ‘every moment and 
every step, from beginning to end, in such a work 
should have its own inherent justification and reason for 
existence. . . . In the more perfect movements there 
should be no moment when the principle of design is 
lost sight of or the ideas cease to be articulate.’ This is a 
perfectly true statement of the requirement of an ideally 
perfect movement of a symphony or sonata; it is also true 
that there have been only two or three rare geniuses in the 
world who have had such complete hold of their resources 
as to produce movements which are ideally perfect from 
every point of view. Dr. Parry avoids giving any instances. 
Among works which might be named as ideally perfect in 
form and detail are the whole of Mozart’s three principal 
symphonies ; the whole of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony; 
the first and the last two movements of his C minor Sym- 
phony; the whole of his Concerto in E flat; the whole of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Italian’ Symphony, and several of his over- 
tures, especially the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and the 
* Hebrides ;’ Mozart’s ‘ Die Zauberfléte’ overture, &e. But 
we fear our selection will not exactly please Dr. Parry. In 
general, we think his characterisation of the special qualities 
of Haydn and Mozart is fairly just, as comparative criticism ; 
but Dr. Parry consistently underrates Mozart, and generally 
speaks of him as he is spoken of in Crystal Palace pro- 
grammes, with a slight sub-flavour of condescension. In 
the general remark that ‘composers whose main spur is 
‘ artistic facility come to the point of production early, and 
‘do not grow much afterwards,’ he is probably right; but 
he adds as an illustration :-— 


‘ 
‘ 
. 
‘ 


‘Such composers as Mozart and Mendelssohn succeeded in express- 
ing themselves brilliantly at a very early age; but their technical 
facility was out of proportion to the individuality and force of human 
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nature, and therefore there is no such surprising difference between the 
work of their later years and the work of their childhood as there is in 
the case of Beethoven and Wagner.’ 

Passing over for the moment the critical absurdity of 
coupling Wagner with Beethoven, the reference to Mozart 
and Mendelssohn, as illustrations of the point in question, 
seems doubly misleading. In the first place, Mendelssohn’s 
main deficiency actually was in technique—as far at least as 
construction is concerned (he was a complete master of form 
and instrumentation)—and his strength lay in fancy and 
feeling, though not of the highest order; and as to Mozart, 
the advance in seriousness of aim and in power of expres- 
sion in his later works, as compared with his earlier ones, is 
remarkable, and continuous to the end, the portions of the 
‘Requiem’ which are known to be his own being the most 
serious work that he ever produced. 

Nearly all that Dr. Parry has to say about Beethoven is 
admirable, and attention should be drawn to the observation 
as to the combination in his nature of a very keen sense of 
design with a very poweriul impulse towards expression. 
This, as Dr. Parry observes, accounts for the-.curious varia- 
tion in type of his work; the intensity of expression some- 
times breaking through formal design, while in later works 
the feeling for design again seems to come uppermost. That 
in some of Beethoven’s latest works the preponderance of 
expression over design threatened to upset the coach he does 
not say, though we think it might be said (in the light of a 
warning) ; and in remarking on the manner in which Beet- 
hoven revolutionised the technique of the keyboard, and 
evolved the true pianoforte style out of the old harpsichord 
style, it should not be forgotten that Mozart, though 
nurtured on and too much possessed all his life by the 
harpsichord style, had, nevertheless, foreseen and suggested 
some of Beethoven’s modifications of treatment.* And 
while we concur, of course, entirely in the author’s remarks 
about the importance of studying and realising the design 
of a great composition in all its detail—how few hearers 


* See, for instance, the syncopated passages for the piano part in 
the slow movement of the Sonata in A for Pianoforte and Violin; the 
similar passages in the beautiful slow movement of one of the solo 
Sonatas in F ; the broad and massive style of the middle episode in 
the slow movement of the Sonata in C minor, and the style of the finale 
of the Sonata in A minor, This latter movement, there can hardly be 
a doubt, furnished Beethoven with the hint for the finale of his D minor 
Sonata. 
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probably do so!—it appears to us that his method of illus- 
trating it by the comparison between a composition of 
Mozart’s and one of Beethoven’s which happen to com- 
mence with the same phrase (the finale of Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony and the first movement of Beethoven’s First 
Pianoforte Sonata), of course to the disparagement of 
Mozart, is one of the most far-fetched and illogical proceed- 
ings we have ever come across in musical criticism. In 
spite of their beginning with the same phrase, the two com- 
positions are so totally distinct in character and aim that 
they do not bear comparison in any way; and while we 
must remember that Mozart’s is a late composition (in his 
comparatively short career), and Beethoven’s an early one, 
it is certain that the former has a force and a constructive 
power about it compared with which this particular com- 
position of Beethoven’s appears very naive. If the book 
reaches a second edition, we hope the author will expunge 
this unhappy effort in comparative criticism, and illustrate 
the detail of musical form, and its bearing on musical ex- 
pression, in some more logical manner. 

The principal modern composers are touched upon in the 
chapter on ‘Modern Tendencies,’ mostly with very just 
criticism, and with occasional happily characteristic touches, 
such as the remark about Berlioz, that ‘he was more excited 
‘by the notion of what music might be brought to express 
‘than by the music itself.’ Of Mendelssohn Dr. Parry says, 
with perfect truth, that ‘he was one of the few composers to 
‘whom, in his best moments, all the resources of art were 
‘ equally available.’ And to Mendelssohn’s success in oratorio 
he does almost more than justice, for one can hardly say that 
his choral writing was ‘the best since Handel and Bach,’ 
with Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ and Beethoven’s two Masses 
staring one in the face; and, while Mendelssohn treated 
the chorus grandly in passages of massed harmony, he was 
certainly very weak in anything like fugue or constructive 
part-writing. However, as Dr. Parry is a musician whose 
opinion will have weight with the ‘advanced’ set of 
amateurs and critics, it is to be hoped that his hearty 
recognition of Mendelssohn’s powers will do something to 
put a stop to the absurd tone of depreciation which has 
lately been adopted in musical circles in regard to this com- 
poser. It is noticeable also that, in referring to Schubert, 
Dr. Parry speaks of him merely as a song-composer ; so that 
we may presume that he has nothing to say to the attempts 
which have been made in this country to inflate Schubert 
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into a great instrumental composer, merely because the 
scores of his lost symphonies were discovered by an English 
amateur with a great many friends in the musical press. 
The developement of Opera is treated of by Dr. Parry in the 
two chapters, consecutive in subject, though not in position, 
on ‘The Middle Stage of Modern Opera’ and ‘ Modern 
‘ Phases of Opera.’ In the former chapter he deals chiefly 
with Gluck and Mozart, going into a good deal of interest- 
ing analysis of the methods of both, but, in our opinion, over- 
rating Gluck and greatly underrating Mozart. There seems 
to be a general reluctance among writers on music to tell the 
whole truth about Gluck. When they approach what they 
must inwardly know are his weak points, they shuffle out of 
it with evasive phrases, as Dr. Parry does when he says, ‘ He 
‘ [Gluck] has very little feeling for polyphony, or for the 
‘ effects which are produced by those kinds of chords which 
‘ become possible only through the independent treatment 
‘ of parts.’ The plain truth is that he could not make use 
of polyphonic composition because he had neither natural 
nor acquired mastery over its difficulties ; and Handel’s rough 
criticism, ‘He knows no more of counterpoint than mine 
‘ cook,’ expressed just the fact. That Gluck was a man of 
great earnestness of purpose, that he wrote noble and expres- 
sive melodies, that he had a great deal of perception and origi- 
nality in the use of special instruments to produce special 
effects of coiouring in the accompaniments(a point in which he 
was quite in advance of his age), that he had a very fine per- 
ception of dramatic effect and situation—all this is perfectly 
true; but as far as musical composition in the wider sense 
is concerned Gluck was we: ak, and could only move timidly and 
within narrow limits; and the reason why Mozart’s operatic 
works exhibit a free and splendid use of polyphony, and 
Gluck’s do not, is not so much from any difference of 
principle as for the much simpler reason that Mozart could 
do it and Gluck could not, and the result of this is that a 
good deal of Gluck’s music is, after all, rather dull. People 
have heard a good deal of his ‘ Orfeo’ lately in London (by 
no means so well done as it ought to have been, in spite of 
newspaper raptures), and we would ask those who can think 
for themselves whether, after all, it is not the fact that 
‘ Orfeo’ is made chiefly by the two great airs for the principal 
character, and whether the remainder of the work did not 
really impress them as rather weak, uninteresting, and naive 
music. As to Dr. Parry’s cautious and grudging praise of 
such a masterpiece as ‘Don Giovanni,’ merely because its 
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wsthetic form does not satisfy a certain conventional prin- 
ciple in regard to the relation of music to dramatic situation, 
we need not now enlarge on the subject, since we have 
already expressed ourselves fully in regard to Mozart in an 
article * which, possibly, some of our musical readers may 
not have entirely forgotten. We may merely repeat here 
what we have before urged, and what ought to be obvious 
enough to every thinking person—that the question of the 
dramatic quality of the Mozart school of opera, in which a 
strict musical form is adhered to, is merely a question of the 
extent and nature of the conventional treatment agreed upon. 
In comparison with absolute realism, Wagner’s opera is as 
conventional as Mozart’s: it is only a different kind of con- 
vention ; and it is unquestionably true that Mozart was not 
a less, but a much more, dramatic composer than Wagner, 
since he possessed an apparently almost inexhaustible power 
of inventing melodic forms which are at once beautiful in 
themselves and essentially characteristic of the personages 
to whom they are allotted, while a majority of Wagner’s 
character-phrases (they are hardly melodies in the true sense) 
are not essentially characteristic at all: they only become 
artificially so, in the course of the performance, by the fact 
that they are consistently allotted to special characters. 

Dr. Parry’s chapter on ‘ Modern Phases of Opera’ contains 
much admirable criticism of modern opera. While con- 
curring entirely with his general view as to Meyerbeer (which, 
in fact, is very much the view of all thoughtful critics now), 
we may suggest that this composer deserves a little more 
recognition for his really brilliant and effective musical scene- 
painting, while occasionally, as in the well-known air for 
Isabella in the fourth act of ‘ Robert,’ he did rise to the 
expression of genuine passion. ‘The larger share in the 
chapter is devoted to Wagner’s operas, a subject on which 
Dr. Parry is so thoroughly in earnest, and at the same time 
so thoroughly free from the vulgar cant and the exaggerated 
phraseology of the common Wagner-worshipper, that even 
those who differ from him may read him with pleasure. Nor 
do we know that there is any specific statement in his ana- 
lysis that we should entirely dissent from. What we dissent 
from, rather, is the general deduction drawn—that Wagner’s 
method ‘ is the logical outcome of the efforts of the long line 
‘ of previous composers, and the most completely organised 
‘system for the purposes of musical expression that the 











* Edinburgh Review, October, 1879, 
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‘world has yet seen.’ Both propositions we should call 
absurd. In what possible sense is it the outcome of the 
highly elaborated developement of musical form in in- 
strumental composition? It is a departure in another 
direction—a breaking up of musical form ; and, in fact, some 
of the most ardent worshippers of Wagner will not scruple 
to say, ‘ You must not think of or criticise it as mere music ; 
‘ you must regard it as a combination of drama and music; ’ 
which is quite another thing. ‘Then, as to the ‘ most highly 
‘ organised form,’ what does Dr. Parry mean by ‘highly 
‘organised?’ Of course we concur with him in regard to 
Wagner’s splendid mastery and expressive use of orchestral 
colouring ; and his claim that Wagner was not by any 
means as regardless of tonality as he has been supposed to 
be is supported very plausibly, though it looks to us rather 
like an ex post facto attempt to find law and order where 
they hardly existed inthe mind of the composer. Dr. Parry 
lays stress on Wagner’s polyphony, which he compares to 
that of Bach; and Mr. Hadow tells us, in his chapter on 
‘ Musical Criticism,’ that polyphony nowadays is to be taken 
to mean ‘ free counterpoint,’ in opposition to the old, rigid 
system of counterpoint. We will make no quarrel about 
words, but does not this really mean polypheny not of a 
more, but of a less, highly organised type than that of the 
old masters? In plain English it means the flinging in of 
notes anyhow, so that they seem to subserve the desired 
effect; and the result is a kind of ‘ wobble’ of combined 
sounds, in which accuracy of playing even becomes of little 
consequence, in place of a distinctly and logically organised 
construction. We are not arguing for what are called 
‘rules of counterpoint,’ or any scholasticism of that kind, 
but simply for the observance of what may be called musical 
logic ; every sound having a definite and logical relation with 
what preceded, accompanies, and is to follow it; and to lose 
that is not to organise, but to disorganise, music, as, in fact, 
we maintain that Wagner has done. For that kind of achieve- 
ment which is the real test in the mastery of organised form 
in music, the origination and construction of a great piece 
of abstract instrumental music, Wagner, like Gluck, had no 
faculty at all; he could only deal with the succession of short 
instrumental episodes suggested by the changing situations 
on the stage and by the words of his poems. That he showed 
wonderful skill in linking these episodes together is true, 
but episodical composition it is for all that. The ruin of 
singing, which seems likely to be a collateral consequence of 
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Wagner’s popularity, is another point not to be overlooked, 
and Dr. Parry’s specious argument, that singing which is 
not beautiful may have much more intellectual interest than 
singing which is beautiful, fails to appeal tous. To our mind 
singing is singing, and shouting is not singing. Not long 
since we heard ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ given in one week, and 
‘ Fidelio’ in the following week, by the same company, the 
principal singers being naturally the same in both cases. 
Now, those singers who in ‘ Tristan’ were shouting at the 
top of their voices with the greatest freedom and aplomb 
positively could not sing Beethoven’s music—seemed per- 
tectly embarrassed and overweighted with it; and the 
quartet in the first act and the exquisite tenor solo at the 
commencement of the second act were jerked out rather than 
sung, without any charm or finish of vocalisation whatever. 
That is what must be the result if the Wagner mania goes 
on. To another and more deeply seated incongruity of 
Wagner’s art we shall have to refer before concluding. 

It is significant that Wagner’s method of composing is said 
to have been that of ‘ pounding’ on the piano till he got what 
he wanted. It is impossible not to feel considerable sym- 
pathy with his first wife, Minna, who was practically deserted 
because she did not care enough about her husband’s music, 
and who, according to Mr. Finck, naively asked a question 
which is likely to be some day asked again—‘Is Richard 
‘really such a greatman?’ Perhaps the most characteristic 
thing in Mr. Praeger’s volume is the following short note 
addressed to him by the composer :— 

‘My pear F You will be, no doubt, angry with me when 
you hear that I am soon to marry Biilow’s wife, who has become a 
convert in order to be divorced. ‘ Yours, 

‘R. WaeGner.’ 





Mr. Hadow is, in a literary sense, an admirable writer, 
and in a musical sense possesses a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. His ‘ Studies’ relate to Berlioz, Schumann, and 
Wagner in the first series, and to Chopin, Dvorak, and 
Brahms in the second series. The first series is prefaced by 
an essay on ‘Music and Musical Criticism ;’ the second, by one 
on ‘ Outlines of Musical Form.’ It is these two essays which 
give their chief permanent value to the two books; and 
perhaps the author would have been better advised to have 
published them together in a separate volume, instead of 
binding them up with essays on special composers, which 
properly belong to a different class of musical literature. 
As far as these critical essays on composers are concerned, 
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they may be said to show excellent judgement and insight 
as comparative criticism, with the defect that, in a positive 
sense, they are mostly pitched in too high a key. Mr. 
Hadow is a modern of the moderns, and, like many critical 
writers on art and literature in a decadent period, he mis- 
takes characteristics of decadence for characteristics of 
promise. When a critic, in speaking of form, casually ob- 
serves that it is vain to hope for a perfect work of musical 
art, ‘unless it be one signed by Beethoven or Brahms,’ 
we can see pretty well where he is. His essay on Wagner 
presents rather a curious contrast between the very enthu- 
siastic praise bestowed on the various compositions con- 
sidered separately, and the rather cautious and balanced 
language of the summing up in the last two paragraphs. 
Mr. Hadow tells us that ‘“ Tristan” in its purely artistic 
‘aspect is simply irresistible,’ and somewhere among Mr. 
Finck’s rhodomontade we read that some new word is 
required to represent adequately its perfection. We quite 
understand the sense in which Mr. Hadow speaks: the 
composer has carried out in every detail the scheme of 
musical treatment which he designed, with the greatest 
completeness. Yet we can conscientiously say that every 
performance of ‘ Tristan’ that we have heard has confirmed 
the impression which the first study of the work made on us: 
viz., that the first act is very interesting, and full of dramatic 
incident; the second act very lengthy, the love-duet absurd 
at the opening and tediously sensuous at the close, and the 
chance of an exquisite musical effect in the combination of 
the love-scene with the voice of the watching Brangiine 
entirely manque; while the third act is dull to a degree, in 
some places ridiculous, and for the most part totally un- 
worthy of the name of ‘ music’—always excepting the final 
death-song, which is one of the great moments that are to 
be found in all Wagner’s operas. Add to this that the 
majority of the poem is simply fustian, considered in a 
literary sense, although the whole conception is no doubt 
very striking. And we believe that opinion would be shared 
by a great many more persons than Mr. Hadow has any idea 
of, and people whom it would be quite impossible for him to 
daff aside as intellectually incompetent to form a judgement. 

In regard to other points in Mr. Hadow’s volumes, we may 
say that we think his chapter on Chopin an admirable piece 
of criticism, though a little cold; that on Schumann an 
excellent and very just appreciation of the special qualities 
of his genius. That on Brahms is worth reading, but we feel 
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almost certain that he places Brahms a good deal too high ; 
and his constant insistence on the gravity and seriousness of 
Brahms’s genius seems rather like the desire to defend 
his idol against the charge, which may certainly be made 
against him, of being not infrequently rather dull; at all 
events crabbed and obscure, and occasionally very lengthy. 
Mr. Fuller Maitland, in his ‘Masters of German music,’ 
compares Brahms with Browning, and points out how much 
of Browning’s writing, at first considered merely obscure and 
uncouth in comparison with Tennyson, has been recognised 
as instinct with dramatic life and meaning. To this we may 
reply that Browning has already passed through a phase of 
being somewhat over-estimated, and that a certain reaction 
in regard to him has already set in. Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
study of Brahms is pitched in a lower key than that of 
Mr. Hadow, and we think is nearer the truth; but the time 
has hardly come yet to attempt to form a conclusive judge- 
ment on the ultimate position of this composer in the 
hierarchy of great musicians. It is a subject to which we 
may return. 

The other composers dealt with by Mr. Fuller Maitland 
are Max Bruch, Goldmark, Rheinberger, Joachim, Madame 
Schumann, Bruckner, Strauss, and one or two others whose 
names are little familiar to English ears, but possibly should 
be more so. The book, it should be observed, is one of a series 
dealing with living composers only. We know not why, in 
referring to Rheinberger’s organ compositions, there should 
have been any reservation in speaking of them as the best 
compositions of their class since Mendelssohn’s Sonatas, or 
why the reservation should be made in favour of so dull 
though respectable a composer as Gustav Merkel. ‘ Masters 
‘of French Music’ is a companion volume by Mr. Arthur 
Hervey. As this was completed just before Gounod’s death 
he is included among the composers treated of, forming, in 
fact, the chief name among them. Mr. Hervey’s literary 
style is poor and commonplace, and some of his musical 
prejudices seem pretty strong; but his summary of Gounod’s 
art represents, we think, the exact truth, doing full justice to 
the composer’s genius and originality without ignoring his 
deficiencies. In one sense Gounod seems to have been for a 
long time in France what Mendelssohn was in England, a 
kind of popular model of perfection. A remark of Ernest 
Reyer’s is quoted, to the effect that every one nowadays wrote 
music in the style of Gounod, with the addition, ‘ So far, it 
‘is still that of Gounod himself that I prefer.’ The article 
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on M. Saint-Saéns is interesting, giving a good idea of the 
multifarious and all-round acquirements of this remarkable 
musician, but we fear that the estimate of his importance as 
a composer is too high. There is splendid talent in every- 
thing he does, but there seems always a certain hardness and 
lack of inspiration about his music, which inclines one to 
hear it with respect and interest rather than enthusiasm. 

It is one of the merits of Dr. Parry’s book, to which we 
have devoted the chief portion of our space, that the opinions 
expressed in it are in many points independent of, and at 
variance with, the current fashion of musical taste. It is 
curious how little there is of this independence of thought 
in the average musical criticism of the day, which appears 
to be, for the most part, merely the journalistic expression of 
popular taste, not in any sense the director of it. Twenty- 
five years ago, for example, England was dead against 
Wagner, and all the critics sang the same tune. Now 
Wagner is the fashion, and all the critics follow suit; and 
the same about other points in music. Schubert is also at 
present a fashion in this country,* and in the ‘Times’ of 
March 4, 1893, we were told that ‘the immortal Choral 
Symphony of Beethoven, and the not less sublime unfinished 
‘Symphony of Schubert, are worthy in all respects to stand 
‘side by side.’ What can one think of the critical judgement, 
of the sense of proportion, of a ‘critic’ who could pen such 
a sentence as that? A curious part of the spectacle is the 
astonishment and anger exhibited by the professional critics 
when any one presumes to express an opinion different from 
the fashionable one, and their apparently absolute persuasion 
that they, and they only, are the leaders of musical thought. 
What presumption for any writer to call in question the 
position accorded now to Wagner, when ‘we have now at 
‘last made up our minds on the subject’! The ‘we’ in 
this case was, if we mistake not, the author of the dog- 
gerel verses on the death of Mozart which were read at 
the Mozart centenary concert of the Philharmonic Society 
amid the impatience and contempt of every educated person 
in the audience. Is it by intellects of such a standard that 
the questions of the intellectual value and probable per- 
manence of this or that type of art are to be settled ? or by 
the gentlemen who write smart impertinence in the musical 





* The current idea that Schubert is a great instrumental composer 
of the first order is purely insular; it has no existence, as far as we 
can ascertain, out of England. 
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columns of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ and the ‘ Saturday 
‘ Review,’ from which latter journal one of the most com- 
petent critics of the day has recently been banished to make 
way for a literary mountebank with a little smattering of 
musical knowledge? ‘Vernon Lee’ thinks it astonishing 
that the good renown which music has gained in its more 
healthful and more decorous days can make us sit out what 
we do sit out under its influence— 


‘ Violations of our innermost secrets . .. melting away of the soul’s 
outward forms, of its active structure, its bone and muscle, till there is 
revealed only the shapeless primeval nudity of confused instincts, the 
soul’s vague viscera. When music does this it reverts, I think, 
towards being the nuisance which, before it had acquired the pos- 
sibilities of form and beauty it now tends to despise, it was felt to be 
by ancient philosophers and lawgivers. At any rate, it sells its 
artistic birthright. It renounces its possibility of constituting, with 
the other great arts, a sort of supplementary contemplated nature ; an 
element wherein to buoy up and steady those fluctuations which we 
express in speech ; a vast emotional serenity, an abstract universe, in 
which our small and fleeting emotions can be transmuted, and wherein 
they can lose themselves in peacefulness and strength.’ 


This is beautifully said. And to the imaginary answer of 
a musician, that all new forms of music have brought the 
same kind of emotional stress with them at first, though 
they appear calm when we have become familiarised with 
them, ‘ Vernon Lee’ replies, ‘So much the worse, if true,’ 
but questions its truth. ‘Was the music of Handel ever 
morbid like the music of Wagner?’ The whole article is 
worth the attention of those who give serious thought to 
music and its place and function among the arts. 
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Art. X.—1. Madagascar: an historical and descriptive 
Account of the Island and its former Dependencies. By 8. 
PasFIELD OLIVER. 2 vols. London: 1886. 


2. Histoire Physique, Naturelle et Politique de Madagascar. 
Par ALFRED GRANDIDIER. Vol. i. Histoire de la Géo- 
graphie, avec Atlas, 2me tirage, revu et augmenté. Paris : 
1885-1892. 

3. Madagascar et les Hova, Description, organisation, 
histoire; avec une carte des environs de Tananarive du 
R. P. Roster. Par J.-B. Prouet, $.J. Paris: 1895. 


4‘Rom 1885 to the end of 1885, when M. Ferry was Premier, 
w small force of French colonial troops, backed by a 
squadron of men-of-war, commanded in succession by 
Admirals Pierre, Galiber, and Miot, held possession of the 
Malagasy ports at Mojanga, Vohemar, and ‘Tamatave ; 
although the commanders were never able during all that 
time to drive the Hova garrisons away from the positions to 
which they had retired, at but a short distance inland, 
whence they constantly harassed the invaders. Nor, indeed, 
does it seem that there was any intention whatever on the 
part of the French Government, during this period, of ad- 
vancing their marine infantry further into the interior of 
the island. When M. Ferry’s administration came to an 
untimely end, chiefly through misadventure of colonial 
enterprise in Tonquin, after a last half-hearted endeavour 
to penetrate the enemy’s intrenchments outside Tamatave, 
by M. de Freycinet’s instructions Admiral Miot negotiated 
a most unsatisfactory treaty with General Willoughby, and 
« French Residency was duly established at Antananarivo, 
where its presence was, so to speak, tolerated just so long 
as the carefully tabooed expression ‘ protectorate’ was never 
allowed to pass the lips of the representative of France. 

The history of those protracted and desultory naval opera- 
tions on the coast of Madagascar, of the heated discussions 
thereon in both the French Chambers, and of the wearisome 
pourparlers which preceded the conclusion of the unstable 
convention—never properly ratified—_has been recorded at 
length in the second volume of Captain Oliver’s historical 
compilation; but no official report, or livre jaune,* giving 


* A précis of the diplomatic correspondence appeared in a yellow 
bo ok, 1866; and the Hova Government published even fuller reports 
of the negotiations at Tamatave. 
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the full military details of the disastrous occupation has 
ever been published in Paris. At last, indeed, at the 
eleventh hour, on the eve of the present expedition, Captain 
Humbert, one of the orderly officers of the Minister of 
Marine, has been allowed to give to the public a brief and 
semi-official account of the late Franco-Hova war, which, 
however, adds nothing to what we have been able to gather 
from Captain Oliver’s book, excepting some good plans of 
the French lines and positions of the Hovas at the various 
points attacked and taken by the marine infantry within 
range of the French men-of-war. Moreover, good care has 
been taken to suppress all details and figures which could 
convey any true idea of the terrible mortality among the 
colonial troops which had the ill-fortune to be quartered on 
the fever-stricken coast during the operations. In the 
decade which has wellnigh elapsed since the termination 
of those events, the situation of all parties concerned has 
totally changed. Africa has since been regarded in an 
altogether different light by Europe. <A greed for territorial 
annexation has been awakened by the now famous partition 
of the dark continent among the great Powers; and colonial 
expansion, which ten years ago was a reproachful expression 
in the French Parliament, to-day has become a representa- - 
tive watchword of rivalry to Great Britain. France, too, 
no longer stands alone in Europe. The Republic, having 
formed a quasi-platonic alliance with the Eastern Empire, 
again seeks to create for herself a preponderance beyond 
the seas. She has determined to exhibit proof of her vitality 
and of her military and naval rejuvenescence by her ability to 
strike a powerful blow, at a distance from her arsenals, in a 
quarter where her dignity has been impugned. It was 
obviously her first obligation to erase the stigma which 
rested on her flag since it was hauled down at Antananarivo, 
to avenge the double check sustained both by her arms and 
diplomates, both of which had been forced to retire after a 
vain endeavour to uphold the rights they claimed for France 
over the island of Madagascar. ‘ Nous avons eu raison,’ 
said M. Ribot, ‘ de faire cette expédition, de l’entreprendre 
‘avec résolution, car nos droits et notre dignité y étaient 
‘ engagés.’ * 

Jt should be remembered that, previous to 1883, an 
ancient understanding existed between France and Great 


* Le Discours de M. le Président du Conseil, M. Ribot, 4 Bor- 
deaux, May 11, 1895. 
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Britain by which neither Power could interfere in Malagasy 
political affairs without the assent of the other. Conse- 
quently, it was rightly supposed in France that England 
viewed with some disfavour the enforcement by arms of 
French claims over Malagasy territory. All causes for any 
misunderstanding on this account have long since been re- 
moved. Five years after the Franco-Hova treaty had been 
signed, on August 5, 1890, Lord Salisbury made an arrange- 
ment with the then French ambassador at St. James’s, 
M. Waddington, to the effect that, in return for the recogni- 
tion by the Republic of a British protectorate over Zanzibar, 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty would recognise 
the protectorate of France over the island of Madagascar 
‘with its consequences,’ * thus effectually wiping out the 
verbal agreement which had been made thirty-two years 
before, by Lord Malmesbury (under Lord Derby’s adminis- 
tration), by the two Governments not to establish any 
protectorate in Madagascar. 

Ever since the cession of Diego Suarez, that deep gulf at 
the extreme north of the island, an extensive naval depdt 
had been there installed by the French marine authorities, 
together with the nucleus of a colonial establishment. 
Defences were erected and a commodious port, named 
Antsirane, has sprung into existence. As early as 1888, 
two years before the famous declaration, the southern limit 
of this new colony extended to the fort of Mahatsinjaorivo, 
about six miles inland from the bay, and was connected by a 
Decauville tram-line with the town; whilst this station has 
quite become recognised as the head-quarters of the French 
naval division in the Indian Ocean. The accumulation of 
coal and other supplies for their men-of-war in such a con- 
venient situation thus gave the French an important 
advantage which they had not possessed in the previous 
Franco-Hova war of 1883-85. Moreover, the military com- 
mandant was enabled here to recruit a number of Sakalavas 





* *T, Le Gouvernement de sa Majesté Britannique reconnait le 
Protectorat de la France sur I’Ile de Madagascar avec ses conséquences.’ 
When M. Hanotaux, Minister for Foreign Affairs, quoted this para- 
graph in his statement in the now historic debate of November 13, 
1894, he took care to emphasise the concluding sentence by the 
insertion of the word ‘ toutes ’—‘ avec toutes ses conséquences’—i.e. to 
ignore the statement of Lord Salisbury that his Government had 
‘reserved all rights and privileges which all subjects of either country 
might have in either island.’ Vide debate on Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, August 11, 1890. 
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from the west coast and, by way of experiment, form a 
battalion of tirailleurs, which has proved such a success that 
two more similar battalions have since been added, thus 
constituting a Sakalava regiment, the nucleus of a future 
Franco-Malagasy army, formed on the same lines as that 
which has done service for France in Senegal, Dahomey, 
and the Soudan. The Ministry of Marine had previously 
tried its hand at directing the former operations on the 
coasts of Madagascar, and it was now the turn of the 
Ministry of War to initiate the more important measures, 
which were contemplated, for the subjugation of the interior 
of the island. M. de Freycinet, who was responsible for 
the conclusion of the unprofitable treaty,* was in 1890 
Minister for War, and under his auspices the Conseil 
Supérieur quietly set on foot the necessary preliminaries, 
the most important of which was the study of the ground 
which was meant to be the theatre of the coming campaign. 
It had long been an axiom in Malagasy warfare that the 
two most notable features of defence relied on by the 
Hovas ever since the days of Radama the Great were those 
presented by the traditional ‘ generals,’ Hazo and Tazo, in 
other words, the forest and the fever, which have proved 
such obstacles to all foreigners on the coast line. It was 
the duty of the War Ministry to ascertain the exact 
topography of the terrain between the coasts and the 
capital, so that no obstacles in the route should delay an 
expedition in the lower country, where the mortality by fever 
could hardly be avoided. 

Two staff officers first traversed the ordinary routes, for 
they are mere tracks which cannot be dignified by the name 
of roads, which lead from the commercial ports on the east 
and west coasts. These were Chef d’escadron Gaudelette 
and Lieutenant-Colonel de Beylié, who were, however, so 
‘ shadowed’ by the Hovas that they were prevented from 
making such accurate observations as were required ; but 
there was no lack of information from other sources. 
M. Alfred Grandidier, the naturalist, who has explored the 
island in all directions, had accumulated a large amount of 
geographical information from reliable observation, which 
must have proved most valuable to the army authorities at 


* ‘En France on considéra le traité du 17 décembre 1885 comme 
un succes; mais pour ceux qui étaient i méme de bien saisir la 
question, ce n’était qu’une tréve, rien de plus.’ Vide ‘Guide de 
Madagascar,’ par Lieut. Colson, p. 201. 
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this juncture; and, again, Pére Roblet, of the Jesuit 
brotherhood, had triangulated, surveyed astronomically and 
hypsometrically, the whole of the interior highland province 
of Imerina, including the actual environs of Antananarivo, 
which he has since mapped on the considerable scale of 
1-100000. Recently MM. Suberbie and Lailett have issued 
a good map of the whole island on a scale of 1—1000000,* 
whilst the late M. Guinard has furnished materials for a 
geological chart of all the regions which came within the 
scope of the French plan of attack; so that, in fact, the 
general nature of the country on all sides of the capital, 
as well as along the commercial highways leading to it, 
was fairly well known. It was, however, judged necessary 
to send an expert officer to examine yet more closely the 
rugged basin drained by the Ikopa and Betsiboka rivers, 
up which it had been decided to advance the main columns 
of the expedition ; and, for this purpose, Lieutenant Aubé 
was sent out (ostensibly as a mining civil engineer) to pro- 
spect for gold in the auriferous region above Metatanana 
and the gold-washing establishment formed by M. Suberbie, 
and he was able to ascertain definitely all the information 
required by the Council of War sitting in Paris. 

The best possible test, however, of the practicability of the 
Betsiboka route, which had been chosen, was that applied 
when the evacuation of the Residency took place last October, 
as soon as the French ultimatum had been rejected. On 
this occasion the escort of marine infantry under Captain 
Lemolle effected its retreat down the valley of the Ikopa to 
Mojanga, thus demonstrating the capacity of this track for 
the passage of infantry under arms accompanied by their 
supplies on the backs of oxen. It was found that the 
French soldiers, who had been somewhat acclimatised by 
their stay at Antananarivo—a few of them had marched up 
there on foot from the east coast about a year before— 
accomplished the arduous journey down to Suberbieville and 
the navigable waters of the Ikopa, whence they reached 
Mojanga in boats, without great difficulty, at the end of the 
dry season, the distance marched being something under 
200 miles.t But they were descending, not ascending, the 
valleys drained by these streams. 


* A larger map of the island is in course of publication by 
M. Hansen, on a scale of 1-750000; it is in ten sheets, of which four 
sheets, representing the north of the island, have appeared. 

t According to General Cosseron de Villenoisy this distance is only 
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The composition of the expeditionary force was evenly 
divided between the military and marine troops, although 
at first there was some little outcry against employing 
regiments belonging to the armée de terre outside the con- 
fines of European territories. General Mercier, who had 
become Minister for War at the end of 1893, and on whom 
the organisation of the expedition devolved, was unwilling 
to deprive the regular land forces of France of the honour 
of co-operating in the Madagascar campaign, and he devised 
a scheme by which no single unit in the general system of 
territorial mobilisation was interfered with. He arranged 
that each of the eighteen corps d’armée in France should 
contribute a single company of 250 men, wherewith to form 
anew regiment (named the 200th) of three battalions of 
infantry of the line, which together with an Algerian regiment 
of three battalions would make up the land brigade, whilst 
the naval brigade was constituted of a new regiment (the 
15th) similarly constituted from the marine depdts, together 
with a colonial regiment to be formed at Réunion and Diego 
Suarez by Sakalava and creole recruits.* In addition, a few 
batteries of artillery and sections of other departmental 
branches of the service completed the constitution of the 
little army which was placed under the leadership of General 
Duchesne. 

It was fully decided to attract the notice of the Hovas 
away from the real base of operations by establishing, as 
before, a foothold—so to speak—on the enemy’s immediate 
front at Tamatave; where, behind the lines of Farafate and 
Sahamafy, the flower of the troops from Imerina, the veterans 
of the previous war, had immediately taken up their former 
position. Commodore Bienaimé landed the marine infantry 
from Réunion and occupied almost the same stations as 
the three admirals had held from 1883 to 1885. But this 
was only meant to keep the attention of Rainilaiarivony 
directed to the east coast, whilst the real descent was made 
on the north-west. It was General Mercier’s intention to 


286 kilométres, ie. 1774 miles. The same authority also calculates 
the whole length of the route from Mojanga to Antananarivo to be 
442 kilométres (274! miles), but his estimate is below the figures given 
by others. 

* This appears to us to be a very questionable measure, for it had 
the effect of depleting the French armée de terre of a considerable body 
of men, who were probably the boldest and bravest in it. A large 
number of them have perished in the campaign. 
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land Duchesne’s expedition at Mojanga, whence it would 
have the benefit of water carriage up to the rapids of 
Nosifito, where a secondary base could be established within 
200 miles of the capital. 

But General Mercier did not remain in office to see his 
project carried into effect. When M. Felix Faure, who as 
Minister of Marine had been co-operating with him in the 
work of organisation, became President of the Republic, 
General Zurlinden became Minister of War, and it was from 
him that the Chamber of Deputies required explanations as 
to the employment of British steamers for the transport of 
the steam launches and river boats to be employed on the 
Betsiboka estuary. 

It is not our intention here to discuss the Madagascar 
expedition either from a military or political point of view. 
It will be sufficient for our purpose, in order to remind our 
readers of the circumstances attending the French expedi- 
tion to the island, if we briefly state that, as we can all 
remember, the whole of the French army was safely and 
expeditiously conveyed in a fleet of twenty-eight transports 
from Marseilles and the Algerian ports to Mojanga during 
April and May. ‘There, however, great delays occurred. 
No adequate preparation had been made for stores or trans- 
ports, and the army lay inactive for many weeks. General 
Metzinger with the advance guard had occupied both the 
banks of the large delta as tar as Mevarano and Mahabo 
by the date of the Commander-in-chief’s arrival in the first 
week of May, at the end of which month the French troops 
had occupied the plateau and hills of Ankarafantsika 
(May 24) and seized the island of Amparihibe, thus making 
themselves masters of the junction of the Ikopa with the 
lower reaches of the Betsiboka river with commendable 
promptitude. 

Early in June General Metzinger had driven the Hovas 
out of Mevatanana, and had established the command of all 
the navigable waters of the river approach for 156 kilo- 
métres from the base at Mojanga. The attempts of the 
Hova soldiery, poor fellows, who scarce deserve the name 
of troops, to stand before the trained regiments of a great 
military power in Europe, as might have been imagined, 
were not only in vain, but worse than useless. We do not 
suppose that the steady, slow but sure, advance of the 40th 
Chasseurs, the 200th Regiment, or the marine brigade has 
been delayed for one moment by any of the defensive works 
prepared by Ramasombazaha, the Hova Governor of Boina, 
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at Miadana, Marovoay, Andriba, and elsewhere. Nor could 
all the reinforcements despatched under Rainianjalahy, and 
posted at intervals below Kinajy, make any better efforts 
to obstruct the way. The occupation of the chief road to 
the capital, ensured by the presence of a division of the 
French army in two brigades echeloned along the line of 
communications from the coast close up to Imerina, was 
thus achieved. But the progress of the army has been 
excessively slow. They were still at Andriba on Septem- 
ber 15, having spent five months in advancing about 150 
miles; and the most difficult part of the route still lay before 
them. 

Madagascar has been so long known as the Great African 
Island that this name has all the respectability attaching 
to an ancient title, originally due to its geographical vicinity 
to the dark continent; yet, from a scientific point of view, 
the remarkable peculiarity of its flora, fauna, and ethnology 
markedly separates the island as a natural province altogether 
distinct from the vast and neighbouring region of Africa. 
Madagascar, indeed, must originally have been joined to its 
parent continent in remote ages, when the terrestrial 
features, the geographical distribution of its lands, were 
altogether different from those of the present epoch. It 
must have become dislocated from the mainland before 
North Africa had been united with Asia and Europe, and 
therefore before the higher types of mammalia had migrated 
so far south from the Euro-Asiatie continent. Hence the 
development of such singular types as the lemurs (which 
form two-thirds of the mammiferous animals in the island) ; 
the cryptoprocta, a plantigrade cat; the isolated AZpyornis, 
the hugest of known birds; the reptiles, like the gigantic 
chelonians and diminutive horned chameleons, and the 
remarkable insects. In fact, as Grandidier teaches us, Mada- 
gascar has preserved up to the present day an almost Eocene 
fauna. 

We shall better comprehend the extent and value of the 
new field for colonisation, now invaded by the Republic, if 
we take a rapid glance at the features of the country, whose 
outside geography has been long made known to us by the 
hydrographical surveys of Captain Owen and his successors. 

As every one knows, Madagascar is mostly within the 
southern tropic, extending for 940 miles, from 12° to 255° 
south latitude, with a breadth of 370 miles, possessing a 
coast line of 2,500 miles and an area of 590,000 square kilo- 
métres; in fact, larger than France, whose superficies is but 
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528,000 square kilométres. So it is evident that the French 
contemplate the possession of a vast territory, situated more- 
over, so to speak, in a ring fence, not inconveniently crowded 
by neutral or hostile neighbours, whilst its chief port at 
Mojanga is within three weeks’ steaming from Marseilles 
through the Suez Canal, and is connected by a telegraphic 
cable with the European systems. These expectations are 
of a purely speculative character, and may prove entire 
delusions. 

Pére Piolet has been able to publish the results of the 
explorations made by the late M. Guinard, a mining engineer, 
who was for some time in the service of the Malagasy 
Government, for whom he examined extensive districts 
throughout the interior of the island in search of mineral 
deposits; from which he was able to construct a fairly com- 
prehensive map indicating the general geological structure 
of the island, which we now proceed to sketch. 

Dividing the island roughly into two triangles, if we cut 
off the south-west corner by an imaginary line from about 
Cape St. Vincent (a name which we regret to notice has 
been erased in the last issues of Government charts) to 
somewhere near Fort Dauphin, it will be found that the 
remaining portion (two-thirds of the island) is covered with 
mountains, heaped confusedly on one another, pell-mell and 
without order, so much so that it has, not inaptly, been 
compared to a stormy sea whose immense waves have be- 
come solidified. This seems to have been brought about by 
two successive granitic eruptions or upheavals, upsetting, as 
it were. more than 90,000 square miles, and resulting in a 
chaos of mountain ridges, narrow valleys, gorges and scarped 
ravines, which has presented to the adventurous foreign 
intruder those obstacles which have hitherto enabled the 
native inhabitants of the interior highlands to preserve their 
ancient isolation and independence. 

On nearer examination, a certain order and arrangement— 
in the midst of this apparently inextricable disorder—can 
be detected. A great longitudinal range comprising two 
principal contiguous chains of mountain ridges stretches 
from north to south, forming the skeleton backbone of this 
inassive system of primitively upheaved gneiss, mica-schists 
and granite rocks. Although generally much nearer to the 
east coast line than to the western shore, the foundations 
and buttresses of this granitic rampart extend as far north- 
west as the navigable confluence of the Ikopa and Betsiboka 
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rivers, and towards the south beyond Fianarantsoa, the 
capital of the Betsileo province. 

Along the east coast runs a narrow belt of tertiary deposit 
from twenty to thirty miles in width, covered with sand 
and alluvium washed down by the torrents from the steep 
sides of the mountain range which so nearly approaches the 
sea, and along this shore line is a series of shallow lagoons 
extending for three hundred miles south of Tamatave, the 
principal port on this side of the island. This tertiary belt 
is cut across at certain points, near Mahanoro and else- 
where, by remarkable basalt dykes. This basaltic intrusion 
has contributed to build up the highest summits in the 
island, those south of the capital, the Ankaratra mountains, 
whose peaks attain an elevation of 8,600 feet. 

Originally vast lacustral basins seem to have been formed 
by the longitudinal mountain ranges and the basaltic dykes 
across them, and these again must have been broken through 
and the lakes have been more or less drained by serious 
voleanic outbursts during the quaternary period. - A series 
of extinct volcanic cones has been traced along a line east 
and west, south of Antananarivo, in a line which, if pro- 
longed under the sea, would pass through the volcanic 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon, where an active vent is 
constantly in eruption. 

South of the Ankaratra mountains we find a considerable 
area of Silurian formation occupying a deep and wide cavity 
in the surface of the primitive granite base. Here are 
discovered crystallised calcareous azoic rocks, traversed by 
lodes of metallic copper and other metals. To the north- 
west of the island, opposite Nosibé, is a large carboniferous 
basin, although no workable seams of coal have yet been 
exploited. And from here it would seem that the geologists 
of the French expedition will have been able to note, during 
their march up the Betsiboka valley, the whole series of the 
sedimentary rocks, from the tertiary to the trias, in strata 
of wide extent and well marked; and these sedimentary 
formations are also found throughout the whole of the west 
coast. 

Before the end of the Franco-Hova war in 1886 all search 
for minerals had been strictly prohibited by the Hova 
authorities, although a partial exploitation of the alluvial 
goldfields near Ampasiry had been made by Rainianjanoro 
for the benefit of the Malagasy Government. But after the 
conclusion of the treaty more systematic explorations were 
conducted by M. Guinard, Pére Campenon, and by a scien- 
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tific mission consisting of M. Daléas, M. Delhorbe, and 
M. Bourdariat. Numerous privately conducted prospecting 
parties of miners from the South African, Australian, and 
American goldfields also attempted explorations, but of 
these no record has been kept. The auriferous region, 
long known to exist but carefully ignored and depreciated 
by the Hova Government, has now been traced over a wide 
extent of country. It stretches from the banks of the 
Mahajamba river over a broad tract which embraces all the 
middle basin of the Betsiboka and Ikopa rivers; passes 
beyond, right across Vonizongo and along the western con- 
fines of Imerina, past the flanks of the Ankaratra mountains, 
where the upper waters of the great rivers of Menabé take 
their sources; spreads round the Silurian basin just men- 
tioned, and terminates at the line of the Mangoka river, 
thus including a large portion of the Betsileo country. As 
all this gold region is brought within easy access by the 
navigable waters of the rivers running into the Mozambique 
Channel ; as soon as sufficient protection is afforded by the 
French gendarmerie, there will be no want of European 
applicants for concessions of mining claims. Indeed, no 
better advertisement can be needed than that afforded by 
the march of ten thousand French troops past the gold- 
mining establishment of M. Suberbie, left intact by the Hovas, 
under Mevatanana; where gold-washing and ore crushing 
works have been carried out, since 1886, on a large scale in 
the bed of the river, and from excavations of the rich reef, 
which extends up the valley of the Mandrozia stream for at 
least five miles, with a thickness of 13 feet and a depth of 
100 métres, yielding, it is said, 2 grammes (20°86 grains) to 
the ton of crushed ore. 

Another gold-mining establishment was commenced, in 
1889, by M. Guinard, for the Malagasy Government, at 
Ialatsara, near Ambositra, in Betsileo country, and at the 
same time some veins of copper ore were partially worked 
along a lode, discovered at Ambatofangana in the same neigh- 
bourhood by Rainimiaraka as long ago as 1882-83, consisting 
of blue carbonate, malachite, and variegated copper. 

Hematite and other specular species of iron ore have 
long been utilised by the Hova and Betsileo tribes. Their 
rude bellows, made from trunks of trees, by which the 
blast was applied to the charcoal and ore in their clay 
furnaces for smelting and foundry purposes, were described 
in the last century by Rochon and earlier writers. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the value of the mineralo- 
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gical treasures beneath the uninviting surface of the deep 
red clay, which covers so many square miles of the interior, 
it would seem as if the superficial productions above ground 
were, after all, not inferior as a source of richness to all 
this subterranean wealth. The late M. Guinard, who had, 
perhaps, better opportunities of judging than any other 
European investigator, declared: ‘Ce n’est pas le sous-sol 
‘ qui sera la richesse de l’ile, mais son sol méme; et long- 
‘temps aprés que ses mines, en particulier ses mines d’or, 
‘auront été épuisées, Pile de Madagascar sera une colonie 
‘ trés productive par ses récoltes et l’élevage des bestiaux.’ 

Madagascar is, in fact, so large that, as Pére Piolet 
observes, there is room for a little of everything. This is 
the language of inexperience and enthusiasm. ‘There is no 
heavier burden than a wild territorial country inhabited by 
barbarians and savages. Hitherto Madagascar has exported 
nothing of value but cattle. There are large tracts of land 
(apparently) rich and fertile, whilst others appear arid and 
sterile; here are to be seen districts well watered by fre- 
quent rains, and there others dried up by extreme droughts. 
On one side are the lowlands, warm and suitable for all 
kinds of intertropical cultivation ; on another may be found 
elevated plains with moderate temperatures and a climate 
tit for European agriculture. 

M. Alfred Grandidier, however, takes a far less optimist 
view of the island’s capabilities as a field for agricultural 
enterprise on a large and remunerative scale. In an in- 
teresting memoir, read before the Académie des Sciences 
on April 30, 1894,* this experienced traveller remarked how 
tropical countries did not, as a rule, possess that excessive 
natural fertility which has been popularly ascribed to them. 
* Because,’ he said, 

‘although the sun furnished to those regions continual warmth and 
plenty of bright light, so propitious to vegetable life, two other 
elements had to be taken into consideration which were not likewise 
so favourable. On the one hand the rains, which, as often as not, 
were distributed inconveniently ; and on the other hand the nature 
of the soil, which, throughout a large portion of these countries, con- 
sists of a silico-ferruginous clay, altogether deprived of limestone. 
This argillaceous layer, often of a thickness of 300 feet, which is due 
to the decomposition of crystalline schists and eruptive rocks of 





* About the same time, if we mistake not, the authorities at Kew 
Gardens issued a circular warning British settlers abroad against as- 
suming the richness of the soil from the apparent density of vegetation 
in tropical countries. 
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various ages, is washed periodically—and in proportion to its pro- 
duction—by the rains, so abundant at certain seasons that they carry 
uff all the soluble parts useful to vegetation. In Madagascar at least 
two-thirds of the island are formed of this arid clay. In the south 
and west the soil, which is silico-caleareous, would be more favourable 
for plantations if it were not for the drought. On the other hand, 
the rains are distributed very differently according to the regions. 
Abundant throughout all the year in the east, they do not fall in the 
centre of the island except from November to March, and in the 
south they are yet more rare. From these geological and meteoro- 
logical conditions pertaining to Madagascar it happens that, although 
there are certainly some oases (//ots) or belts (jilons) of good land 
here and there, and that the bottoms of ancient lakes and the 
numerous marshy valleys may be fit for the cultivation of rice, the 
soil, taken as a whole, is arid throughout all that part of the island 
where the region of rains is more or less favourable, and that in the 
west, where the soil would be better for vegetation, the slight annual 
rainfall opposes to the creation of plantations great and real difficulties. 
Many travellers, after seeing the several groves of fine coffee shrubs 
which are met with on the road from Andevoranto to Antananarivo 
(at Ampasimbé, for example), as well as the various agricultural 
farms recently started in the central province around the towns and 
principal villages (as at Ivato), have come to the conclusion that the 
central plateau can lend itself easily to remunerative agricultural 
exploitation. It would be neither prudent nor wise thus to generalise 
from these special cases, for these trees and plants owe their fine 
growth entirely to the fact that they have been planted in a soil 
deeply modified—furnished and fertilised by long and incessant ac- 
cumulations and detritus of all kinds, due either to cattle shut up ali 
night for years in enclosures, or to the numerous inhabitants of the 
towns of Imerina or Betsileo.’ 


In short, M. Grandidier counsels all colonial adventurers 
to guard against the illusions which may be given to them 
regarding the fertility of the district where they may propose 
settling by the mere aspect of lands covered with woods or 
with herbaceous plants of vigorous appearance. 

Pére Piolet strives to explain away M. Grandidier’s 
depreciative arguments by quoting in opposition the opinions, 
first of Prince Henri d’Orléans, who was a mere tourist; 
next of Pére de la Vaissiére, who is neither a botanist nor 
geologist like M. Grandidier; and, lastly, of M. Larrouy, 
who was Resident General in the island from October 1892 
to September 1894. M. Larrouy’s opinion is entitled to 
respect, for he carefully studied the subject from an adminis- 
trator’s point of view, and was mindful of his responsi- 
bilities ; but he gives a very qualified and reserved opinion, 
which only serves to strengthen M. Grandidier’s warning 
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notes. Writing on June 27, last year, to the Governor 
of Réunion, M. Larrouy stated: ‘ Aussi, bien que le pays 
‘ paraisse offrir aux planteurs les plus grandes ressources, 
‘ ceux-ci ne devront pas oublier en venant ici, quwils en 
‘ seront réduits 4 essayer et a étudier par eux-mémes les 
‘ conditions de leur installation.’ 

M. Larrouy, however, goes on to suggest the great field 
offered to immigrants by the facility for rearing and breed- 
ing cattle, for wild and domestic oxen of a peculiar humped 
breed are raised by the western tribes over a wide extent of 
the island from north to south in large herds with little 
trouble, wherever there is prairie land: ‘ Enfin il ne faut 
‘pas oublier l’élevage des bestiaux, qui parait susceptible 
‘ dun grand avenir dans tout Madagascar.’ 

The richness and strangeness of the Malagasy flora, with 
its variety of extraordinary types, have ever attracted the 
admiration and wonder of all botanists who have wandered 
about the island, from the days of Commerson downwards. 
The establishment of a Resident General at the capital and 
the building of a grand residency brought from Paris to 
Imerina a distinguished architect, M. Jully, whose attention 
was immediately drawn to the supplies of timber brought 
from the forests in the north, west, and east districts of the 
country. He made a comprehensive collection of the principal 
trees, including transversal and longitudinal sections of the 
finest species, together with specimens of their leaves, flowers, 
aud fruit, which have, as yet, not been fully reported upon 
by the experts to whom they were submitted in Paris. 
Doubtless they will be shown to the public during the great 
forthcoming exhibition at Paris in 1900 in the colonial 
section. From the appearance of the wooded hills and 
mountains of Madagascar, as viewed from the coast, it was 
for u long time supposed that Madagascar was covered with 
forest, whereas it has now been ascertained that the existing 
forests are circumscribed within certain regions, and even 
in these a large proportion of the timber trees has been 
terribly devastated and the supply is perceptibly diminishing. 
The French are alive to the importance of preserving 
forest tracts, and no doubt under the protectorate the timber 
trees of Madagascar will obtain an additional lease of their 
existence and the propagation of the most valuable species 
will be attended to. 

Everywhere, when travelling by forest paths, the visitor 
cannot help noticing around him, at frequent intervals, the 
gaunt, tall, lifeless, and blanched skeletons of huge trees 
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rising ghost-like amidst the undergrowth of weeds and 
worthless shrubs which have replaced the ancient forest 
vegetation. For miles and miles these wrecks, blasted with 
fire, and now only affording a home to the white ants, can 
be observed, from one end of the island to the other, wherever 
there is any neighbouring village; for clearings are annually 
made by the natives in order to obtain with the least 
trouble virgin ground for the cultivation of their rice, to 
be abandoned directly afterwards for newer ground. These 
gradual encroachments are destroying the woodlands, and 
if not checked must sooner or later lead to the total 
destruction of the best species of timber trees. According 
to Dr. Catat, a recent scientific observer, ‘Au bout d’un 
‘ siécle ou deux de ces coups brutals et inintelligents, Mada- 
‘ gascar, si l’on n’y met bon ordre, n’aura plus de forét: ce 
‘ qui aménera de grandes perturbations dans le régime des 
‘ pluies et conséquemment dans la culture.’ 

Having thus hastily glanced at the physical nature and 
resources of the island, it is now time to turn our attention 
to its no less interesting inhabitants, who, at last, are to be 
brought within the dominion of the French Republic, after 
so long remaining independent, in spite of their adoption of 
many European institutions during the last thirty years, 
after centuries of isolation from foreigners and the outer 
world, like their distant relatives the Japanese, with whom 
they have many points in common. 

The conclusions which naturalists have arrived at with 
regard tothe insular fauna and flora agree with the evidence 
produced by hydrography of the comparatively recent sub- 
mergence of many large and almost continental islands, 
whose summits alone still survive above the sea level, indi- 
cated by the extensive archipelagos, reefs, and banks—such 
as Cargados, Saya de Malha, the Chagos and Maldives, &c. 
—thus accounting, in some measure, for the easier trans- 
mission of organic productions from the Indian peninsula. 
It is in this direction that we must look for the broken, but 
not impassable, track by which the first human inhabitants 
reached Madagascar, for it is almost beyond doubt that the 
Malagasy (as we conveniently term the people of the island) 
are Indonesians, whose forefathers have sprung from succes- 
sive waves of migration of those widely scattered races 
which inhabit Oceania, Indo-China, and the Malayan 
islands. Both on ethnical and linguistic grounds, it is 
generally acknowledged that the separate tribes now in- 
habiting Madagascar have derived their origin from mixed 
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types of these Indonesian or Malayo-Polynesian peoples. 
Dr. Catat has classified these tribes, somewhat ingeniously, 
according to their relation with the Hova, the dominant 
tribe of the interior, and, at the same time, in connexion 
with the odd distribution of the forested or disforested 
lands; for he is inclined to believe that, originally, the 
whole of Madagascar was covered more or less with woods, 
and that the destruction has been mainly accomplished by 
human agency. 

He divides Madagascar into three regions—first, the 
region of great forests; second, the region of the brush 
(brushwood); third, the wholly denuded region. The de- 
nuded zone, he says, marks the densely inhabited countries 
of the agricultural people—Antimerina or Hova, and the 
Betsileo tribes. Wherever in the bush region you come 
across large cleared tracts you may be certain that it marks 
a Hova settlement. The bush region, on the other hand, 
is characteristic of the independent tribes who have not 
submitted to the Hova—-the warlike cattle-raising Sakalava 
and Bara tribes. The forest zone, which partially encircles 
the island, is, according to this authority, occupied by the 
milder Betsimisaraka tribe, who are ever submissive to the 
Hova dominion. 

Pére Piolet divides the population into three political 
parts—viz. (1) the Hovas and the tribes wholly subject to 
them, in the interior of the island and on the east and 
north coasts; (2) the populations partly subject or semi- 
independent, west; (5) the people entirely independent, 
who inhabit the southern regions of the island. 

The Hove, however, as the dominant race, require a 
special notice at our hands, and we cannot do better than 
follow M. Grandidier’s study of this small but sturdy and 
self-confident people, who have raised themselves so far 
above the heads of their neighbours under peculiarly adverse 
and repressing circumstances. 

When Sir Robert Townsend Farquhar relinquished the 
government of Mauritius in 182%, thirteen years after the 
capture of that colony, he brought with him to England a 
quantity of manuscript books and papers respecting Mada- 
gascar during the possession of the French, which he pre- 
sented to the British Museum. In one of the manuscript 
volumes is a collection of travels in the interior of Mada- 
gascar made by M. Mayeur, a government interpreter, in 
1774, 1777, and 1785, M. Mayeur appears to have at first 
acted under the direction of that celebrated adventurer 
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Baron Benyowsky; but his journey into the country of 
*‘ Ancove, autrement dit des Hévas ou Amboilambes,’ was 
undertaken after Benyowsky had been discarded by the 
French Government. This appears to have been the first 
time that any European penetrated within the somewhat 
jealously guarded frontiers of this secluded race; and the 
traveller relates with admiration his first coming in contact 
with such an intelligent nation, who even then possessed a 
wonderfully advanced social organisation. 

Here we must remark that this name Hova, applied to 
this tribe by Europeans ever since the days of Mayeur, is 
an erroneous appellation. M. Grandidier and Dr. Catat 
both strongly insist that the real name should be Anti- 
merina or Ambanilanitra—i.e. ‘inhabitants of Imerina’ 
(the bare country), or ‘the men under the sky,’ meaning 
highlanders. But as the missionaries, who have practically 
created the written language of the people, have called them 
Hova ever since they have been made known to Europeans, 
we do not suppose that this popular name will bear cor- 
rection, although Dr. Catat throughout his recent work 
adopts the newer word ‘ Merina’ whenever he refers to the 
Hova. ‘To return, however, to M. Mayeur’s visit. When 
he reached ‘ Ancova,’ by way of ‘ Ancaye,’ through what he 
calls the country of the ‘ Bazangouzangoux ’—whom we now 
-all the Bezanozano—he was struck with surprise at finding, 
in the very depths of a supposed barbarous and savage 
country, several most interesting industries being carried 
on, the products of which were sold or interchanged at 
regular markets or fairs held every week on fixed days in 
various districts. He beheld with wonder on these days, 
from early morning, interminable groups of pedestrians in 
single file assembling together from various directions, 
generally at a rapid pace, laden with varied merchandise— 
silks, cotton cloths, rice, iron implements, &c.—all hurry- 
ing along in a businesslike manner, while even the children 
varried smaller burdens in proportion to their strength. M. 
Mayeur observes :— 


‘The Europeans who have only visited the coast tribes would 
scarcely believe that in the interior of Madagascar, at thirty leagues 
from the sea, there can be found a country, hitherto unknown, sur- 
rounded on all sides by barbarous and savage nations, yet possessing 
more enlightenment, more industry, a more active police, and arts 
more advanced than on the coast—whose inhabitants, moreover, are 
in constant relation with foreigners. Yet this is the truth! ... No 
people unite to greater natural intelligence a better aptitude for work ; 
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the Hova, in fact, spare no pains in their agricultural or commercial 
undertakings, and they show an unconquerable perseverance and 
incredible activity, bestowing continued toil on ungrateful and la- 
borious tasks, such as those involved in the cultivation of their sterile 
soil,’ 

The Merina are divided by M. Grandidier into three 
castes—the Andriana, or the aristocracy; the Hova, or 
middle class of freemen; and the Andevo, or slave. The 
Andriana, or nobles, have various ranks or sub-castes. 
Thus, the Sovereign’s near relatives are Zanakandriana, or 
princes of the blood, and besides are the descendants of 
various other chiefs who have ruled over Imerina. But the 
whole caste or class of Andriana may be taken to be the 
wellnigh pure descendants of the Malay immigrants ; 
whilst the Hova freemen are the representatives of the 
chiefs and ruling class among the Vazimba, the first oc- 
cupants of the central plateau before they were conquered 
by the Malay Andriana. These seem to have been earlier 
immigrants, with as much negrito as Malayan blood in their 
veins. Finally, the Andevo, or slave class, comprehends the 
lower-class Vazimba, who have submitted to their Malay 
conquerors, mixed with Hova, Malay, Sakalava, and even 
negroes, Mozambiques or Makoas from Africa—an impure 
and mixed type. The laws of the Andrianas forbid mixed 
marriages, and the people of the different castes do not 
intermarry. 

The name Hova signifies ‘freeman,’ and this class is 
nearly related to the dark Indonesian race which has peopled 
the whole island; those nearest to the Hova being the 
Betsileo, the next most important and most intelligent tribe 
in the island—the only tribe, perhaps, which has shown any 
rudimentary taste for artistic work. The Betsileo inhabit 
the highlands contiguous to Imerina and south of the Anka- 
ratra range. They form an inoffensive and submissive popu- 
lation since their subjugation to their more arrogant 
neighbours, who now rule them with a rod of iron. Within 
the Betsileo province are those rich mineral lodes which 
have been previously mentioned. They cannot fail to prove 
a source of great wealth when they come to be opened out, 
as they must be in the future, as soon as peace and order 
have been restored under the French flag. The other 
neighbours to the Hova, and subject to them, are the 
Antsihanaka, or ‘ people of the lake,’ to the north, in the 
region of the marshy valley and swamps about lake Alaotra ; 
and the Bezanozano, who inhabit the valley of Tankay, or 
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‘burnt country,’ on the upper waters of the Mangoro, thus 
named, doubtless, because these plains were cleared of forest 
by fire. 

The Antsihanaka are a pastoral as well as an agricultural 
tribe, far less intelligent than their Hova conquerors ; whilst 
the Bezanozano, who are clever at weaving mats, are mostly 
employed as porters between Imerina and the east coast. 
The Betsimisaraka people occupy the whole length of the 
east coast, and have been well known to and in contact with 
Europeans for more than three hundred years. They are a 
fine race, docile, amiable, good-looking, but, like their 
kindred in the South Sea Islands, idle and wholly ruined by 
drunkenness and debauchery. Unlike the Hova, they seem 
not to care for money. When M. Jully tried to get some of 
these people to carry timbers for the construction of a 
hospital at Tamatave, high wages in dollars would not tempt 
these Betsimisaraka. The only thing which appeared to pro- 
duce any efforts on their part, he tells us, was the offer of a 
little powder and shot. 

Pére Piolet assures us that these tribes on the east coast 
welcome the arrival of the French: ‘ Ils sont naturellement 
‘doux et ressentent facilement de la sympathie pour les 
‘ Blancs, pour les Francais en particulier, dont le caractére 
‘franc et ouvert s’harmonise mieux avec le leur.’ The 
Antaimoro, another of the coast tribes entirely subject to 
the Hova yoke, are perhaps the most interesting of all the 
populations in the island. They are capital workmen, they are 
sober, and, what is more remarkable in a Malagasy people, they 
add morality to their sobriety. Their young girls are respected 
before marriage, and the married women are faithful to their 
husbands, even when these men are absent on long journeys. 
Their faults seem to be useful tothem. They are excessively 
conceited, inclined to insolence, contemptuous and quarrel- 
some towards their neighbours. Arab and Mahomedan in- 
fluences have not a little affected the character, manners, 
and customs of these people, among whom, for instance, 
pork is still altogether interdicted. They practise circum- 
cision, and many of their domestic and social usages indicate 
ancient Arabic settlements on this south-east coast. 

The whole of the north of Madagascar was conquered by 
Radama I., and since his days the Antankarana—inhabi- 
tants of the coral banks—have remained submissive to Hova 
rule. Although the French colonial officers at Diego Suarez 
have attempted to gain the affections of this boating and 
fishing population, the Antankarana, who are assimilated 
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to but hardier than the Betsimisaraka, have till the last 
remained faithful to their Hova masters. Now, however, 
that the Hova stronghold of Ambohimerina has fallen into 
the hands of France, the Antankarana tribes are not likely 
to give any trouble by resistance to the constituted 
authorities. 

The tribes who are but partially subjugated, who remain 
in a state of semi-independence—obedient only to Hova rule 
within a certain radius of the garrisons—include the widely 
spread pastoral Sakalava tribes, under various names, who 
inhabit the whole of the western portion of the island; the 
Antanosy, to the south-east; part of the Tanala, south-west 
of the Betsileo ; and the Bara, north of the Tanala. Among 
the populations entirely independent we may rank that sec- 
tion of the Tanala about Ikongo, that branch of the 
Antanosy which has migrated on to the upper waters of the 
Onilahy river, the Antandroy at the extreme south, the 
Mahafaly on the south-west coast, and the Machicora to the 
north of the Mahafaly, but more in the interior. It should 
be remembered that these tribes are scattered somewhat un- 
equally, and even sparsely, over those districts outside the 
more densely populated metropolitan provinces of Imerina 
and Betsileo, whilst wide tracts are entirely destitute of 
inhabitants. Thus M. Grandidier tells us that whilst travel- 
ling in one part of the island he slept for seven consecutive 
nights in an absolute desert, between Manja and Modongy. 
These tracts are not arid wastes like the Sahara, but well 
wooded and well watered, and simply uninhabited border- 
land between the wild western Sakalava and the central 
tribes of the highlands. 

Such is the island—a miniature continent—such are the 
people, who are now attacked by the French Republic. It 
remains to be seen what the colonial authorities would do 
with their possession, if it is to be held by a permanent 
occupation, when it has been handed over to them by the 
Ministry of War. He would enter upon a most difficult 
task. M. Chautemps, the Colonial Minister, has no want 
of would-be advisers on this subject. Of course, Pére Piolet 
advocates the immediate increase of the Catholic missionary 
staff: ‘O’est a la mission catholique que nous devons de n’avoir 
‘pas perdu Madagascar.’ ‘Ils ne sont pas 25 missionnaires 
* valides en Imerina, et il en faudrait 250 tout de suite. Il 


‘ne sont pas 50 pour toute l’ile, et il en faudrait immédiate- 
* ment 500,’ 
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Comte Meyners d’Estrey* is desirous to have French 
creole officials posted to the new colony :— 


‘Grice 4 nos possessions des Comores, i nos Francais de la Réunion 
et & ceux de l’ile Maurice, Madagascar peut devenir, entre nos mains, 
une source incomparable de richesse et de puissance. Prenons garde 
d’y essuyer les plitres pour d’autres: écrasons vite toute résistance, et 
faisons la place large, dans la colonisation 4 nos créoles, ’ nos Francais 
de la-bas. Méfions-nous ’ Madagascar, non seulement des Anglais, 
mais des petits fruits secs de Paris; la future administration malgache 
doit étre créole.’ 

M. Martineau, whose work is the only one which gives a 
succinct account of the working of the quasi-protectorate 
during the last ten years under the régime of the Residents- 
General, is inclined to think that Madagascar may become a 
prosperous colony in French hands under the following 
sensible conditions :— 

Ist. That it is not annexed, but that a real and efficient 
protectorate be established. 

2nd. That not too many functionaries be sent out; that 
they shall live entirely on their own resources from their 
salaries ; and that the taxes already existing shall be exclu- 
clusively paid over to France. 

srd. That few colonists should be sent at first, but 
societies and companies should be formed, strongly 
organised, with an administration above suspicion. 

Unless these principles are followed, Madagascar, he says, 
will ever form a heavy charge upon future French budgets. 

Dr. Catat, on the other hand, is for annexation pure and 
simple: ‘Je suis convaincu que si Vile de Madagascar 
‘forme un jour une de nos plus belles colonies, elle ne 
‘formera jamais que notre plus mauvais pays de pro- 
* tectorat.’ 

M. Ribot happily explained to the mercantile community 
at Bordeaux, last May, what steps his cabinet intended 
to take as soon as General Duchesne had completed his 
projected occupation of Imerina, and it will be interesting 
to watch the method by which he attempts to carry out 
these wise intentions: 





‘ As soon as the conquest of Madagascar has been accomplished, 
we shall use our utmost endeavours to prevent this territory, thus 
won for France, from becoming a colony merely for the benefit of 
office-seekers (‘‘ une colonie pour les fonctionnaires”’), and we shall ask 
you, the merchants of Bordeaux, to assist us. The role of the State 


* Annales de |’Extréme Orient, 1883, p. 61. 
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is not to form colonies for herself, that is impossible; however 
powerful the State may be, there are many tasks which she cannot 
undertake, which are beyond her competency. What we can do is 
to throw territory open to colonisation, to plant there the French 
flag, and to protect the efforts of individual initiation; but nothing 
can replace the spirit of initiation, the effort of the individual or 
free association ; and, indeed, it is not in a great town like Bordeaux 
that such language can be misunderstood. Yes, if it is necessary for 
us to plant our flag upon these distant territories, it is not merely in 
order to add a page to the annals of our army or—as I said just 
now—to extend the list of our functionaries. It is to enable our 
youth, who cannot here find sufficient employment for their vigorous 
energies, to go out there with funds which our capitalists find such 
difliculty in investing with advantage, to go out and create there a 
new France, and to prepare—more surely than all grandmotherly 
legislation at home can do—new commercial relations, new outlets for 
trade, and a fruitful source of new riches for the old France, who 
stands sadly in need of such outward extension.’ 


Pére Piolet imagines that when this territory is thus 
thrown open to colonisation a stream of immigrants will 
set in thither from France, Bourbon, Mauritius, and other 
foreign countries. He would encourage nearly all settlers, 
but one race he would carefully exclude: ‘Il n’y a qu’une 
‘seule race que je voudrais voir excluse 4 tout prix de 
‘Madagascar. Je ne veux pas dire la race chinoise. Je 
‘ne crois pas que les Chinois y aillent nombreux, et puis 
les Malgaches sauront bien s’en défendre. Mais la race 
‘arabe. Il n’y en a déja que trop et ils font un mal 
* énorme.’ 

We fully agree with Pére Piolet’s objections to the Arabs. 
They people the Comoro Islands, and are numerous in the 
French colony of Nosibé and in the coasts and islets ad- 
joining. Their presence everywhere creates a centre of vice 
and corruption. The taint of slavery, immorality, and 
wickedness of every description marks their contact with 
any village or port along the shore wherever their dhows 
can penetrate. 

In England the greatest sympathy and interest has been 
bestowed upon the Hovas during the last quarter of a 
century, mostly on account of the wonderful conversion 
of the people in Imerina to Protestant Christianity, in- 
cluding the Sovereign, her Prime Minister, and officials. It 
is natural that we should be somewhat anxious for the 
future of Protestantism in a country annexed by France, in 
spite of diplomatic assurances. The missionaries themselves, 
however, have reassured us in this respect, Mr. Cousins, a 
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prominent representative of the London Missionary Society, 
who has watched observantly the whole progress of Christian 
expansion through the island for thirty years or more, 
reminds us how necessary it is to bear in mind that it was 
in consequence of the late Queen Ranavalona II. and her 
minister professing Christianity, that the thousands of 
semi-heathen natives came rushing into the churches like a 
flock of sheep,* involving an inevitable lowering of the 
tone of Christian life in Imerina; and, with regard to the 
present invasion of the Malagasy territory by General 
Duchesne’s army, and the permanent acquisition of the 
island by France, he remarks :— 


‘We may be sure that one of the first results of French predominance 
in Madagascar would be the speedy opening up of the country by the 
construction of roads and railroads, and by the development of its 
vast material resources. ‘The cultivation of sugar, tea, coffee, vanilla, 
and other products, would soon be carried on in a far more extensive 
and enterprising manner than at present. Scientific gold mining 
would also be developed rapidly. . . . Speaking generally, we are, I 
think, justified in holding as possible that French administrators may 
govern with a broader view of the needs of the country, and with a 
deeper desire to rule justly and for the good of the whole community, 
than seems possible to the present Hova rulers. These larger and 
juster ideas as to the functions of rulers are with European nations the 
result of long experience in the past; and it is, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at if the Prime Minister of Madagascar and those under 
his control should too often show how they lack this broad sense of 








* M. Alfred Grandidier’s critical observations on the conversion of 
the Hova people are yet more suggestive of the true character of their 
Christianity: ‘Certes les voyageurs ont souvent ri de ces Merina 
(Hova) qui, en portant notre costume, en imitant notre tournure et 
nos gestes, croyaient s’¢tre élevés au niveau de notre civilisation: il 
n’en est pas moins vrai quil y avait li une tendance intéressante. 
Ces hommes si fins et si intelligents, mais ignorants, qui se rendaient 
parfaitement compte de la supériorité des vazaha ou ¢trangers, et qui 
étaient désireux d’atteindre leur niveau, se sont demandé quelle pouvait 
étre la cause de la différence si grande existant entre eux et nous, et, 
notre costume ¢tant ce qui les frappait le plus, ils ont aussitét adopteé, 
pensant ainsi devenir nos égaux ; l’illusion ne dura pas longtemps, et 
ils se mirent de nouveau a chercher la solution du probléme qui les 
intéressait; ayant reconnu, aprés de longues délibérations, que les 
beufs seuls n’avaient pas de religion, ils se sont décidés 4 se convertir 
en masse au christianisme auquel, avec toute raison, ils ont attribué le 
développement si étonnant de la civilisation européenne,’— Revue Géné- 
rale des Sciences, January 30, 1895, p. 53, 
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justice, and this steady and determined purpose of seeking to make 
their rule a blessing to the common people of the land.’ * 


We have collected from the best French authorities, chiefly 
naturalists, these details of the physical conditions of the 
great island, which is so imperfectly known. It will be 
observed that their opinions and statements are highly 
speculative; and that the most intelligent and impartial of 
these writers warn their countrymen that they are tread- 
ing on very uncertain ground. There is an auriferous region, 
but its produce is not known, as yet, to have repaid the cost 
of production. There are spots adapted to tropical cultiva- 
tion, but we are told that a great part of the soil is an 
‘ arid clay ’ intersected by forests, mountains, and morasses ; 
above all, the climate is one in which white men can neither 
labour nor live. Such a country is singularly unattractive 
to emigration, and France has no redundant population im- 
patient to emigrate. We believe that none of the great 
colonising races of antiquity have left any trace of a settle- 
ment in Madagascar. 

As to the operations of the French army, and the future 
political designs of the French Government, even less is 
known—in fact absolutely nothing, for if this be a conquest 
it is in a war without combatants and without an adversary. 
It is a significant fact that since the opening of the cam- 
paign in April no despatch or bulletin (beyond a telegraphic 
message) was published by the Government until Septem- 
ber 21, when a fuller despatch from General Duchesne laid 
bare the situation. All intelligence had been rigorously 
suppressed, and nothing was communicated to the world, or 
to the French people, of the success or losses of an expe- 
dition in which their interests are so deeply engaged. The 
French Chamber meets on October 22, and we trust that 
they will immediately insist on the production of a complete 
journal of the campaign, with a precise account of its cost, 
both in money and lives, and of the results obtained. 

Meanwhile, it may be inferred by a not unfriendly critic 
that the French Government have found the enterprise in 
which they embarked with a light heart a much more 
formidable affair than they anticipated; and that, what- 
ever be the turn of events, the position of the forces in 
Madagascar is an embarrassing one. The expense has been 
enormous, and the estimates have probably been doubled in 


* ‘Madagascar of To-day,’ by the Rev. W. E. Cousins, p. 157. 
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amount. The army finds itself on the eve of the autumnal 
tropical rains, which last for five months with great severity, 
and render all military operations impossible; with the 
prospect of a second campaign in the spring. All they 
appear to have occupied as yet is the line of march towards 
the capital for about 200 miles. No part of the island has 
been conquered. 

To an impartial observer, expeditions of this kind are 
manifestly injurious to the real power of France. Her 
primary interest lies in the concentration of her forces hy 
land and sea; instead of which she has scattered her fleets 
and armies in Tonquin, in China, in Algeria, on the West 
Coast of Africa und interior, and other transmarine pos- 
sessions, all of which are supported at the expense of the 
mother country. We doubt if any French colony makes 
any return to the treasury or even pays in the cost of its 
own establishment. She encounters no civilised enemy ; 
there is no fighting, but a constant waste, in an inglorious 
struggle against barbarism and the adverse forces of nature. 
All her military and naval supplies must be drawn from 
France ; and in the event of maritime war she would require, 
in addition to her Channel and Mediterranean fleets, powerful 
squadrons in the South Atlantic, in the Indian Ocean, in 
China, and perhaps in Japan, merely to convey the reliefs 
and stores for the troops engaged there. Coal must be at 
hand to refit all these vessels. Such a dissemination of force 
is fatal to the first principles of naval strategy. 

Mankind are slow to learn that the acquisition of a wild 
uncultured territory, and the conquest of a sparse and 
barbarous people, are not desirable objects, and entirely fail 
to repay the sacrifices by which they are purchased. 
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N? one who listened to the speeches of the present and of 
the late Prime Minister in the House of Lords on 
August 15 last would have learned from them the momentous 
importance that, on this occasion, belonged to the opening 
of the new Parliament. Each spoke in the character of a 
party leader, Lord Salisbury naturally rejoicing that the 
electorate had shown its determination to uphold the con- 
stitution in its main lines; Lord Rosebery, no less naturally, 
consoling himself with the reflection that even the largest 
majorities have not endured for many years, and that the 
‘ swing of the pendulum’ would sooner or later restore to 
office those whom, for the moment, the country had so 
severely censured. Yet the leader of the ‘ Liberal’ party 
showed some perception that his overthrow was something 
more than the temporary defeat which every party leader 
from time to time has had to suffer. Before ‘ Liberals’ 
again induced the country to trust them with the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, they would have to set their own house 
in order from foundation to roof-tree; for, to use Lord Rose- 
bery’s vigorous metaphor, when an evergreen has become 
sickly, or apparently dead, ‘it is necessary to cut it down to 
‘ the roots that it might grow again.’ As regards this fresh 
growth, in what direction will it develope itself? ‘There 
* must be a variation in Liberal policy, but there will be no 
‘ variation in Liberal principles,’ says Lord Rosebery, in 
language as enigmatic as his late leader could have em- 
ployed. Let our name be ‘Liberal’ and our ‘policy’ 
‘ opportunist’ is hardly an unfair rendering of the advice 
given to latter-day ‘ Liberals,’ They are not asked to stand 
firm to any cause, to rally round any principle. Burke’s 
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famous definition of the word ‘ party’ is inapplicable to the 
motley crowd of ex-officials, extremists, and Irishmen who 
at present form the parliamentary opposition. 

Yet, in truth, the meeting of the new Parliament has 
given unmistakeable and official recognition to the commence- 
ment of a new era in our party developement. The general 
election of last July has put an end to the political strife of 
ten years. The struggle has been an arduous one. It has 
caused the rupture of old party ties and of political friend- 
ships which had endured for generations. It has made and 
increased the reputation of some statesmen, whilst it has 
destroyed that of others. It has at last ended with an 
overwhelming national approval of the Unionist cause. 
The parliamentary union of the three kingdoms is to be 
maintained. Parliament, within the main lines of the con- 
stitution, is to devote itself to measures for the practical 
benefit of the people. The country by an overwhelming 
majority has decided—and has decided, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, once for all—-that it will not have Home 
Rule. It was necessary a second time that a Home Rule 
Government should put its Home Rule projects in the form 
of a bill to convince the people that this specious phrase 
meant either a thinly veiled separation, or a new constitution 
no less humiliating, confusing, and disastrous for Great 
Britain than for Ireland itself. Home Rule then is dead. 
What of life remains in the ‘ Liberal’ party ? 

To say that the party lately led by Mr. Gladstone, and now 
not led at all, has suffered the heaviest defeat inflicted on 
any political party since 18335, is to give a most inadequate 
description of what has occurred. ‘The party has been dis- 
persed, many of its leaders driven from the House of Com- 
mons, and not a single ‘ plank’ of its elaborate programme 
remains upon which the surviving remnant of a spurious 
‘ Liberalism ’ can hope to take its stand. Such is the con- 
dition of the Opposition that its surviving leaders have not 
ventured to summon a general meeting of its parliamentary 
representatives to face and take into consideration their situa- 
tion and prospects. In Great Britain it is not too much to 
say that the general election has proved that Home Rule as 
a policy has no friends. ‘The attack upon the House of Lords 
for rejecting Home Rule naturally, therefore, failed to rally 
support. Disestablishment, understood by the light of the 
Government measure for Wales, was a cry that lost more 
votes than it gained, in England, in Scotland, and even in 
Wales itself. The Payment of Members, another plank of 
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the Newcastle Programme, and a favourite ‘ fad’ of Radical 
wirepullers, was not popular; and the Liquor Veto Bill 
not only alarmed the powerful liquor interest, but stirred, 
amongst the most moderate of drinkers, a sentiment of re- 
sistance against the arbitrary dictation of teetotal fanatics. 
Above all, Mr. Gladstone’s leadership was at an end, and 
was replaced by the ill-assorted combination of Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir W. Harcourt. The thin and scattered bands 
of the Opposition cling perhaps all the more closely to the 
name of Liberal, since it is by virtue of its name only 
that it remains a party. 

The change has come none too soon, if the House of 
Commons, as the great assembly of the nation, is to main- 
tain the high place it formerly held in the estimation of 
Englishmen. A leadership of the House of Commons, whose 
great end was to embroil, in the hope of party advantage, 
the relations of the two branches of the legislature, was not 
calculated to give a high tone to the representative chamber. 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Asquith, either 
professedly or by their conduct, made themselves responsible 
for that ‘ ploughing of the sands,’ and that prolonged effort 
to ‘fill up the cup,’ which did so much to disgust the 
electorate with the late House of Commons. It was the 
credit of the representative, not of the hereditary, chamber 
which the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery 
did so much to lower. A new House of very different com- 
position, led by a front bench on which sit such statesmen 
as Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Goschen, will cut 
a different figure in the public eye from that unlucky 
assembly lately dissolved, in which Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
William Harcourt, conscious of their own weakness, had to 
bow themselves in humble supplication for the support of 
their all-powerful patrons on the Irish benches. 

It is, of course, too soon as yet to form an estimate of the 
personal composition of the new House. In it a far larger 
number of young men find a place than in the late House. 
The new members are, in great measure, young men, and 
this, for various reasons, is a healthy symptom of the condi- 
tion of their party, and promises well for its future. The 
inestimable advantage, however, of the present situation 
comes from the fact that the Government has now a free 
hand. It is in power as well as in place. Its life from day 
to day does not depend upon the support of rival groups 
and sections, indifferent to the main objects professed by the 
Government, and trafiicking with their votes in order to gain 
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advantage for themselves. We have returned to a healthier 
parliamentary atmosphere. A party founded on well-tried 
political principles gives its solid support to an administra- 
tion composed of exceptionally able and powerful statesmen. 
The country feels that it has done its part well, and, weary 
of sensational programmes and make-believe revolutions, it 
now looks forward to a period of steady, businesslike ad- 
ministration, during which the affairs of the nation at home 
and abroad will be prudently and firmly handled by men 
who feel the strength that comes from the knowledge that 
they are trusted, and who are not in daily trepidation through 
fear of ignominious dismissal from office. The House of 
Commons will be amply employed in superintending and 
aiding the work of administration, and in devoting its legis- 
lative energies to measures for the practical amelioration of 
the condition of the people rather than to the destruction 
of essential portions of our old Constitution and fantastic 
attempts to construct a new one. 

The character of the new Government and of the new 
majority was sharply tested on the very first day of the 
assembling of Parliament. A ministry actuated by a spirit 
of mere partisanship, or a weak ministry in which the voice 
of the wirepuller and the caucus predominated, would have 
treated the Speakership as a legitimate party prize. Only a 
few weeks before, in the late Parliament, the general senti- 
ment of the House had been ruthlessly brushed aside; and 
the Government, yielding to the pressure of a mere section 
of its supporters, had, by force of a bare party majority of 
less than a dozen votes, placed a new Speaker in the chair. 
The then Government had it in its power to nominate one 
of their own party, a gentleman of the front rank in 
parliamentary standing, one who would have obtained the 
unanimous approval of the House of Commons. They 
chose, by an almost nominal majority, and by virtue of 
their party strength, in the last moments of a dying House, 
to seat a comparatively unknown member in the Chair in 
the face of a very plain intimation from the Opposition that 
in a new Parliament the question of the Speakership would 
be open to reconsideration. An improper use of mere party 
strength had undoubtedly been made; and when in July 
last an overwhelming Unionist majority was returned to 
Westminster, it was but natural that many Conservatives, 
flushed with victory and party zeal, should claim that in 
mere fair play it was now their turn to select a Speaker, and 
should point out that their party had not had a single nomi- 
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nation to the Chair since before the Reform Bill of 1832. 
The new Government acted both rightly and wisely in 
refusing to regard the question solely from the party point 
of view. What had been done was done. Mr. Gully had 
had, indeed, but little opportunity as yet of proving his pos- 
session of the necessary qualifications of a successful 
Speaker. But so far as he had been tried he had done 
well, and there was reason to hope (a hope which further 
trial has greatly strengthened) that he would fill the Chair 
with ability, dignity, and success. It was the duty of the 
Government to have regard, in the first place, to the dignity 
and efficiency of the House of Commons. It would be an 
evil precedent to associate the Chair with feelings of party 
triumph and defeat. And so party claims and hopes were 
put aside, and the House, in which English Home Rulers 
were now become an insignificant minority, responded to 
the wishes of its Unionist leaders, and replaced an English 
Home Ruler in the Chair. If it had been the object of 
Unionists to present to the country a favourable contrast 
between themselves and their opponents at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, none better could have been desired than that 
afforded by the different treatment of the question of the 
Speakership in April and in August of the present year. 

The most striking features in the present political situa- 
tion are of course the co-operation and union of parties in 
support of the Government, and the disintegration of the 
party in Opposition. The coalition or fusion that has taken 
place between Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists has 
been brought about naturally by the conditions of the time, 
and by the rule, which always prevails sooner or later in 
English politics, compelling those who have led in Opposi- 
tion to take upon themselves, when they have obtained a 
majority, full responsibility in governing the country. The 
coalition was in no degree brought about by the intrigues 
of place-hunting statesmen, eager to sacrifice their principles 
in their thirst for office. Had the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain declined to join Lord Salisbury’s 
present Government, on the ground that they were Liberal- 
Unionists and not Conservatives, they would have injured 
the cause of the Union, and they would not have conformed 
to the well-understood constitutional principles by which 
English statesmen have in the past been guided. 

It is the strength of the Unionist party that it is built not 
upon arrangements, or compromises, or bargains between 
statesmen or groups of politicians, but on the facts and con- 
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ditions of the time. No amalgamation took place till ten 
years of working side by side for common ends had proved 
the strength of the alliance between the Conservative and 
Liberal-Unionist forces. They co-operated in the beginning 
as allies to secure a particular end—viz. the maintenance of 
the Union. As time progressed, and the degeneration of the 
Gladstonian party, now dominated by Irish faction, went on 
apace, Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists discovered that 
their co-operation was possible and desirable for many other 
purposes—for the carrying of progressive legislation, for the 
maintenance of strong government, for upholding the dignity 
and independence of the House of Commons. Almost 
insensibly the two allied parties found that they had become 
‘ wings’ of one and the same national party ; and that their 
combined party was now not only becoming thoroughly 
consolidated, but had become the only party in the State. 
Their opponents consisted of half-a-dozen or more groups 
which had in view different political ends, and which, by 
means of ‘log-rolling’ tactics, were able for a time to keep 
in office without power the weakest and least successful 
administration of modern times. 

If we stand back a little from the mere incidents of the 
moment, in order to take a wider view of the progress of 
events during the last few years, we shall find the develope- 
ments of our party history well worthy of attention. Down 
to December 1885 hardly any one foresaw the imminence or 
nature of the grand crash then actually impending over the 
Liberal party. Yet already the clouds were gathering for 
the storm which was to rend to its foundations that great 
political party to whose guidance, since 1832, the destinies 
of the country had for the most part been entrusted. For 
some time past, indeed, there had been signs that Liberal 
statesmanship had begun to lose the vigour ef its grasp 
upon fundamental principles, and that the ship of State 
was in danger of being allowed to drift about in a sea of 
opportunism, where safety was to be found only in the firmness 
of the man at the helm. The high hopes of 1880 were not 
realised. Before that Parliament was dissolved, disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction had become rife amongst Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers, inside and outside the House of Com- 
mons. It could hardly have been otherwise, considering 
the want of success with which at home and abroad the 
affairs of the country had been managed. Even now it is 
painful to Liberals to look back to the Mr. Forster and Lord 
Cowper period of Irish administration, when the arm of 
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authority was rendered powerless by the absence of hearty 
support from a determined and united Cabinet in London.* 
Mr. Forster’s Irish Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 
1880 and Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1881 contained 
much that was distasteful to Liberalism of the older type, 
whilst the Irish Coercion Acts which accompanied the 
remedial measures of the ministry were no less distasteful 
to many of the advanced Radicals. During the same 
period, the conduct of foreign affairs had been marked by 
a lamentable want of definite aim and purpose, and the 
vacillation that throughout afflicted our proceedings in 
Egypt had produced the most disastrous consequences. No 
wonder that before 1885 the Gladstone name and the Liberal 
party had lost some of their glamour in the country, and 
with many of their old and tried friends! 

The party had already begun, if not actually to ‘ shed,’ 
at least to lose the hearty support of some of its best men. 
For different reasons, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Bright, the Duke of Argyll and Lord Lansdowne, had de- 
clined to join or to continue in Mr. Gladstone’s administra- 
tion; and there is no question that, long before any English 
statesman had dreamed of pandering tothe Home Rule cry, 
symptoms of political differences had appeared in the 
Liberal party, far deeper than those which must always, to 
some extent, exist in a ‘party of progress.’ It must be 
remembered that in those days a considerable number of 
Liberal members of Parliament were men of no little inde- 
pendence, whom it was impossible for the party whips to 
treat as mere items in a division list. It was the aim of the 
more Radical section of the party to render powerless or 
expel from the Liberal ranks those whom they derided as 
Whigs, and the latter, or more moderate, section of Mr. 
Gladstone’s following were on their side beginning to look 
with doubt and distrust upon their leader’s apparent readi- 
ness to surrender his own cherished principles to the pres- 
sure of the extremists. These differences had come to the 
surface more than once in the view taken by the two 
sections on the subject of Irish administration. To the 
moderates it seemed to be the very first duty of every 
government to maintain and enforce the law. Mr. Parnell 
and his followers defied it. Mr. Forster had been thrown 
over by Mr. Gladstone. Lord Spencer became, in his turn, 
the object of Home Rule denunciation ; and he might possibly 





* See Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster. 
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have been thrown over in his turn, had not the mode- 
rate Liberals, under the leadership of Lord Hartington, 
publicly testified to their appreciation of his patriotic ser- 
vices.* No one foresaw the Home Rule crash; but the 
prevalent sense of failure and disappointment, and the 
knowledge of internal dissension in the party, must have 
brought to the minds of leading Liberals the possibility of 
ultimate rupture. 

To extreme men, and to violent partisans, a complete 
breach with ‘Plain Whig Principles,’+ and with the mode- 
rating element in the Liberal ranks, presented an attractive 
aspect. A purely Radical Government supported by a 
majority of Radicals against Conservatives and Whigs to- 
gether was the dream of many of Mr. Gladstone’s most 
active adherents. More prudent and more responsible men 
contemplated with the deepest misgivings the complete dis- 
sociation of a steadying and restraining influence from the 
party of innovation and Radical reform. They heartily 
agreed with Mr. Gladstone that, though mistakes might 
have been made from time to time, the Liberal party had 
been ‘a great instrument’ for good. Within its ranks had 
always been numbered ‘ moderate’ as well as ‘ advanced’ 
politicians. This‘ instrument’ must not be dashed to pieces 
without a great effort to save it, and accordingly a great 
and last effort was made by the Liberal leaders, in the 
autumn of 1885, to present once more a solid front to their 
old opponents. 

Mr. Gladstone was in Opposition, and he had, it will be 
remembered, fighting at his side, during the general elec- 
tion, not only Lord Hartington, but also Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Forster. Whigs who looked to Lord Hartington, 
Radicals whose eyes were fixed on Mr. Chamberlain, were 
welcomed as followers by Mr. Gladstone, and the Liberal 
leader went to the country with an almost passionate en- 
treaty to be given a Liberal majority, composed of every 
section of the party, large enough to make him independent 
of Mr. Parnell, and capable of resisting the disastrous 
policy of Home Rule. It was the last time that Mr. Glad- 
stone was to obtain a Liberal majority at all. The last effort 
at union amongst Liberals was so far successful that they 
returned to the new House of Commons in a very consider- 


* Banquet given to Lord Spencer by Liberal peers and members of 
Parliament, July 24, 1885. 
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able majority over their Conservative opponents—in fact, 
equal in number to Conservatives and [rish Home Rulers 
together. 

Mr. Gladstone, it is clear from his subsequent conduct, 
misread altogether the meaning of the general election. 
It did not constitute a vote of unlimited confidence in him- 
self. In 1885 there was little of the personal enthusiasm 
for the Liberal leader which was so marked a feature of 
the general election of 1880. But it did prove that the 
united Liberal party, in spite of some blunders and failures, 
was still strong with the people—that the Liberal name was 
still a power in the land. The new Franchise Act had 
earned the gratitude of the rural voters. The remarkable 
trust which men on all sides placed in the high character 
and patriotism of Lord Hartington, who seemed destined 
at a very early period to take the chief place in the councils 
of his party, contributed powerfully to the victory. The 
alliance at the polling booths between the Conservatives and 
the Parnellites, which no doubt cost the Liberals some seats 
in several districts where the Irish vote was strong, inflicted 
considerable injury upon the credit of the Conservative 
Government with the country at large. The Conservatives 
had, indeed, been poorly led throughout the whole period 
of 1880-85, and the country was still unaware that they had 
amongst them, in Mr. Balfour, one of the ablest parliamen- 
tary leaders that the Queen’s reign has produced. 

It is unnecessary to recount the history of Mr. Gladstone’s 
sudden adoption of Mr. Parnell’s policy. It came asa moral 
shock upon the conscience of the public. It completely 
threw into the shade Mr. Disraeli’s parliamentary tactics in 
‘dishing the Whigs’ nearly twenty years earlier, conduct 
which had hitherto been regarded as reaching the high- 
water mark of political insincerity, and which, as such, had 
drawn down upon him the righteous wrath of Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Gladstone’s action split his party from top to bottom ; 
and it was well remarked at the time that those who left 
him, though in the main belonging to the moderate section 
of his former followers, came from every social section of 
the community. Mr. Chamberlain and other strenuous 
Radicals were the firmest of Unionists ; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
attempt to flatter the democracy by turning the battle 
between Union and Separation into one between the classes 
and the masses, though not without a passing effect upon 
ignorant electors, ended in a ridiculous failure. The 
grand result has been something very different from the 
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shaking off by the Liberal party of a few half-hearted Whigs. 
This was the aim of the extremists a few years ago. What 
has resulted is the consolidation of a great national party, 
in which, as of old in the Liberal party, the steadying and 
progressive elements are both strong, and both play their 
part ; whilst of Mr. Gladstone’s following, who without the 
moderates were to be so strong, almost nothing remains. Yet 
to some purblind politicians the old party fight seems still to 
be going on unchanged. They are puzzling their heads as 
to the why and the how the country should have turned 
‘Tory!’ and are finding consolation in the thought that 
their disasters are due to something faulty in the organi- 
sation of their party ! 

There was perceived during the late general election a very 
noticeable disposition on the part of the public to disbelieve in 
elaborate ‘ programmes.’ The very word suggests advertise- 
ment. It is not at all to the taste of the general public that 
statesmen should obediently accept as orders the nostrums 
approved by packed conferences at Newcastle, Leeds, or 
elsewhere. The business of statesmen and of the Parlia- 
ment is to govern the country, and it is for the Government 
itself to select what the circumstances of the time render it 
expedient for it to undertake. The country can surely 
afford to wait till the Queen’s Speech next year informs 
Parliament of the ministerial measures of the coming session ! 
The idea of incorporating a vast series of proposed legislative 
changes, such as it would take a generation to accomplish, 
in ‘the programme’ of a single ministry has not proved a 
happy one, and is not likely to thrive again, at least for 
some time to come. It may be that for a time administra- 
tion rather than legislation will claim the principal energies 
of the Unionist Government; and here again the change 
that has come gradually over the public mind is no less 
marked than its altered attitude towards promises of funda- 
mental legislation. 

What an utterly different sentiment now prevails with 
regard to the military and naval requirements of the country 
from that of the middle of the century! How changed, again, 
the view taken of the relation between the mother-country 
and the colonies! If the Unionist Ministry truly reflects, as 
we believe it does, the modern spirit of the nation, it cannot 
but be that the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Colonial 
Office, not to mention other departments, will display in 
the accomplishment of the national will a disposition and 
energy very different from those that characterised them a 
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generation or two ago. Already Mr. Chamberlain has made 
it very evident that he will be no fainéant Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Not afraid to incur responsibility, he will 
be ready to give a helping hand to those who are ready to 
help themselves. He takes, in short, a hopeful and ambi- 
tious view of what may be done by British settlers beyond 
the seas, not only for themselves, but for the interests of 
the mother-country as well. No ‘ Little England’ view will 
henceforward be allowed to damp the ardour or cramp the 
energies of our adventurous countrymen. 

The change of attitude of the public mind is still more 
remarkable when we turn to the subject of national defence. 
Various causes combine to call particular attention at the 
present time to our military system. The occasion of the 
fall of the late Government was the censure passed by 
the late House of Commons in Committee of Supply on 
the insufficiency of munitions of war which were kept in 
stock. The resignation of the Duke of Cambridge after 
nearly sixty years of devoted service in the army, and after 
nearly forty years of the chief command, at the moment 
when Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman was bringing forward 
projects of War Office reorganisation, impressed the public 
with the belief that the changes contemplated would be of 
a far-reaching character. And in this field also the new 
Government has already made it apparent that it will 
not rest till it has thoroughly organised in defence of 
the Empire the gigantic resources which it in fact pos- 
sesses, but of which only a greatly improved organisation 
can give it the full benefit. On the first formation of 
the new Ministry it was announced that a committee of 
the Cabinet, assisted by professional advisers of both ser- 
vices, was to be constituted for the special purposes of 
considering and providing for Imperial defence; that it 
was to be presided over by the Duke of Devonshire, the 
President of the Council, with Mr. Goschen and Lord Lans- 
downe assisting him as First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Secretary of State for War: thus apparently taking a step 
towards carrying out one of the recommendations of the 
‘ Hartington Commission.’ More lately Parliament has been 
informed that a serious attempt will be made to reorganise 
the War Office, following in the main upon the lines of the 
report of the Commission already referred to. 

Since the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny the nation 
has not been called upon to put its military strength to the 
test. It is nearly forty years since we were engaged in 
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a great war. Small wars we have had in plenty, sufficient 
to afford evidence, if evidence were needed, that british 
troops continued to possess those qualities of courage and 
endurance that have always distinguished them, and suffi- 
cient to show that we could count among our generals com- 
manders of genius and resource, capable of bringing to a 
successful issue the very varied and difficult operations that 
have been undertaken. But in the present condition of 
Europe it would be madness of our rulers not to provide for 
the possibility of our being forced, in sheer self-defence, into 
a war with some great European Power. We have a wide- 
spread empire to defend; and circumstances no longer make 
it possible for prudent citizens to trust in those hopes and 
beliefs of universal peace which were so widely indulged in 
the middle of the present century. In the year of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, many men spoke and wrote as if civilisa~ 
tion had at last rid the earth of that greatest of barbarisms— 
war; as if trade and commerce were henceforth to take the 
place of the national jealousies and ambitions which had so 
long afflicted mankind. It is sad to look back across a 
hundred battlefields in Europe and America to the optimistic 
dreams of half a century ago. The Crimean War stands 
halfway between Waterloo and the present day. What a 
difference between the peace of forty years which followed 
Waterloo and the peace of forty years which has followed 
the fall of Sebastopol ! 

During the latter period, though Great Britain herself 
has been at peace, war has been loudly thundering in her 
ears. Nation has been competing with nation in the effort 
to convert its whole manhood into soldiery. We have been 
ourselves at peace, yet year by year our army and our navy 
have been increasing, and our Army and Navy Estimates 
have swollen to a figure which before the Crimean War, or 
indeed for long afterwards, would have been considered 
utterly preposterous and impossible for peace time. By sea 
and by land new methods and instruments of warfare have 
been introduced; a new military system affecting every 
rank of the service has been established ; a powerful Reserve 
has been created, and the country has been permanently 
provided with a defensive force of some 250,000 Volunteers. 
Yet surely no one can suppose that the love of peace is less 
strong with the British people than with their predecessors 
of a generation or a couple of generations ago. The truth 
is that Englishmen have been forced to realise more fully 
than formerly the possibility and terrible consequences of 
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war, and it is because these dangers are in the light of the 
history of the last thirty years now so fully realised, that the 
nation willingly makes such mighty efforts to insure against 
them. There is amongst Englishmen none of the spirit of 
so-called ‘ Jingoism.’ They wish to live at peace. But, on 
the other hand, the sentiments of the ‘ Manchester School,’ 
the easy confidence that no nation will ever be so wicked or 
so blind to its own interest as to attack us, are no longer 
entertained. 

In 1862 and 1863 Mr. Cobden was not a little scandalised 
at the expenditure of public money for the purpose of ren- 
dering Portsmouth, and all that Portsmouth means, secure 
against a land attack; and even Mr. Gladstone had assumed 
an apologetic air for the amount of the outlay which he 
said that the public had forced an unwilling Ministry to 
make in order to strengthen the national defences. The 
Prime Minister was prompt in calling to account both his 
colleague and his critic. Of the former he asks, ‘Have 
‘ Parliament and the nation been wrong, and Messrs. Cobden 
‘and Bright been right?’ Lord Palmerston will have no 
apology made on behalf of his Ministry for an expenditure 
which was no more than ‘an economical insurance against 
‘a national catastrophe.’ And he thought it necessary to 
remind Mr. Cobden that they were not living in a Utopia 
where men thought only of peace and commerce, and had 
given up quarrelling and fighting altogether. ‘ Unfortunately 
‘man is a fighting and quarrelling animal . . . and whilst 
‘ other nations are animated by human passions, a country 
‘like England, wealthy and exposed to attack, must of 
‘necessity be provided with the means of defence, and, 
‘ however expensive these means may be, they are infinitely 
‘ cheaper than the war they tend to keep off.’ * 

It may be that Lord Palmerston, whose controversial 
spirit was stirred by the attacks of the leader of the peace 
party, assumed for the moment too severe an attitude to- 
wards humanity at large. We need not here discuss the 
general question whether men (like other animals) ‘ delight’ 
in war, because ‘it is their nature to.’ It is quite unneces- 
sary for practical purposes to take such wide ground as that. 
By general consent of all parties in the present day, the 
defence of the Empire must be rested upon its own armed 
strength, and not on an amiable belief that the country will 
never again be involved in a formidable war. On the whole, 


* Life of Viscount Palmerston, by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 
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therefore, it would seem that the policy of ‘the antiquated 
‘ Palmerstons and Russells’ at whom Cobden scoffed repre- 
sented the deeper and more permanent convictions of their 
countrymen more truly than did the well-intentioned but 
unpractical teachings of the ‘ Manchester School.’ 

In the ‘Army Book for the British Empire’ we have a 
clearly written and compendious account of the growth of 
our present army system, and a full explanation of its work- 
ing, actual and intended. It is impossible to praise too 
highly the tone and spirit of this useful work. It is imbued 
throughout with the modern spirit, the authors rightly feel- 
ing that no system can succeed which is not shaped in 
accordance with the special circumstances of our country 
and age. They, however, never let the reader forget for an 
instant that he must not remain satisfied with organisations 
and arrangements on paper, but that every effort must be 
made to bring to the test of actual experiment the soundness 
of our preparations. 

The modern army system of Great Britain may be said to 
date from 1870, when a reformed scheme jof enlistment was 
introduced, followed a couple of years later by the linking 
together of the infantry regiments in pairs in brigade 
districts, which again in 1881 were converted into the 
territorial regiments as now existing. It was, of course, 
the Franco-German War that forced upon our countrymen 
the absolute necessity of making preparation to meet the 
changed conditions of the time. A few months—indeed, 
only a few weeks—had sufficed to lay prostrate before our 
eyes a great military empire, the size and courage of whose 
armies had not saved it from the consequences of being 
unprepared. Already the successes of the Prussians against 
the Austrians in the seven weeks’ war of 1866, the deadly 
effects of the breech-loading rifle, and the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the Prussian army had been mobilised, 
had impressed not less the minds of British officers than the 
public opinion of the country. It is not easy to over- 
estimate the great effect that the Volunteer movement has 
had amongst us in quickening the intelligence of the British 
public, and raising the character of its criticism, in reference 
to the military requirements of the nation. In 1870 a 
Liberal Government was in power, strong enough to face 
and overcome the outcry which the attempting of funda- 
mental reforms in an institution of necessity so conservative 
as the army inevitably called forth. Thus circumstances 
at home and abroad rendered it possible for the nation to 
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undertake a new departure in matters military, and in the 
quarter of a century that has since elapsed there has been 
no pause in our efforts to bring our system up to the 
requirements of the time. 

The condition of things had become, and is now, very 
different from that already referred to when Lord Palmerston 
was replying to the French fortification of the Channel 
ports by creating defensive works round Portsmouth. 
‘Fortification, however, is not imperial defence. * More 
than ever is it now universally recognised that ‘the first 
‘ postulate of imperial defence is the command of the sea,’t 
and that ‘naval defence to be successful must be essentially 
‘and vigorously offensive.’ The all-importance of sea- 
power to an empire such as ours has been brought home to 
the public conscience by the brilliant writings of Captain 
Mahan, whose examination of the strategy and tactics of 
our great naval commanders has impressed the minds not 
less of British statesmen than of British officers of both 
services. Uninterrupted communication with India and the 
colonies, the protection of our gigantic trade, the very 
feeding of our home population now dependent upon imported 
food, can be secured only by means of our naval supremacy. 

New conditions have after all but given increased weight 
to lessons learned long ago. ‘The Fleet of England is her 
‘all-in-all, And in her Fleet her fate,’ sang the late Laureate 
but the other day, moved by the same spirit which a couple of 
generations earlier had inspired Campbell’s verses on the 
real ‘ bulwarks’ of our empire. It was in consequence of 
the Report of the Royal Commission of 1879, the first wide- 
reaching and systematic inquiry into the general defensive 
needs of the colonial empire, that measures were taken for 
the provision of protected coal supply at particular points 
on our great trade routes. The military defences of these 
places are but subsidiary to the all-important end of main- 
taining naval supremacy. This once lost for more than a 
very short interval, no benefit would ensue from a possession, 
which could be only temporary, of even the strongest forti- 
fied positions abroad. In the ‘Army Book’ the subsidiary 
character which, as regards imperial defence, military 
measures must bear to naval is strongly enforced, its 
authors never for a moment allowing a mere professional 
feeling to obscure their perception of the real conditions of 
the problem. On more than one occasion in the last few 





* Army Book, p. 6. t Ibid. p. 10. 
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years the all-important duty of strengthening the fleet, 
though necessitating great expenditure, has been imposed 
upon the administration by a strong pronouncement of 
public opinion; and at the present day there is little 
difference between parties and statesmen as to the imperious 
necessity of maintaining an overwhelmingly powerful fleet 
capable of maintaining British supremacy, even against any 
probable combination of hostile Powers. 

Our insular position and our reliance on the fleet relieve 
us from the necessity of maintaining an army on the gigan- 
tic scale of the armies of the great Continental Powers. 
Yet our fleet, large and powerful as it is, would in a great 
war be severely taxed to protect the widely scattered 
interests of the Empire. Steam has enormously facilitated 
the transference of troops by sea, and a few hours’ possession 
of the Channel by a powerful enemy would enable him to 
bring a large army to our shores. Englishmen at home 
cannot, in complacent reliance upon the security of their 
insular position, fold their hands and leave everything to 
the fleet. The British army has been called upon in the 
past to serve in every part of the world. At the present 
time it maintains in India a force of some 70,000 men. It 
garrisons Gibraltar and Malta, Hongkong and Halifax, 
Aden and Capetown, and other scattered stations. Several 
regiments are in Egypt; and it is liable at any time to be 
called upon to send an expeditionary force to wage one of 
the so-called ‘small wars’ of frequent occurrence in an 
empire such as ours. It is evident that Great Britain 
expects from its army services of a very different character 
from those rendered by foreign armies, and that systems and 
methods much approved abroad would nevertheless be quite 
unsuited to meet British exigencies. 

The authors of the ‘Army Book’ do well to point out that 
an army system is successful in proportion as it suits the 
national requirements and the national characteristics of 
each particular case. They give an interesting account of 
the introduction of the conscription system following upon 
the French Revolution, and now superseded amongst the 
chief Continental Powers by the system of universal obliga- 
tion for service. ‘The British plan, no less well adapted 
‘to our circumstances, is the developement of the volun- 
‘tary system, which, though somewhat sneered at by 
‘ foreign writers, is not always understood abroad ; there is 
‘ perhaps no country which the Continental critic under- 
‘ stands so little as England, her military system, and imperial 
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‘ exigencies.’ * Our authors consider, for reasons which they 
give, that the voluntary system may be fairly regarded as a 
higher developement as compared with compulsory service. 

The most important lesson learned from the Prussian 
successes of 1866 and 1870 was that ‘it was possible for a 
‘nation to have an army numerically small on its peace 
‘ establishment, yet capable of expansion at the shortest 
‘notice to many times that strength.’ The old system of 
going into the market for recruits at the moment when an 
increase of the army was urgent was evidently utterly un- 
suited to the sharp, short wars and sudden emergencies of 
modern times; and the great work initiated by Lord Card- 
well and his advisers was the provision in our army of a 
powerful reserve. It requires at the present day but a 
stroke of the pen to call up to the colours some 80,000 men, 
who have had seven or eight years’ military service, and 
who are yet for the most part well under thirty years of 
age. This reserve has, of course, been the creation of the 
introduction into our system, in spite of much opposition, 
of the so-called short service (in general seven or eight 
years with the colours and five or four in the reserve). As 
compared with the armies of the Continent, seven years with 
the colours is a very long service indeed, three or two being 
the usual periods. It must be remembered, however, that 
with these armies the reserves are liable to periodical 
training. 

The authors of the ‘ Army Book’ make full allowance for 
the very natural dissatisfaction of commanding officers of 
home battalions with the thinness of their ranks and the 
comparative youthfulness of their men. It is the intention 
of the modern system that the battalions abroad should be 
practically always fit for war, whilst the battalions linked 
with them at home should be the training schools to supply 
the former with drafts, and should themselves form a 
nucleus, which the calling out of the reserve would also 
almost at once put upon a war footing. The first-class 
army reserve is, in the English sense of the werd, not a 
reserve at all. It is part of the first line, and its calling 
out is a condition precedent to the fitness to take the field 
of our home army. 

‘The reserve is strong and increasing, but there is need of it all. It 
is the maintenance of this reserve which is the vital principle of the 
whole system, and we cannot afford to trifle or tamper with it. It is 


* Army Book, p. 88. 
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only necessary to remember this to recognise how idle is the complaint 
that such or such measures are evil because they induce men to prefer 
going to the reserve to remaining with the colours. It is to nurse it 
that the administration foregoes calling out the reserves for training as 
practised by our Continental neighbours. The interference with the 
men’s engagements would be a serious matter, and it is believed that 
our countrymen after their long service in the ranks (long compared 
to the Continental standard) will assuredly not have lost their cunning 
in four years of civil life, and that if they should be somewhat rusty, 
they would very quickly brush up their knowledge. . . . The longer 
a soldier remains in the army the less inclined he is to leave it, know- 
ing the difficulty of adapting himself to the new conditions which await 
him. At present reserve men are in the full vigour of their manhood ; 
let them retain this characteristic. Any proposal to raise their average 
age should be received with the greatest hesitation. . . . Continuity 
and persistency in policy may be hard to attain, but must be striven 
for. An army without power of expansion or reinforcement, long 
service with estrangement from civil life, enforced abstention from 
marriage or the alternative of a large following of wives with each 
regiment, but not on the establishment, ruined health from protracted 
exposure to bad climates, too long familiarity with the grog shops and 
liquors of garrison towns, and a heavy pension list, these were the 
baneful effects of our whilom army system... . 

‘It is from such conditions, from their perpetuation or revival, that 
we have during twenty years of effort endeavoured, and with much 
success, to emerge.’ (Army Book, p. 119.) 


The reforms initiated by Lord Cardwell were, however, 
not limited to providing a reserve through the instrumen- 
tality of the short-service system. It is not too much to 
say, in his own words when Secretary of State, that the 
purchase system, which then controlled the promotion and 
retirement of officers of the cavalry and infantry, had placed 
the army ‘in pledge’ to the officers. ‘The selection, or at 
‘least sifting out, of officers for higher regimental com- 
‘mand—an imperious necessity—was impeded at every 
‘turn by the vested right of money sunk in the regulation 
‘ (and worse still, in the over-regulation) prices of commis- 
‘sions in expectation of its return.’* The system was 
abolished in 1871; five years later Lord Penzance’s com- 
mission fixed the ages for compulsory retirement, and in 
1881, under the regulations of Mr. Childers, ‘it became 
‘ possible to act on the principles prescribed by Lord Pen- 
* zance.’ 

To the same fruitful period of army reform belongs the 
welding into one of the whole system of regulars and 








* Army Book, p. 56. 
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reserve forces. It was Mr. Cardwell’s object—to quote his 
language in the House of Commons—‘to unite all the volun- 
‘tary forces of the country into one defensive army, with 
‘ power to supplement by compulsion in case of emergency ; 
‘all to be under the general officers commanding in the 
‘ districts, subordinate to one commander-in-chief, who will 
‘act with the approval of the Secretary of State... to 
‘ lay the firm foundation of a defensive force which may be 
‘a perfect security to the country not merely against danger, 
‘ but to that which is scarcely less intolerable to the spirit 
‘ and independence of Englishmen—the perpetual recurring 
‘ apprehension of danger.’ Accordingly in March, 1872, 
the militia were brought under the commander-in-chief. In 
case of imminent national danger, and for defence of the 
United Kingdom itself, all categories of Her Majesty’s forces 
are of course available; the first line of the army, consisting 
of the regulars, including the army reserve, the second of 
the militia, the third of yeomanry and volunteers, are now- 
a-days alike under the same military administration, and 
can be utilised as part of one and the same army in the 
manner deemed most expedient for the defence of the 
kingdom. 

Lord Cardwell’s very first effort at military reform was, 
however, ‘to set his house in order.’ Accordingly, in accor- 
dance with the recommendation of Lord Northbrook’s 
committee appointed in 1869, the whole business of the War 
Department was for the first time brought under one roof, 
and the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the whole 
of it was confirmed. Henceforward, the War Office was 
worked in three great departments: military, control or 
supply, and financial,* these subdivisions being respectively 
under the direct control of the commander-in-chief, the 
surveyor-general of the ordnance, and the financial secre- 
tary. In 1888 great administrative changes were effected 
tending to consolidate authority in the hands of the com- 
mander-in-chief, and, in accordance with a War Office memo- 
randum of that year which gave general control of the 
military department to the adjutant-general, and laid down 
the duties of the principal military officers (viz. the quarter- 
master-general, military secretary, director of artillery, 
inspector-general of fortifications, and director of military 
intelligence), the War Office is now administered. These 
great officers are ‘not directly responsible to the Secretary 


* Army Book, p. 55. 
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* of State for the administration of their departments, but 
“to the commander-in-chief, to whom the channel of 
‘approach is through his chief staff-officer the adjutant- 
‘ general.’* ‘The system, therefore, is in marked contrast to 
that pursued at the Admiralty, where the First Lord,+ him- 
self presiding over the naval council, or so-called board, is 
directly advised by his professional assistants, amongst 
whom the general work of the department is divided. 

The recommendations of the Hartington Commission 
were intended in the first place to bring about a complete 
mutual understanding of each other’s plans between the 
War Office and the Admiralty. The defence of the empire 
should be treated as a whole by the ministers responsible 
for the two departments, and by their professional ad- 
visers. Hence par. 20 suggests the formation of a naval 
and military council, with probably the Prime Minister as 
its president, consisting of the parliamentary heads of the 
two departments and their principal professionali advisers, 
together with any oflicer of distinction who might be called 
in. This council, it was suggested, should meet before the 
yearly estimates were decided upon, and whenever there 
were unsettled questions between the two departments, or 
measures of joint naval and military policy, to be discussed. 

In the second place, the Hartington Report contemplated 
a thorough administrative reform of the War Department, 
by diminishing the excessive, and of late increasing, centrali- 
sation of authority in the hands of the commander in-chief, 
by bringing into direct relations the Secretary of State and 
the military officers at the heads of the great divisions of the 
War Office, and making each of these officers responsible to 
the Secretary of State for his own department and advice. 
It further proposed the establishment of a permanent war 
office council, similar in its general features to the Board 
of Admiralty, ‘for the purpose of securing unity of adminis- 

‘ tration, and strengthening the consultative element in the 
. War Office.’ t The military officers (including the com- 
* Hartington Cemsainien Report, paragré aph 9 57. 

+ ‘It should be borne in mind that the constitution of the Admiralty 
now possesses more the character of a council with a supreme and 
responsible head than of an administrative board, and this fact ought 
to be distinctly recognised. The minister is the sole person who should 
be held responsible by Parliament and the public, and the respon 
sibility of his council for administration and advice should be directly 
to him.’ Ibid. par. 31. 
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mander-in-chief, if that title were reserved), who advise the 
Secretary of State, would be appointed for five years, and 
similarly the naval lords would in future be appointed for 
fixed periods. 

It is possible that differences may arise as to the best 
means of carrying into effect some of these recommendations. 
The principle upon which they are founded appears to have 
the full support of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, no less 
than of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Arthur Balfour. With 
the exception of Sir Charles Dilke,* hardly any one has 
ventured to suggest a continuance of the office of com- 
mander-in-chief upon the old lines. Amongst the general 
public little interest is felt in mere names and phrases, 
but the belief is strongly held that the Hartington Report 
has pointed out real faults in our administrative system, 
which seriously impair its working. Great efforts and 
great sacrifices have been made in the last twenty-five 
years to put the defence of the empire upon a satisfactory 
footing. The vastness of our resources has been demon- 
strated. What is now needed is the perfecting of our 
organisation, especially of our central organisation, in 
order that these resources may be utilised to the utmost. 
When the definite proposals of the Government are brought 
before the country, they will be narrowly scrutinised. Real 
defects have been disclosed; real remedies must be found 
for them; and no little dissatisfaction will be caused if it 
appear that merely nominal changes are to take the place 
ot the fundamental reforms approved by the Hartington 
Commission. As in 1870, a Government powerful in states- 
manship is rendered trebly powerful by the great majority 
which supports it in the House of Commons. It is in 
administration not less than in legislation that we expect 
the country to benefit by the change brought about by the 
general election. And it is perhaps in its treatment of the 
great subject of Imperial defence in all its branches that the 
administrative quality of the Unionist Government will first 
be tested. 


* House of Commons Debates, August 31, 1895. 
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